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BETTER STOCK 


MORE EFFICIENT PRODUCTION = §= 
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Let Patterson assist in developing your post- 
war program. Patterson Engineers build results 
—designing Patterson Machinery into your 
overall production plan for the efficiency that 


pays in profits. We'll gladly consult with you. 


PATTERSOh 
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THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U.S.A. 


SPACER 


For making a series 
Of accurate cuts 
I’m a time-saving guy 
With plenty of guts! 


I’m the precision machine 
Of massive design. 
For accuracy—tops! 
For speed —super fine! 


[ You can Reserve OW 


‘ a Seybold 


Ele letet et etetetentetes 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 

819 Washington St., Dayton F-7, Ohio. 

Please send us your Purchase Proposal form which 
gives complete details of your Reserve Order plan. 


Limited production of SEYBO. 
machines will be started at the earli 
possible moment. In the meanti 
we’re doing our best to anticipate tht 
need for new equipment. You canh 
by placing your reservation NOW. 
the attached coupon. 


GRINDER | 


- 
Keen, true edges J f; 
That's my trade ; 
With minimum waste 

On any straight blade! f | 


o 





| ° 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 823 Washington St., Dayton, F-7, Ohie 


SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE 
New York: E. P. Lawson & Co., Inc., 426 West 33rd Street 
Chicago: Harris-Seybold Potter Co., 112 West Harrison Street 
Southern Sales District 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 220 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
West Coast Sales District 3 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 460 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
1206 Maple Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Canadian Sales District 
Harris-Seybold-Potter, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
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4 HE paper industry, like many 
others, is desérvedly recognizing 


the great contribution being made 


by women to the war effort. Their 
native dexterity fits them to do cer- 
tain kinds of work amazingly well. 
As a result, thousands of men have 
been freed to handle the operations 
in which they excel . . . Those of 
us who serve paper manufacturers 


may properly join in a nation’s trib- 





ute. ‘‘Hats off,’’ say we at Lindsay, 
“to Miss and Mrs. Workman.” 


THE ) 
LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
1400] -14299 ASPINWALL AVE. » CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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idle with your front office. 











Then you, too, will be able 


Kindess regords 


8. Co 
- Hopper 
HOPPER PAPER COMPANy 





to score. 





Only one more comment: 





Mr. Hopper emphasizes 





hydrapulpers on stock for 















fine papers as well as for 
board and coarse grades. 
Only one suggestion: 
Suppose we also “huddle” 
—talk this thing over— 


soon. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
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THE PAPER MAKER 
DOES IT FASTER WITH <= 


If you were manufacturing paper, one folio sheet 
at a time, your drying problem would be very 
similar to that of the maker of felt hats. 


The fibers of rabbit fur for each hat are felted 
and formed individually. After most of the water 
has been removed by pressure and suction the 
felt is placed over a block and ironed by hand 
until completely dry. It is slow work, resulting 


in limited production at high cost. 


When you run a stream of vegetable fibers over 
the Fourdrinier wires of your paper machine, 
suction and pressure remove most of the water. 
Pressure and suction at the Hamilton wet felt 
remove most of what remains. Then the drier 
rolls complete the process, much like the flat- 
iron in the hands of the hatter. 


But be sure that it is a Hamilton Felt. Hamilton 
Felts deliver sheets with so little water remaining 
to be evaporated that less heat is needed at the 
rolls. It is fast work, resulting in maximum out- 


put at lowest possible cost. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER &© BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 








Established 
1858 
e 


— | 
— 
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The way Buffalo Pumps go about their jobs ceaselessly, 
without coaxing and with so little servicing, is winning 
for them new praise from hundreds of operating men. 
That’s because “dependability” is built into every 
Buffalo Pump from the drafting board up. Designed 


MO MUMNE 


by experts, constructed by experts, tested and okayed 
by experts, every Buffalo Pump is a high-efficiency 
unit exactly matched to its task—with a big margin 
of extra performance left over. In war, as in peace, 
Buffalo Pumps deliver the goods! 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


213 Mortimer Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Ready to 
Fight 
Black Liquor 
Corrosion 


A request on your firm's letter- 
head will bring you the Specifica- 
tions of Timken Alloy Steel Tubes 
for Black Liquor Evaporators. 
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tn War, 

. e -2 
“At ma Feace— 
There’s always a POWELL Valve for 
every requirement of Industry. 








The “KNOW-HOW?” acquired through 98 years 
of making valves—and valves only—has enabled 
POWELL Engineering to design valves to meet 
every problem of wartime flow control. This same 
“KNOW-HOW?” is your assurance for the post- 
war future. Shown here are a few examples of 
a complete POWELL Line especially adapted 
to your industry. As new requirements arise, 
there’ll be POWELL Valves to meet them. 


The Wim. Powell Company 125-pound tron Body 


200-pound Bronze Dependable Valves Since 1846 Bronze Mounted O. §. 


125-pound Stainless & Y. Gate Valve. Also 


Globe Valve with 
Steel O. S. & Y. Gate pacer tinge Rhema a Cincinnati 22, Ohio available in All Iron. 


Valve. 


seat and disc. 


250-pound lIron Body 
Bronze Mounted Re- 
grinding Swing Check Se 
Valve. - om 
ve = , 125-pound Stainless Steel 
7 0. S. & Y. “‘Y” Vaive. 


aL } 125-pound Bronze Ris- 
. =A f ing Stem Gate Valve. 

il ' 150-pound Stainless Steel i 

: 0. S. & Y. Gate Valve. . 

rg 300-pound Cast Steel 
0. S. & Y. Gate Vaive. , 
e MY e 
; ; Class 900-pound Cast 


125-pound Iron Body 200-pound ine . . : 125-150-pound Iron 

Bronze Mounted Non- less "Sheet a — — Swing Check Body Bronze 

rising Stem Gate Valve. Check Valve. Stainless Steel Mounted or All Iron 200-pound Bronze Gate 
Also available in Ali Needie Globe ‘“‘Master Pilot” Valve with renewable 
Iron. Valve. Gate Valve. disc. 
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210 Inch Kraft Machine Built for Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Arkansas 


- - HIGH PRODUCTION 
- « QUALITY PRODUCT 
- - LOW MAINTENANCE 


Three important factors that every paper manufacturer considers very care- 
fully when he buys paper making equipment. 


Bagley and Sewall paper machines hold an enviable position in the paper 
industry throughout the United States, Canada, and other countries for their 
excellent record of dependability and economy of operation. 


Accountable for this record is the aggressiveness of the company in provid- 
ing its own complete manufacturing facilities, adhering to the highest of 
production standards, employing the finest of engineering skill, as well as 
maintaining a broad research program. 


Our engineers are available for discussion of any of your particular prob- 
lems. Your inquiry as to our facilities and products is invited. 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, - NEW YORK 





BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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(In the illustration, soldiers are shown 
moving into a concealed position in 
France. Signal Corps Photo.) 


Another Christmas finds our men in far away places still 
defending the peace of the world. This Christmas will bring 
to nations that have been liberated from the enemy a joy 
unsurpassed by any other Christmas they have ever known. 

Because that joy is spreading every day that our armies 
move forward, our Christmas will mean more this year— 
there will be a new and deeper significance for the peace that 
came to the world in that little town of Bethlehem, nineteen 
hundred and forty-four years ago. 

More than seven hundred years before Christ, the 
prophet Isaiah wrote “How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 


salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” 


While the armies of the Allied Nations bring “good 
tidings of good” to the people of many lands, the spirit of 
Christmas and the peace of the world are being reborn to 
present generations. 
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into 1945 


>>> THE WAR ACTIVITIES 
Committee of the Pulpwood Consum- 
ing Industries announced on December 
3 that the U. S. Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign, now being actively pro- 
moted by newspapers in 23 pulpwood- 
producing states, will be continued in 
1945 to overcome a raw material short- 
age now threatening the war effort. 

Responding to appeals of the War 
Production Board, the committee will 
continue to advertise in 825 news- 
papers and to co-ordinate industry ac- 
tivities with those of county agents, 
foresters, farm groups and other stimu- 
lating greater pulpwood cutting for 
war and essential civilian needs. 

The committee reported that the co- 
ordinated efforts of all factors in the 
1944 pulpwood campaign were largely 
responsible for an estimated increase 
of 2,000,000 cords in mill receipts this 
year over 1943. 

Despite a last quarter slump in pulp- 
wood production, the committee said, 
present indications are that mill re- 
ceipts of domestic pulpwood will ex- 
ceed 15,000,000. cords in 1944 as 
against 13,000,000 cords in 1943. 

The full statement of the committee 
follows: 

The War Activities Committee of 
the Pulpwood Consuming Industries 
has decided to continue its program 
for stimulating pulpwood production 
in 23 states in cooperation with the 
press, war agencies, and farm groups 
in pulpwood-producing areas. Its de- 
cision was based on the continuing 


peak war needs for pulpwood products - 


and a last quarter slump in mill re- 
ceipts of pulpwood that now threatens 
1945 wood pulp production. 

Although mill receipts of domesti- 
cally cut pulpwood during the first 
nine months of 1944 were encourag- 
ing, a sharp production decline since 


U. S. Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign Will Continue 


xe hy ff 
4* *. Ai 
[i L®& 
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PULPWOOD 
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at 
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September in some regions and dwin- 
dling mill wood inventories constitute 
a serious threat to the war effort. 

The War Activities Committee has 
been advised by the War Production 
Board that 1945 requirements for mil- 
itary and essential civilian items pro- 
duced by the pulp and paper industry 
cannot be fulfilled unless increased 
quantities of pulpwood, of the desired 
species and specifications, are produced 
and delivered to the mills this winter. 

All indications are that military re- 
quirements for paper and paperboard 
will not decrease for some months 
after the end of the European war, 
while the same requirements for the 
Pacific war will rise sharply, even be- 
fore the fall of Germany. 

The critical needs for paper to re- 
habilitate liberated countries also will 
increase the pressure for greater pro- 
duction on United States pulp and 
paper mills during 1945. 

Due to continuing war needs and 
essential civilian shortages, it is likely 
that the pulp and paper industry will 
be one of the last major consumer 
goods industries to achieve a produc- 
tion level equal to demands. 

Thanks to the active co-operation of 
the newspapers, the farm press, county 
agents, foresters, farm groups and 
Washington and field representatives 
of Government war agencies, the in- 
dustry has been able to fulfill most of 
its wartime obligations in 1944. 
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But this production is now threat- 
ened by a falling off of pulpwood de- 
liveries to the mills at a time when 
most of them should be building up 
wood inventories for winter months 
when transportation is difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Unless pulpwood production can be 
stepped up during the early winter, 
some mills will have to close or curtail 
operations before spring. 

The most critical areas from a point 
of view of wood inventories and cur- 
rent production are New England and 
New York, and the Appalachian re- 
gion, particularly Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The pulpwood supply situation in 
the South is spotty and not nearly so 
encouraging as it was in the early fall. 
Mill receipts in the Southeast, espe- 
cially in South Carolina, have fallen 
off sharply. 

Unlike northern mills, southern 
pulpwood mills are largely dependent 
on current pulpwood production as 
they are unable to maintain large wood 
inventories for any length of time. 

Both the Northeast and the Great 
Lakes area are suffering from an un- 
der-production of long-fiber wood, 
such as spruce and fir, and unbalanced 
inventories in which the proportion of 
hard woods to soft woods is excessive. 
Most mills in these regions use the 
hard wood as mixers with the long- 
fiber soft woods. 









The necessity of increasing pulp- 
wood cutting is reflected in a Com- 
merce Department report showing that 
wood pulp stocks at the end of Sep- 
tember were 34 per cent below those 
of the same period in 1943. 

During the first nine months of 
1944, the report states, quarterly pro- 
duction é6f wood pulp has averaged 
about 2,500,000 tons while quarterly 
consumption has been 2,735,000 tons. 
Imports averaged 298,000 tons and ex- 
ports 52,000 tons, quarterly. 

As pulpwood receipts have declined 
since September, the fourth quarter 
wood pulp inventory situation is likely 
to be even more unbalanced. 


5 
FINANCIAL 


s... An irregular securities market dur- 
ing November had no significant effect 
on paper mill securities. A long series 
of financial statements for the first 
nine months of the current year reflect 
the effect of war taxes and reduced out- 
put on income positions of nearly every 
company. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net income for the quarter 
ending September 30, was $39,301, as 
against $71,001 for the same quarter 
in 1944. For the first nine months of 
1944, net was $123,499 as against 
$172,651 for the same months of the 
preceding year. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation— 
Nine months profit for the year to 
September 30 was $494,350, as against 
$471,418 a year ago. 

Container Corporation of America— 
Net profit for nine months of 1944 
amounted to $2.11 per share as com- 
pared with earnings of $1.74 for the 
comparable period in 1943. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net income for three months 
ending September 30 was $81,424 as 
compared’ with $80,051 a year ago. 
Nine months net was $255,112, as 
compared with $393,007 for the same 
period in 1943. 

Crystal Tissue Company—Net earn- 
ings for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 were $61,377, as against 
$104,973 for the comparable period in 
1943. 

Eastern Cor poration—Net profit for 
the nine months ended September 30 
was $419,080, as against $274,287 for 
the comparable period in 1943. 

Robert Gair Company — Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $519,078, as against $652,353 for 
the same period in 1943. 

Gaylord Container Corporation — 
Net income: for nine months ending 
September 30 was $241,617, as com- 
pared with $277,870 for the same pe- 
riod in 1943. 
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Great Northern Paper Company — 
Net profit for nine months ending 
September 30 was $1,310,951, as 
against $1,200,585 for the same period 
in 1943. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company — 
Net profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was $898,757, as compared 
with $921,507 in the same period of 
1943. 

International Paper Company—Net 
profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was $6,548,626, as com- 
pared with $6,622,475 for the same 
period in 1943. For the third quarter 
of 1944, net income was $2,114,376, 
as against $2,279,273 for the same 
quarter in 1943. 

Keyes Fibre Company — A bond is- 
sue of $1,800,000 carrying 41/4 per 
cent, due in 1959, has been offered for 
public sale. The proceeds will be used 
to redeem an entire outstanding bond 
issue of $1,137,500 in 41/4 per cent 
bonds, to provide $600,000 for plant 
additions, and for additional working 
capital. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation — Net 
profit for nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $1,916,507, as against 
$1,625,242 for the same period in the 
previous year. 

Mac Sim Bar Paper Company —A 
majority of the company’s outstanding 
stock has been acquired by the United 
Biscuit Company of America, which 
thus assures itself of its requirements 
for packaging its product. 

Masonite Corporation — Net profit 
for the fiscal year ended August 31 
was $1,173,585, as compared with 
$1,256,243 for the preceding year. 

Mead Cor poration — Net profit for 
16 weeks ending September 30 was 
$300,826, as compared with $288,642 
for the comparable period in 1943. 
For 40 weeks of 1944, net income was 
$795,120, as against $768,419 for the 
comparable period in 1943. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany — Net profit for the nine months 
ending September 30 was $948,928, as 
against $1,221,694 for the same period 
in 1943. 

National Container Corporation — 
Net income for three months ending 
September 30 was $332,926, as 
against $330,178 for the same period 
in 1943. For the first nine months of 
the year, net profit was $921,892, as 
compared with $584,986 in 1943. 

Oxford Paper Company—Net prof- 
it for the first three quarters of 1944 
was $611,860, as against $704,530 for 
the same period in 1943. 

Paraffine Companies — Net income 
for the quarter ending September 30 
was $449,906, as compared with 
$425,602 for the same quarter in 1943. 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany —Net profit for the first nine 
months of 1944 was $492,746 as 
against $339,725 for the same period 
in 1943. These figures do not include 
the profits from the sale of the com- 
pany’s Canadian timber interests, but 
only mill operation income. 

Scott Paper Company — Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30 
was $973,226, as against $998,619 for 
the same period in 1943. 

Sutherland Paper Company — Net 
profit for three months ending Septem- 
ber 30 was $170,047, as against $173,- 
512.a year ago. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation — 
Net income for nine months of 1944 
was $1,251,547, as against $670,753 a 
year ago. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
Nov. 25 Oct. 25 
A.P.W. Paper Co *31,-35%, 3% 
Celotex 14 13% 
Same Preferred 18 
Certain-teed Products... 7% 
Same Preferred 12914 124% 
Champion P & F Co... 30 29 
Same Preferred..1131%4—-114 113-113% 
Container Corp 2744 28% 
Cont. Diamond *10%-11 10% 
Crown Zellerbach 201, 20% 
Same Preferred 10314 102% 
Dixie Vortex *1714-17% 1814-18% 
Same “A” 48, *47144-47% 
Robert Gair 4% 4% 
Same Preferred ..1514-161y *1514-15%' 
Gaylord Container 20% 20 
Same Preferred *54-56 *5414-5514 
International Paper... 187% ¥% 
Same Preferred ...... 897/44 
Kimberly. Clark 37, 
McAndrews & Forbes... 27 
Masonite 40%, 
NE CR 6 11% 
Same Preferred 100 
National Container... 11% 
Paraffine Cos 58 
Same Preferred 
Rayonier, Inc, .......... 151 
Same Preferred ....... 331 
Scott Paper. 44, 
Same 414% Pref..... 115 
Same 4% Pref.....* 108-112 *1071-109 
Sutherland Paper. #30-3134 *30-31% 
Union Bag & Paper.... 14 13 
U.S. Gypsum 76), 78 
Same Pref. .......... * 182-186 *17514-180 
West Va. P & PCo..... *2314-24 23% 
Same Pref *109-110 *107144—-108% 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% 98%, me . 
Celotex 334% 10514 104 
Certain-teed 514% 102 102 
Champion P & F Co... ........ ; ina 
Internat’l Paper 5% 1034 

Same 6% .....-...-.--- 108% 
West Va. P & P Co..... .......... ngs 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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“DROPPED” 
IN PAPER 


NEWS ITEM: Special paper containers are used to drop equipment ) 
safely on the ground from planes, without the use of parachutes. 








Special paper containers have made it possible to land 
equipment directly on the ground from planes without 
damaging the contents. These paper containers take the 
place of parachutes, and are able to absorb the terrific 
impact of hitting the earth from great heights. 


Paper tanks to carry extra gas... Paper vests to keep 
flyers warm... Lightweight paperboard containers to 
carry penicillin by air... Paper bags to protect guns 
during shipping... New uses for paper, calling for new 
standards of lightness and toughness, new standards of 
quality in performance. New responsibilities — new op- 
portunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Puseyjones men and production facilities are devoted 
to serving America at War. While working on the 
problems of America at War, our Research and De- 
velopment Committee has discovered many new tech- 
niques, materials and theories. These practical and 
technical advantages, when incorporated in Puseyjones 
Machinery, will result in the most modern and efficient 
of Paper Making Machinery. 


The Pusey and Jones Corporation are in a position to 
repair or modernize existing machine installations due 
to the lifting of restrictions by WPB. At present we 
are working on several modernization jobs. We have 
prepared three informative articles: “The Post-War 
Fourdrinier,” “Development of Stream-Flow Vat Sys- 
tem,” “The Flow Spreader.” Ask for reprints by name. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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October Pulpwood Receipts 
Below that of a Year Ago 


>b>P Total receipts of pulpwood at 
United States pulp mills during Octo- 
ber approximated 1,319,000 cords or 
five per cent below those of October, 
1943, according to a release of the 
Forest Products Bureau of the War 
Production Board on November 27. 
Total domestic production was 1,155,- 
500 cords in October, and 163,000 
cords were imported. 

The decline in October receipts 
may have resulted from public over- 
optimism concerning the prospect of 
an early termination of the war in 
Europe, WPB officials said. Increased 
mere production efforts must be 
made by farmers, the pulp and paper 
industry and cooperating govermental 
agencies, WPB pointed out. 


. It is vital to the war effort that , 


United States pulpwood production 
requirements be successfully met, of- 
ficials warned. The 1945  require- 
ments for military and essential civilian 
items produced by the pulp and paper 
industry cannot be fulfilled unless in- 
creased quantities of pulpwood, of 
the desired species and specifications, 
are produced and delivered to the 
mills, the WPB Forest Products 
Bureau added. 

WPB outlined the pulpwood situa- 
tion as follows: 

October mill receipts of domestic- 
ally produced pulpwood were about 
six per cent below those of October 
of 1943. 

The Northeast and Lake State 
Region mills are in urgent need of the 
long-fibered species (spruce and fir) .In 
the South and Appalachian areas 
increased production of southern pine 
is required. 

During the first 10 months of 
1944, mill receipts of domestic 
pulpwood totalled about 12,729,000 
cords. This amount is about 18 
per cent above that of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago and approxi- 
mately the same as 1942, but repre- 
sents a decline of three per cent as 
compared with the nine-month total 
which was 21 per cent-above the first 
nine months of 1943. 

Northeast Region domestic receipts 
in the ten-month period were about 
three per cent below 1943 and 10 
per cent below 1942. October pro- 
duction of pulpwood by farmers was 
11 per cent greater than during Octo- 
ber 1943 and company-produced wood 
was about 13 per cent lower than 
during the like period a year ago. 

October imports of Canadian pulp- 
wood in the Northeast Region were 
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about 116,300 cords or approximately 
39 per cent more than in the same 
period in 1943. 

Inventories in the Northeast Region 
are about 17 per cent below those of 
October, 1943. This represents a re- 
duction in inventory of approximately 
37 per cent below what might be 
considered normal from October, 
1941, to date. This reduction in in- 
ventory position is critical. 

The manpower situation is by far 
the greatest factor affecting the volume 
of pulpwood production in the North- 
east Region, WPB officials said. 

Applachian Region October receipts 
were about 20 per cent below those 
of 1943. If this downward trend is 
not checked, a serious situation threat- 
ens in this area. Inventories in this 
region may have to be drawn upon 
heavily to keep up production. 

In the South, receipts of pulpwood 
were about two per cent below those 
of October a year ago. The combina- 
tion of hurricane weather conditions, 
diversion of prisoners of war to harvest 
activity and the employment of farm- 
ers full-time on harvests is responsible 


for the decline in receipts in this 
area. Inventories in this region 
dropped about 22 per cent in October. 
However, some mills suffered much 
heavier inventory declines than the 
over-all average and the production of 
kraft paper and board was conse- 
quently reduced at such mills. 

The situation in the South may 
become serious unless the wood po- 
sitions of some Southern mills are 
much improved by November receipts. 

Lake States domestic receipts in 
October were 123,600 cords or about 
the same as in October, 1943. Inven- 
tories in this region are up about 21 
per cent above a year ago. However, an 
excess of hardwood inventory which 
was built up during the 1943-44 
winter season, can only be utilized 
by making increased quantities of 
spruce and fir available. 

In the Pacific Northwest Region, 
domestic pulpwood receipts during 
October totaled about 211,000 cords. 
This represents an increase of about 
nine per cent over October in 1943. 
This improvement in domestic pro- 
duction may be attributed to the good 
logging weather experienced during 
the month. However, the manpower 
situation in this area is not improving 
and it is anticipated that it may be 
worse in the succeeding months. 





PAPER INDUSTRY’S 
POSTWAR DEMAND NOW 
BEING CONSIDERED 
Although Washington officials look 
forward to an extended period of con- 
tinued shortage of paper and paper- 
board, industry and Government alike 
are considering the manner in which 
the industry can be converted from a 
war to a peace economy. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has reported that 
the paper industry may be one of the 
latest major consuming industries to 
produce the quantities demanded by 
Government and civilian consumers. 
Canada has announced that British 
calls for pulp will force a reduction of 
100,000 tons in the first six months of 
1945 as compared with shipments in 
1944. The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration is scheduling requirements for 
large quantities of paper for overseas 
uses. In the face of this situation, 
the Overall Paper Industry Advisory 
Committee has presented the following 
recommendations to the War Produc- 
tion Board for the liquidation of pulp 
and paper controls after Victory in 
Europe: 
1) Revoke the chlorine orders as 
soon as there is an adequate supply. 
2) Revoke the pulp allocation order 
(M-93) when there is a 25 day inven- 


tory of market pulp available to con- 
verting mills based on October 1942 
consumption. Discontinue segment al- 
location on V-E Day except where spe- 
cific grades may be needed for essential 
military requirements. Adjust pulp 
withholding provision on V-E Day 
with due regard to the ratio’,of war 
requirements to total production. 

3) Revoke paper mill machinery 
and wire cloth orders. 

4) Retain M-241 (paper and board 
production reserves) as long as re- 
quired by war needs; reduce reserve 
percentages progressively as conditions 
permit. 

5) Relax print paper and convert- 
ing paper orders proportionately to ad- 
justments in M-241. 

6) Amend L-120 on V-E Day, elim- 
inating as many of the provisions as 
practicable. Revoke L-120 when M-93 
is revoked. , 

+ 


>>» THE PURCHASE OF the 
Reading Glazed Paper Company, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, was announced re- 
cently by Wyomissing Glazed Paper 
Company, of Reading. Sam R. Fry, 
president of Wyomissing, states ‘that 
the two companies will continue*to 
operate separately, though with co ‘4 
bined resources. 
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The Dowicides are a group of seven- 
teen related germicides and fungicides 
that meet practically every require- 
ment of industry in combatting the 
effects of bacteria and fungi. 


Dowicides are the result of many years 
of research. They have proved them- 
selves so effective in controlling mold 
that today they are used in many major 


industries. They prevent mold and 
bacterial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 






Dowicide is widely used in the paper industry. 
Sprayed onto lap stock as it emerges from 
the lapping machine, it prevents formation of 
black or bluish mold that otherwise manifests 
itself in the finished product. Added to stock 
chests, it eliminates souring of pulp slush 
which occurs because of the presence of natural 
foodstuffs. 


Paper used in wrapping products having a 
high moisture content is also fortified with 
Dowicide since such packaged products often 
raise the moisture content of the wrappings to 
over 12 or 14% at which point fungi grow 
very rapidly. 

Other uses in the paper industry include pro- 
tecting machine felts and preserving adhesives. 


Write the Dowicide Division for further infor- 
mation that will help you give mold a knock- 
out blow! 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston * Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland 


Detroit + Chicago «+ St. Lovis + Houston + Son Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Among the many Dow products serving the Paper Industry are: 
Methocel, Ethocel, and Caustic Soda. 


DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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Reduced Controls Believed 
Necessary 


>> Reduced controls over pulp and 
paper, through revocation of certain 
conservation and limitation orders 
and modification of others, are con- 
sidered necessary after “Victory in 
Europe” Day by the Over-all Paper 
Industry Advisory Committee, the 
War Production Board announced 
early in November. Certain controls 
are essential if the industry is to 
meet war needs and carry out its obli- 
gation to provide ready employment 
as additional men become available, 
the committee said. 

The committee adopted the report 
of a task group that expressed the 
belief that after “V-E” Day there may 
be a lessening of military demands for 
pulp and paper that the demand 
now placed on United States mills 
may be reduced as more of the world’s 
supply is made available to the Allies. 
With continued production for war 
and maximum employment in mind, 
and assuming that the supply and 
demand factors are sufficiently favor- 
able, the committee recommended 
that the following actions be taken 
after ““V-E” Day: 

That, as soon as a reduced military 
demand assures an adequate supply of 
chlorine, Orded L-11, which limits 
the brightness of pulp and paper, be 
revoked and Order M-19, which re- 
stricts the amount of chlorine used for 
bleaching, be suspended. 

That pulp allocation by segements 
be discontinued and allocation for 
manufacture of specific grades of 
paper, both under the pulp allocation 
order, M-93, be discontinued except 
as required to meet military paper 
requirements. 

That withholding of pulp from in- 
tegrated mills be reduced as quickly 
as war demands are curtailed and that 
the percentage of pulp withheld be 
at the ratio of war demands to total 
pulp production. Under this procedure, 
white pulp and kraft pulp would be 
treated separately. 

That allocation of market pulp re- 
vert to use and inventory control as 
soon as possible. 

That M-93 be revoked as soon as a 
25-day inventory of market pulp, based 
on October, 1942 consumption, is 
available to converting mills. Such 
pulp would include that in the hands 
of market pulp producers, in transit, on 
dock, and in the hands of converting 
mills. 

That a further study be made of 
L-120, the paper simplification and 
standardization order, with a view to 
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After “V-E” Day 


recommending the removal of all pro- 
visions that do not now contribute 
to the prosecution of the war. Such 
parts of the order as affect basis 
weights, etc., should be continued as 
conservation measures but should be 
eliminated when M-93 is rescinded. 

That Orders L-209, controlling wire 
cloth used in the manufacture of pulp, 
paper and paperboard, and L-83, con- 
trolling paper mill machinery, both of 
which affect the paper and paperboard 
industry, should be revoked. 

That M-251, which provides for the 
allocation and control of pulpwood in 
critical shortage areas, be studied to 
determine whether it is now a deter- 
rent to the industry, and, if so, re- 
voked. 

That M-241, the paper and paper- 
board conservation order, be contin- 
ued in effect only so long as it is neces- 
sary to insure the production of papers 
required for the Government and that, 
when the need for directives is passed, 
it be rescinded as quickly as possible. 
In the meantime, it was recommended 
that as the need for Government with- 
holdings and directives is reduced, the 
reserve percentage now placed upon 
the industry be reduced. 

That other orders involving con- 
sumption quotas be relaxed propor- 
tionately as the percentage of reserve 
under the paper and paperboard con- 
servation order M-241 is reduced. 


Sd 


WOOD FROM NEW 
ZEALAND SENT HERE 

The New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University has re- 
ceived 20 cords of pulpwood from 
New Zealand for experimental pur- 
poses. The wood, which was shipped 
half way around the world, is popu- 
larly known as Monterey pine. It was 
sent to the forestry college by the 
Whakatane Paper Mills, Auckland, be- 
cause no institution in New Zealand 
or in Australia is equipped to carry 
on the investigations desired by the 
Whakatane company. 

The wood was sent to the College 
to determine the possibilities of mak- 
ing satisfactory chemical pulp for book 
and writing paper, rayon and other 
purposes. The wood is in four-foot 
lengths and was cut from trees about 
eleven years old. In New Zealand soil 
and climate the Monterey pine has 
a remarkable growth and is consid- 
ered a superior tree. It grows on the 
average of four feet in height annu- 
ally and often reaches a diameter of 


eighteen inches when twelve years old. 
An acre of this mature timber will 
yield from 100 to 150 thousand board 
feet, and exceeds that in many places. 

It is believed that the timber indus- 
try will take a leading place in the 
economy of New Zealand in the future 
and that the Monterey pine will be. 
come an important factor in postwar 
prosperity. 

Professor Clarence E. Libby, head 
of the Department of Pulp and Paper 
at the forestry college, reports that ex- 
cellent results are being obtained in 
pulping this wood and that paper ma- 
chine runs of several types of paper 
will be made from this pulp in the 


near future. 
- 


IDLE FORT EDWARD 

PLANT OF I. P. CO. 

SOLD TO MARINETTE 

A transaction which is of outstand- 
ing interest to the paper industry, and 
one which brought good news to the 
town of Fort Edward, New York, cul- 
minated with the announcement that 
the Marinette Paper Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, has acquired 
the idle plant of the International 
Paper Company at Fort Edward. 

About the middle of the summer 
of 1942 a lack of raw material forced 
the closing of the Fort Edward plant. 
The mill is one of the old mills, but 
it is well equipped; there are seven 
paper machines. When the mill was 
operating, it produced fine papers, and 
shipped a large amount of papers to 
South America. 

R. C. Mateer, president of the Mar- 
inette Paper Company, states that his 
company contemplates operation of 
the Fort Edward plant as an additional 
source of production of Scott products. 

The people of the town of Fort Ed- 
ward have been overjoyed by this news. 
The opening of the plant will be a 
boon to the town’s postwar employ- 
ment, particularly the employment of 
returning veterans. 


>>> THE TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS of a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation have been 
accepted by a vote of the board of 
directors of Brown Company, Berlin, 
New Hampshire. The loan consisted 
of a first mortgage of $6,500,000 to 
that company, which means $4,000,- 
000 additional borrowing, half of 
which was authorized by RFC for 
plant improvements, prior to reorgan- 
ization of the company in 1941. 
The directors are proceeding with the 
completion of plans for reconstruc- 
tion of the company plants in Berlin. 
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Completely defiberizes, 
with equal facility, hard 
sized rag or half rag 
papers ; sheeted or lapped 
Sulphate, Sulphite, Soda 
or Mechanical Pulps, and 
can be regulated to ob- 


tain the desired results. 





E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY- PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality casement oats of Quality Mechinery for Paper Mills for Paper Mills 
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ST. REGIS LAUNCHES 
$3,000,000 PROGRAM TO 
EXPAND PRODUCTION 


R. K. Ferguson, president, St. Regis 
Paped Company, announced today that 
a $3,000,000 construction and expan- 
sion program has been started at the 
Deferiet, New York , pulp and paper 
mill, one of the six St. Regis mills 
located in northern New York State. 
The increased tonnage of better grades 
of groundwood magazine and printing 
Papers is mecessary to meet existing 
and indicated future demands. 

The program includes the installa- 
tion of a new high speed 212 in. 
fourdrinier paper machine, expansion 
of capacity to manufacture bleached 
sulphite and bleached groundwood 
pulps, with a battery of the latest type 
Roberts grinders, a new steam plant 
and a new bleaching plant. Three 
paper machines will be equipped to 
manufacture machine coated papers 
for the catalogue and magazine pub- 
lishing fields. 

° 


PROGRAM FOR CANADIAN 
EXPORTS TO U. S. FOR 
FIRST HALF OF 1945 
A program for exports of pulpwood, 
pulp and newsprint from Canada to 
the United States during the first six 
months of 1945 has been announced 
by the War Production Board follow- 
ing a meeting of U. S. and Canadian 
officials. 
Concerning the program, WPB of- 
ficials made the following statement: 
During the first half of 1945, 
Canadian deliveries of newsprint to 
the United States will be maintained 
at the same rate as in 1944, and pulp 
deliveries will be reduced slightly. 
This will mean deliveries of newsprint 
of 200,000 tons. per month from 
Canada to the United States. During 
the first half of the year, Canadian 
pulp exports to the United States will 
be at the annual rate of 1,000,000 tons. 
This figure compares with exports in 
1944 of 1,100,000 tons. The re- 
duction has resulted from the necessity 
recognized by all concerned that Can- 
ada supply additional quantities of 
pulp which is urgently needed by 
Great Britain and other Allied coun- 
tries. Shortages of wood at the mills 
have also contributed to this reduction. 
These shortages have been partly offset 
by extraordinary efforts of the Can- 
adian newsprint industry to produce 
additional quantities of pulp. The re- 
duction in pulp supplied to the United 
States may require some domestic ad- 
justments by the War Production 
Board. 
Pulpwood exports during 1945 will 
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The Paper Industry on the Air 
Over a nation-wide hookup on Sunday afternoon, November 5, E. W. Tinker, executive sec 
retary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, spoke to the people of the nation on 
the paper industry and its place in their lives. This program was featured as one of the 
Union Pacific's series of programs “Your America.” saluting American industry. Mr. Tinker 
is shown above going over his radio script with Lyle DeMoss, producer of the program, just 
before the broadcast. Mr. Tinker said in part: “Paper is the lifeblood of civilization. 
Consider a world without paper—no textbooks for education, no libraries to preserve scien- 
tific knowledge: no newspapers, no magazines, no paper boxes or cartons for low-priced 
packagings; no paper napkins, paper cups or facial tissue to aid in modern sanitation. But 
there are some uses with which you may not be so familiar. For example, wood pulp—the 
same kind that is used for making paper—supplies more than 75 per cent of the raw 
material required for rayon, which is used in parachutes, powder bags. tires and sell- 
sealing gasoline tanks. Cellophane and plastics are made from wood pulp. So is nitro 
cellulose, which is used for smokeless powder. It is to the everlasting credit of American 
resourcefulness and enterprise that the wartime requirements of the nation have been met. 
The paper industry has a big job to do. We will continue to meet war requirements until 
the war is won. despite the shortage at the home front.” 


be a minimum of 1,250,000 cords, sub- 
ject to upward adjustment jn accord- 
ance with the agreement al ao? 
erated for more than a year“for an 
equal sharing between the two coun- 
tries of total Canadian production of 
“purchased” pulpwood. stream driving during the summer 
During the wood-driving season in months and other physical factors. 

1944, shortage of water in the streams e 

reduced the deliveries of pulpwood to 





second half of 1945, sufficient to al- 
low an overall improvement in Can- 
adian production of approximately 5% 
thereafter. Any such improvement 1s 
subject to the hazards of weather dur- 
ing the cutting season, difficulties of 


Canadian mills below the volume that 
had been anticipated. The drought 
continued through the fall. This has 
created a very “tight” wood supply 
situation during the first half of 1945. 
Reports of wood production in the 
Canadian woods during the current 
cutting season are encouraging, and 
it is hoped that some improvement in 
deliveries of pulpwood to Canadian 
mills may be possible during the 


>>» THE OPENING OF offices in 
New York City is announced by the 
Apollo Chemical Company, Inc. The 
company is engaged in the buying and 
selling of chemicals, oils, waxes, res 
ins, gums, and all other chemical raw 
materials, and is offering a complete 
purchasing service including assistance 
in filing applications for allocated ma- 
terials, priorities, etc. The address 1s 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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Don’t throw away your old rolls 


OLD ROLL 
Monel, Inconel, nickel, stainless steel, and alloy 
covers may be applied to your old worn-out cores 
of any width and diameter, whether they be cast 
iron, brass, or bronze. Merely ship your old rolls 
to The Youngstown Welding and Engineering 
Company for Weldco covers. 





WELDCO COVER ‘ 


Weldco covers are applied by a patented com- 
bination of pressure and welding processes. The 
results are smooth, rigid rolls that will not sag. 
And remember please, that Weldco covers will 


not come loose or slip. 


OLD ROLL RECOVERED 


Weldco covers will resist the corrosive action of 
ee stock. The smooth roll surfaces will remain 
from pits and cracks. In short, rolls covered 

by the patented Weldco process (exclusive with 
The are bet wn Welding and Engineering Com- 


Beha 


© than the new rolls made of other 


WELDCO 


COVERED ROLLS 





Weldco covered rolls give long, efficient service 
on wire return rolls, wire tension rolls, wire shak- 
ing rolls, guide rolls, felt rolls, worm rolls, and 
spring (darice) rolls. Weldco rolls have been profit- 
able investments for the many companies that are 
now using them. Resisting corrosion and abrasion, 
frequency of grinding and polishing decreases. For 
cost saving facts which are based upon actual 
service records, write today. Don’t delay any 
longer in finding out how Weldco covered rolls 
can be a profitable investment for you. 





THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING AND ENGINEERING CO. 


3752 OAKWOOD AVE. 


YOUNGSTOWN 9, OHIO 
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The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview, Washington, recently 
awarded a contract to the Roy T. Earley 
Company, Tacoma, Washington, for 
the installation of a whole log barker 
and a new chipper at the company’s 
pulp division in Longview. 

The new barker will be similar to 
one recently installed by Weyerhaeuser 
in its pulp plant at Everett (Wash.). 
The barker will accommodate logs 
from 9 inches to 72 inches in diameter 
and from 12 feet to 26 feet in length. 
Two overlapping jets of water which 
will exert pressure to more than 1,400 
pounds per square inch for a stri 
4 inches to 7 inches, will peel the bark 
from the logs. 

A new building to house the barker 
will be built at the mill site. The new 
chipper will be designed to take whole 
logs up to 40 inches. A band mill 
for trimming logs over 40 inches also 
will be installed. 


* 


>>> FORMAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT was made on December 2 of 
the change of name of the APW 
Paper Company, Albany, New York, 
to APW Products Company, Inc. The 
change was brought about because of 
the company handling additional 
products outside the paper field. The 
concern, organized 67 years ago in 
Albany, will continue unchanged, and 
will produce its regular lines of paper 
products. 
+ 


FRASER, LTD. BONDS TO 
BE REDEEMED. ALSO 
RESTIGOUCHE CO., LTD. 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., Edmund- 
ston, New Brunswick, has announced 
the calling for redemption of all out- 
standing bonds of the company and of 
its subsidiary, Restigouche Company, 
Ltd. Fraser Companies bonds are be- 
ing called for pao enn on January 
1, 1945, at 103 and accrued interest. 
Restigouche bonds are being called for 
redemption on the same date at 101 
and accrued interest. Both issues are 
payable as to principal and interest at 
the option of holders in United States, 
Canadian, or sterling currencies. 
Funds for the redemption of the 
outstanding 6 per cent bonds are being 
provided in part by the issue of 
$7,000,000 of Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
3Y, per cent first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust bonds, dated January 1, 
1945, and maturing January 1, 1965, 
payable as to principal and interest in 
U. S. currency only. The new bonds 
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are being placed privately in the 
United States. Balance of funds re- 
quired for redemption of the two out- 
standing issues will be provided out of 
the company’s resources. 


* 


>>» SIXTEEN FIRMS in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, were authorized re- 
cently by WPB to resume production 
of civilian goods. Among these are 
the Griffith-Hope Company and Rich- 
ard Buran, manufacturers of paper dis- 
pensers. 
* 


DEERFIELD GLASSINE 
TAKES UP OPTION ON 
co. CONTROL 

Announcement has been made by 
Paul Hodgdon, president of the Keith 
Paper Company, Turners Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, that the Deerfield Glassine 
Company, of Monroe Bridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has exercised its option of 
acquiring a controlling interest in the 
Keith company. 

Mr. Hodgdon has stated that the 
exercising of Deerfield Glassine Com- 
pany’s option, combined with ‘profit- 
able operation, has resulted in the 
Keith Paper Company making final 
payment on a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan, the original amount 
of which was $375,000. The amount 
of stock involved in the transaction is 
10,207 shares. 

The Keith Paper Company has been 
under the management of Deerfield 
Glassine since early 1939. A rehabili- 
tation program started at that time has 
resulted in greatly increased produc- 
tion and over-all efficiency. 

Regardless of improvements already 
made, Mr. Hodgdon states the com- 
pany plans to spend over the next year 
or two up to $175,000 for additional 
new equipment which will further 
strengthen its position. Some of this 
equipment is already on order and the 
rest will be ordered as fast as condi- 


tions warrant. 
® 


After more than twelve years of in- 
volved legal proceedings, Premier 
Drew of Ontario, has announced that 
reorganization plans have been reached 
which may bring the Abitibi company 
out of receivership. 

The announcement stated that it 
now is necessary only to obtain court 
approval of details of the plan, and 
while this may take some time, there 
seems to be little doubt that the 
tangled affairs of the $120,000,000 








company may be unraveled for the 
first time since 1932. 

The proposals for settlement of the 
claims of each class of security holders 
and creditors are as follows: 

1) Total claim of the bondholders 
will be settled as at last June 1 with 
$1,288.80 for each $1,000 bond. 

2) Unsecured creditors will be paid 
in cash, receiving 100 cents on the 
dollar of claims proved in the winding. 
up proceedings subject to an over-all 
limit of $900,000 in Canadian funds. 

3) Arrears of cumulative dividends 
on 7 per cent shares will be cancelled 
and each present share will be divided 
into four preferred shares with a par 
value of $25 each, with a preferred 
dividend of $2.50 a share and re 
deemable at the option of the company 
at $37.50 a share. 

4) Arrears of cumulative dividends 
on 6 per cent shares also will be can- 
celled and each present share divided 
into 4 nate shares with a pat 
value of $20 and two common shates 
of no par value. The preferred shares 
will carry a preferred dividend of 
$1.50 a share and be redeemable at the 
option of the company. 

5) Each two present common 
shares will be consolidated into one 
share without nominal or par value. 
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>>» A CHANGE OF NAME has 
been recorded in New York State, un- 
der which the name of the Thomson 
Paper Mills, Inc., at Thomson, New 
York, has been changed to Wash 
ington Paper Mills, Inc. (Cf. P. 1 & 
P. W., Aug., 1944, p. 562). 


Sf 


WPB GETS PLAN FOR 
CAN. ALLOCATION OF 
PULPWOOD TO U. S. 
An announcement by the WPB on 
November 25 stated that: 
Recommendation that 1945 alloc- 
tions of Canadian pulpwood to United 
States mills be made in the same pfo- 
portions as were used in 1943 and 
1944 was submitted to the War Pro- 
duction Board by its Canadian Pulp- 
wood Industry Advisory Committee. 
United States imports of Canadian 
pulpwood during 1945 have been set 
at a minimum of 1,250,000 cords, the 
estimate given the industry advisory 
committee at its meeting November 
21, 1944. 
The 1944 import quota was oflg- 
inally set at this same figure, but was 
increased in July by a serene 
allocation of 255,000 cords. It is & 
ed that a similar supplement 
quota will be granted by Canada im 
July, 1945, but the exact amount will 
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engineers are always ready 
ip ye problems concerning: 
Was ers... Black Liguer 
«» «Lime Sludge Filters 
z ++<Di- 
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Exclusive improvements and developments incor- 
porated in the Swenson- Nyman Washer make possible 
two-stage washing on a single-drum . . . permitting one 
washer to do the work of two (sometimes three) ordi- 
nary drums in kraft, sulphite, and soda pulp mills. 


The advantages of this washer are explained in detail 
in a new bulletin which contains photographs, diagrams, 
and facts of interest to every mill executive who wants to 
increase pulp washing efficiency. Ask for Bulletin F-104. 
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not be determined until after the close 
of the pulpwood production season in 
Canada next spring. 

Although the belief prevailed some 
weeks ago that pulpwood receipts were 
in ample quantity to meet current pulp 
and paper programs, officials of the 
WPB Forest Products Bureau said, 
within the last sixty days receipts have 
fallen off materially from the levels 
reached in July and August. Unless 
there is a recovery of wood production, 
the shortage of pulpwood will be 
aggravated to a point of further cur- 
tailment in pulp and paper production, 
they added. 

The decrease in pulpwood receipts 
was said to be due chiefly to the failure 
of woods workers to return from agri- 
cultural harvest and to transportation 
difficulties caused by shortage of 
freight cars and extremely wet weather 
in the northern sections of the country. 

Approximately 200,000 cords of 
pulpwood was reported as remaining 
to be shipped from Canada on account 
of 1944 quotas scheduled to be re- 
ceived by the United States mills be- 
fore the end of the year. About 
125,000 cords of this balance is for 
the account of Northeastern mills, and 
the remainder of Lake States mills, 
WPB reported. 
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>>> THE NET EFFECT of the re- 
moval of federal power restrictions on 
the newsprint industry in Canada will 
be that the industry as a whole will 
gain nothing in production during the 
fourth quarter of this year over the 
method of operation hitherto planned. 
This statement was made by Paul Kel- 
logg, general manager of the News- 
print Association of Canada. Mr. 
Kellogg further states that during the 
first quarter of next year there will be 
.a gain of a few thousand tons, and this 
gain will be increased toward the 
middle of .1945, so that in the second 
half of next year full benefit from the 
removal of power restrictions will be 
realized. 
od 


“WOOD FOR WAR” TOUR 
CONDUCTED IN N.E. TO 
RECRUIT WORKERS 
Under an Army-Navy sponsorship 
and the War Manpower Commission, 
a caravan of combat veterans of both 
branches of the U. S. service, toured 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 

during November. 

oe at Belfast, Maine, stops 
were made at principal points in the 
three states. Sixty-eight scheduled 
stops were made, and the.tour ended 
at Manchester, New Hampshire. Mo- 
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tion pictures and special programs 
stressed the importance of “Wood for 
war,” in an effort to recruit workers 
for the lumber and pulp industries. 
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>>> HEAVY DEMURRAGE 
CHARGES have been ordered by the 
ODT to discourage delays in the load- 
ing and unloading of boxcars. This 


became necessary due to the present ~ 


demands for boxcars to move the 
bumper wheat crop in addition: to 
heavy military freight. *§ 
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>>> A REPORT FROM Couer d’- 
Alene, Idaho states that the newly in- 
corporated Idaho-Montana Pulp and 
Paper Company will build two pulp 
mills. One of the mills will be located 
in Couer d'Alene; the location of the 
other has not been announced. The 
firm is incorporated for $1,500,000. 


Sd 


QUEBEC FORESTRY ASS’N 

HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 

Speaking before the first annual 
meeting of the Quebec Forestry Asso- 
ciation, held in Quebec October 3 and 
4, Omer Lussier, Quebec forestry engi- 
neer, said that between $300,000,000 
and $350,000,000 would be required 
to carry out a 25-year plan of rational 
exploitation, conservation and refor- 
estation in the forests of the province. 

Delegates attending the meeting dis- 
cussed the establishment in Quebec of 
small forestry villages whose popula- 
tions would work exclusively at the 
rational and controlled exploitation of 
the woods under the supervision of 
forestry experts. 


* 


>>> A SURVEY is being conducted 
for the American Forestry Association 
by Arthur E. Emmerling, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, former lumber advisor for 
the WPB. Mr. Emmerling is covering 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, to determine 
the timber growth and what the vol- 
ume of timber amounts to. The survey 
is expected to take about two years. 
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U. OF MAINE OFFERS 

SPECIAL COURSE IN 
PULP & PAPER TECH. 
Beginning with the winter and 
spring terms of 1945, the University 
of Maine will offer courses in pulp and 
paper technology designed to give a 
practical knowledge of current meth- 
ods and practices in the pulp and 


paper industry. High school cheng 
try is the only prerequisite for theg 
courses. The subject matter will be 


‘y particular value to men engaged 


sales or production work in pulp ang 
paper and allied fields. 

This course is offered in response t§ 
requests from discharged veterans 
others. Courses need not be taken fo 
college credit unless the student 
wishes to complete requirements fof 
a college degree. Full particulars mag 
be obtained from the College of Tech 
nology, University of Maine, Orong 
Maine. 4 

od 


GROUP OF WASTEPAPER 
DEALERS IN NEW YORE 
WARNED BY THE ©) 
The Office of Price Administration 
has “cracked down” on a group @ 
wastepaper dealers who are accus 
of violating price ceiling orders. 
QPA has filed injunction suits againg 
fourteen operators in the Greater New 
York area. Other dealers are being i 
vestigated, and warnings have been sefil 
to twenty-one other dealers 
box manufacturers cautioning thea 
that their licenses to continue in busi 
ness may be suspended. 
OPA officials call the practices co 
plained of “salvage sabotage,” and 
addition to injunctions, criminal pros 
cutions and triple-damage suits, th 
license suspension provision of federal 
law may be invoked. 


A 


>>» SCHOLARSHIPS have agaif 
been offered by the Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company, Ltd., Chandler, Quebec, t@ 
boys of the Protestant schools of Matas 
pedia to Gaspe who rank first in d 

partment examinations of grades nine 
ten, and eleven. The awards, three 
of $50 each, will be made according 
the results of examinations to be held 
next June. 
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BUILDING PRODS., LTD. 
BUILDING PAPER MI 

Work on a paper mill was started: 
recently by Building Products, Ltd., a 
an addition to its plant at Ville La 
Salle. Main offices of the company ate} 
in Montreal, Quebec. The project will) 
cost $365,000, and will increase the 
company’s output of sheating papef 
and roofing felt. 

The building is of steel and con 
crete; walls and roof will be covere 
with the company’s products. Im 
cluded in the extension is a steam plant] 
with a 60 by 40 ft. boiler room and # 
700 hp. boiler. 
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LOW COST, FAST AND SIMPLIFIED HANDLING 
OF FON OF BULK OR PACKAGED PAPER STOCK: - 
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The “AUTOMATIC” TRANSPORTER for horizontal 
movement of many more tons of paper stock, per 
load than by conventional methods, from receiving, 
to process, to storage, to shipping. You cut handling 
costs and effect valuable time savings as each load 
is swiftly transported to destination. 

The control of the movement of the TRANSPORTER 
is in the handle—at the trucker's finger tips. Starting, 
stopping, reversing or increasing speed is done with- 
out effort. 


NO STRAINING 
.»» TUGGING... PULLING 
Nor PUSHING 
with the TRANSPORTER 


"AUTOMATIC" Tiering Fork Trucks offer new 
opportunities for lowest cost unit load han- 
dling and storage on pallets. Teamed with 
the TRANSPORTER you get coordination 
that allows no loss of motion or time as each 
unit load is brought by the TRANSPORTER 
for stacking. You can stack clear to the ceil- 
ing to conserve space, You fully utilize the 
vertical space that is ordinarily wasted. 


"AUTOMATIC" Tiering Fork Trucks are avail- 
able in every type and capacity for paper 
handling—pulp, rolls, flat stock and miscel- 
laneous materials. 





POSITIVE MECHANICAL BRAKE - CONTROLS 
IN STEERING HANDLE + FORWARD AND 
REVERSE SPEEDS - FRONT WHEEL POWER 
DRIVE - SHOCKLESS HYDRAULIC LIFT WITH 
EASY FOOT CONTROL + “DEAD-MAN" 





For YOU.. 


It's economical and safe to ship on pallets or skids 


. saves time and labor 


the SHIPPER .. your CUSTOMER 





CONTROL 


‘ Penn Se ae 3 pont A Pie - 
, ah ; tit ee RS eee 
; é Dleiich we aN ee “ 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
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Bucking Old Man Winter 


toed arching up from a rotary plow, 
makes a pretty picture . . . but it’s only 
another “headache” to loggers striving 
to maintain the uninterrupted flow of 
pulpwood necessary to keep paper mills 
operating at capacity. 

Paper was never so important as today. 
Its uses in war are legion. And to meet 
an unprecedented demand, mill opera- 
tors everywhere are assuring peak effi- 
ciency for their machinery through the 
use of Texaco lubricants. 


Texaco steam cylinder oils,forexample, 
make possible lower oil consumption 
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and assure dependable engine perform- 
ance. They atomize completely, adhere 
to cylinder walls and separate rapidly 
from the condensate. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many fields, a few of which are listed 
at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. ! 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





“FOR THE PAPER “InDusreY E 


THEY PREFER TE XACO 


x More locomotives an 

cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 

Texaco than with any other brand. 
More revenue airline miles in the 
. S. are flown with Texaco than 

with any other brand. 


%& More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


x More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 

% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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Less Paper Auailalle for 1945 


will be 75 per cent for war and 25 
per cent for civilian. 

Translated into tonnage, so as to 
give us a ready appreciation of the 


>>» BECAUSE CIVILIAN recon- 
version got a set-back, this does not 
mean that the paper business is greatly 
affected. 

For the past three years, the con- 
sumption of paper by the war agencies 
has increased steadily which means 
that the amount of tonnage available 
for civilian consumption steadily de- 
clined. For instance, in the month 
of October, the division was 381/, per 
cent for direct war agencies and 331, 
per cent for indirect. Thus, 72 per cent 
of the over-all paper products went to 
war and 28 per cent to civilian. For 
the month of November, the division 


situation, this November division 
means that on the basis of 1940 total 
paper consumption of 17,000,000 
tons, the war is getting 13,000,000 
tons and the civilian economy, 4,000,- 
000 tons. In 1940, civilians con- 
sumed the entire 17,000,000 tons. 
Delay in the reconversion of indus- 
try is not going to affect these figures 
to any degree. The thing which is 
the big factor is the continuance of 
the strife. The longer the fighting 





lasts, the more paper will be consumed. 
Beginning with 1945, paper will be 
in greater demand for the war eco- 
nomy; therefore, less available for 
civilian. 

How long can this condition last ? 

Lt. General Montgomery of the 
British Forces said last July: “This 
d----- war has got to end by 1948 
because there won't be any more pa- 
per.”’ Perhaps the General's observation 
was based upon the critical scarcity of 
paper in England and Europe. How- 
ever, it is a marked contribution to 
the fact that paper is the prime es- 
sential commodity to the war economy. 

There is no denying the logic of 
the facts about paper. Production 
is declining and will continue to de- 
cline. The efficiency of paper has 
been and is continuing to decline due 
to the liquidation of prewar grades. 
Stocks and inventories in every posi- 
tion are exhausted and 1945 will wit- 
ness a drastic shortage of paper in 
America. 

Despite all plans on prospectus of 
postwar planning for increased produc- 
tion based on reconversion of indus- 
try, less paper will be available for 
every end use. Besides all that, we 
are not fighting a war—we are en- 
gaged in the mopping-up process of 
many millions of fanatical outlaws and 
the fighting will not cease until the 
last armed outlaw is killed or cap- 
tured. 

And that will take a long time. 
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A Postwar Opportunity 


>>> JUST AS LONG AS the people 
of the United States, or any other 
country for that matter, are permitted 
freedom of action in reference to 
their economic existence, there will 
be small businesses. Some individuals 
because of temperament, training and 
desire, fit into a small organization 
better than a large one. “I'd rather be 
a large toad in a little puddle than a 
little toad in a large puddle,” is an 
old adage that is familiar to many 
people. 

The present-day pulp and paper in- 
dustry of this country is made up of 
large operating units, medium-sized 
units and small units. Probably, the 
trend of the industry during recent 
years has been toward the development 
of larger and larger mills. Yet, even 
with this tendency, the majority of the 
Paper mills in the industry today are 
of comparatively moderate capacity. 

The larger mills are better adapted 


to the production of standard grades 
of paper—papers that can be made 
in the same weights and same colors 
day after day at high speeds and with 
least possible interruption of pro- 
duction. 

World War II has been responsible 
for the development of many new uses 
for paper. These new uses have de- 
manded papers actually created to meet 
them. To produce such papers has 
meant extensive and expensive re- 
search on the part of certain mills, 
chemical raw materials suppliers, gov- 
ernment research bureaus, colleges and 
universities, and probably many other 
kinds of organizations. 

Some of these papers, because of 
their innate characteristics, are being 
made on paper machines that have had 
to be slowed down in order to accom- 
modate them. Surely, this practice is 
entirely satisfactory for the duration, 
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but what about the time when peace 


comes. 

Possibly some of the present manu- 
facturers of these special papers which 
certainly have proven their worth in a 
civilian market through their war 
service, will continue to produce them. 
Other manufacturers probably will 
prefer to return to their old standard 
lines or possibly to new lines which 
have come about as the result of an 
aggressive research program. 

Should some of the larger mills dis- 
continue the production of these 
special papers, the opportunity to man- 
ufacture them will be wide open for 
the smaller or moderate sized mills. 
Management of these mills, however, 
will have to be up to the situation. 
They must know the technology for 
producing these papers. They must 
put their mills in shape to make them. 
They must have adequate technical 
control of mill operations. They must 
be familiar with markets. - | 

Only the future will tell how well 
some of the mills will meet this op- 


portunity. 
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>>> CHEMISTRY NEVER’ TAKES 
anything for granted. In the chemical 
world nothing is commonplace—nothing 
extraordinary. Everything, however abun- 
dant or rare, of easy access or difficult to 
attain, is simply an element. . . . An 
element with potentials. 

Take coal, for instance—a most familiar 
item in every day life. The majority of 
our 35 million Americans think of coal 
as something which will keep them warm. 
Some are readily conscious of its ability 
to furnish the major portion of the Na- 
tion’s industrial power. Only the studied 
scientist possesses an inkling of what coal 
does, what it can become, what are some 
of its tremendous influences on tomorrow's 
every day life. 

Here is a fact well known to the coal 
mining and chemical industries, but little 
known elsewhere: Of the 650 million tons 
of coal produced in this country during 
1943, 100 million tons of coal went for 
metallurgical and chemical use. From bi- 
tuminous coal comes constituents of ex- 
plosives for shells, bombs, torpedoes, am- 
munition—materials for food preservation 
and building insulation—material for in- 
secticides—for fertilizer—for lacquers, for 
eyebrow pencils. 

Neoprene, a synthetic rubber, is derived 
from coal. Nylon, invaluable war and 
peace material, is made in part from coal. 
Coal tar dyes are vital to war use, and 
will continue to serve ably in peacetime. 
And by no means Jeast is the whole array 
of sulfa drugs, improved antiseptics and 
anesthetics; plus atabrin, synthetic substi- 
tute for quinine. All of these, in whole 
or part, come from coal. 

Coal is a base for plastics which range 
from adhesive on plywood aircraft to 
musical instruments, from insulation on 
electric wiring to radio antennas. Dry 
cleaning fluids, antifreeze for internal com- 
bustion engines, flotation reagents and 
countless other chemicals are derived from 
coal, 

Coal is intricately woven into the fabric 
of industrial progress of this country. But 
more than this the multitude of uses for 
coal are just beginning to be explored. 
For our whole economic structure coal is 
a prime essential, but for chemistry it is 
merely a single element; an element with 
large and promising potentials. . . . And 
what chemistry already has done, and 
will continue to do with the single element 
of coal is merely a small indication of 
what this science of determination and de- 
velopment will do with a multiplicity of 
other elements, equally commonplace. 

Indeed it behooves everyone, regardless 
of his work or trade, to keep abreast of 
the major developments by chemistry since 
through them, or because of them, whole 
new industries may spring up—or estab- 
lished ones die. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago I wrote 
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for the Chemical Industry 


of the early development of rayon—a 
chemically engineered synthetic product 
that seriously threatened the silk industry. 
Even at that time it was suggested that the 
perfection of rayon would disrupt the 
economic welfare of Japan and that “the 
reverberations of rayon may echo in the 
halls of the world’s chancellories.” We 
now see that rayon, and the basic chemistry 
behind it, might have been a contributing 
factor to the present Far East conflict. And 
if chemistry can do that to the nations of 
the world—what could it not do to a single 
industry ? 

Of material effect to both industrial and 
social civilizations are the comparatively 
recent chemical developments which are 
even now pushing back the long established 
horizons of speed, visibility and altitude. 
Visibility already has been extended by 
new devices which reveal the structural de- 
tails of matter heretofore unseen by even 
the most powerful light microscope. As for 
accounts of new and startling speeds and 
altitudes, consult your local newspaper. for 
reports of robot bombs, rockets and jet 
propulsion motors. And while these de- 
velopments are too new to have been fully 
explored and exploited they do indicate 
that chemistry is now in the saddle of 
“functional engineering; that today the 
chemist is the senior scientist over the 
physicist, the metallurgist or the electrical 
technician. The chemist is rapidly de- 
veloping a new and more elaborate set of 
tools; a set which will permit, for all of 
us, a more exact knowledge and surer un- 
derstanding of the nature and characteristics 
of all substances. 

Exact knowledge of material structures, 
now made through electronic observation, 
opens up infinite possibilities for the 
chemist to change or alter a material, or 
combination of materials to meet a certain 
need. As an instance the Dow Chemical 
Company revealed that through dimensional 
observation of metal crystals, now possible 
through the use of the electron microscope 
and “Vectograph” makes it possible to de- 
velop new, unknown and better alloys. As 
a matter of fact high government chemists 
have been employing the electron micro- 
scope, in the development of synthetic rub- 
ber, long before the new production plants 
began to operate. 

While we are still some ways off from 
having “arrived” in our synthetic rubber 
development and production program, what 
has thus far been accomplished in the mass 
production of synthetic within two years 
after Pearl Harbor can be considered a most 
outstanding chemical engineering achieve- 
ment. At the present time it is thought 
“impossible” to produce the many new 
synthetics cheaply enough to completely 
overthrow the domination of natural rubber. 
Heretofore rubber has been able to be im- 
ported into this country, at a profit, at a 
tidewater delivered price of ten to fifteen 


cents a pound. Chemical men say it will be 
“impossible” to beat this for at least two 
years . . . But since the chemical engineer 
has always been the guy who has said: 
“the ‘highly difficult,’ we do immediately; 
the. impossible takes a little longer,” you 
can pretty safely bet that his estimate of two 
years is on the conservative side. 

According to a recent number of Business 
Week: “The oil companies are proud 
papas of a chemical engineering achieve. 
ment of their own. 100-octane gasoline and 
superoctane gasoline are synthetic (built- 
up) chemical products, whose mass produc- 
tion is a triumph of chemical engineering. 

“And the petroleum chemists plan to 
intensify their research efforts as soon as 
they can get the manpower. For example, 
Robert P. Russell, president of Standard 
Oil Development Company (the research 
subsidiary of Jersey Standard), has said 
that his company would like to double its 
present staff of research workers because 
it has ‘used up the fat’ from its prewar 
research. Its wartime payroll numbers 
about 2,000. 

“Although the super-super aviation fuel 
component, triptane represents the all-time 
peak in fuel for the conventional aircraft 
engine, chemists avoid saying that a better 
fuel is ‘impossible.’ They also avoid off- 
hand opinions on the easy conclusion that 
reaction motors will not require highly 
specialized fuel. 

“These chemists have made a long tech- 
nical climb from the days when crude oil 
was ‘fractionated’ simply by boiling off its 
various natural components, or ‘fractions’, 
at various boiling-point temperatures. Sep- 
aration now is effected and new fractions 
created, by chemical processes. The re- 
sulting chemical products are the raw ma- 
terials from which may be synthesized hun- 
dreds and thousands of finished products 
and intermediates, solvents, plastics, clean- 
ing preparations, adhesives, resins, medici- 
nals, alcohols, synthetic rubber, and synthet- 
ic fuels that can be tailored to fit the re- 
quirements of any type of engine.” 

In such brief space there is no oppor- 
tunity to discuss, however sketchily, the 
amazing advances of chemical engineering 
in the fields of insulation and building 
materials,—food production and preserva- 
tion,—vermin and insect control,—drugs, 
medicine and therapeutic science,—textiles, 
—paper, and even transportation. Such 4 
discussion might justifiably occupy space 
equivalent to whole editions of this maga- 
zine. But however comprehensive the ex- 
position of advances in chemistry, it could 
only point up to the single warning signal: 
“Look Out for the Chemical Industry.” It 
is, in reality, a genii—and capable of either 
great good or great harm to you and the 
industry with which you are identified. 
When the chemical genii is abroad, be of 
open mind. Be willing (and able) either 
to jump—or welcome it with open arms. 
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3 BULK-FLO CONVEYOR-ELEVATOR Units Handling Wood P.1.V. GEAR VARIABLE SPEED CHANGERS Accurately Con- 
Chips Efficiently and at Low Cost. trol Speeds on Cutters, Press-Rolls, Coaters, Pumps, etc. 
> 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVE... The Ideal Drive 
Pum ‘Wherever Long Life and 


CHAINS FOR CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS... 
; for Beaters, Ps, etc.—' 
fficiency Are Desired. 


Standard Link-Belt Chain for Every Service. E 


BELT CONVEYORS Assure Low Cost Handling of Sulphur, SPEED REDUCERS For Every Service—Herringbone, Worm, 
Lime, Salt Cake, Wet Pulp, etc. Motorized Helical Gear Types. 
OTHER LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Chains and attachments of malleable iron, Promal and steel .. . _ Silverlink Roller 
Chains and Sprockets . . . Log Hauls . Slasher Table Chains . Conveyors to and from barking drums .. . 
and driving barking drums . Sorting Table Conveyors . . . Chip, Chemicai and Refuse Conveyors. . 
Handling mt . . Skip Hoists . . . Conveyors of all types . Automatic Underfeed Gaewtyps S 
Loaders and ‘d nloaders. . . « Vibrating Screens . . Water-Intake ‘Screens . . Roto-Louvre Heat Dryers and Coolers 
. Gears . Pulleys . . Couplings . Clutches ... Ball, Roller and Babbitted "Bearings . 
i Py Paper ‘Roll Handling Equipment - » « Special Machinery, etc. 
0534- 


Dryers . . . Car Spotters . . . Sprockets . 
Grease Cups... Safety Collars... Base Plates .. . Shafting 
Catalogs sent on request. 


As specialists in the design, manufacture and application of materials handling and power transmission machinery for all industry, Link-Belt oom 
neers have learned how to apply an extensive knowledge and experience, effectively, to the solution of all kinds of materials handling and pow 
and power transmission machinery, Se anu be of tae 


transmitting preblems. Because Link-Belt makes many types of conveyors, chains 
service in recommending the equipment most certain to aid in attaining efficient production. 


- Chi 9, Indi lis 6, Lag moe hia 40, Atlanta, Dalles 1, Minnea 5, San F 24, T at 
LINK BELT COMPANY — aging Offices, f octeny branch stores and distributors ayn dS. —_— — 
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TO START YOUR SUPERCALENDERS WITHOUT 


Here's another performance-proved innovation in the control of 
paper-mill drives, making use of the G-E amplidyne. Although 
a simple arrangement, it’s amazingly fast and precise—typical 
of a dozen or more different applications of amplidynes and 
electronics to modern paper-mill drives. 

It is well known that, during the threading operation, 
tension cannot be effectively controlled by the usual weighted 
rolls. Breaks are frequent, because the winder motor is not in 
step with the supercalender motor—the ‘‘tail’’ is too weak to 
move the weighted-roll control. 

Now, an amplidyne unit can be introduced to match the 
speeds of the winder motors and the supercalender motor during 


PILOT GEN. PILOT GEN. 
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\ BREAK > 


the threading period. Inde- 
pendent of the width or 
strength of the web, it adjusts 





the speed of the winder motor 
to that of the supercalender 
drive. Tension on the ‘‘tail”’ 
is never too great. The opera- 
tion is brought up to speed 
quickly, yet without a break! 


Dozens of other paper-mill 
drive control problems are 
being met in mew ways out of 
G.E.’s unique combination of 
experience. in (1) electronic 
and amplidyne control (2) 
paper-mill electrification. Bet- 
ter check your modernization 
plans with our application 
engineers. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 






















PUNCTURE TESTER 

This tester measures the resist- 
ance to both puncture and bend- 
ing of fibreboard, wallboard, 
corrugated board, plywood, and 
other container materials. The 
method, involving the puncture 
of material by a metal point on 
the end of a pendulum arm, has 
recently been adopted as a 
tentative standard by ASTM. 
(Bulletin GEA-4168 gives de- 
tails.) 


G-E REFLECTION METER 

This instrument measures the 
spectral reflection character- 
istics of paper according to the 
testing specifications of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, 
special calibration and stand- 
ards being furnished by the 
Institute. High sensitivity permits 
measurement to 1/10 of 1 per 
cent on samples having reflec- 
tion values of 50 per cent or 
more. (Bulletin GEA-8853 gives 
full information.) 
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FOUR G-E TESTERS 
TO HELP YOU STEP UP 
PAPER QUALITY 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Buy all the BONDS you can —and keep all you buy 















ELECTROLIMIT PAPER GAGE 
Paper thicknesses from .003 
inch to .030 inch can be checked 
continuously as paper of varying 
thickness passes over a calender 
roll. Paper thickness is controlled 
to precise limits. (Refer inquiries 
to Pratt & Whitney, Div., Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 
Conn., which builds and sells this 
gage incorporating G-E electric 
parts.) 








RECORDING PHOTOELECTRIC 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 

With this device, colors can be 
matched and color standards 
established on a scientific basis, 
completely independent of eye 
judgment. It draws a spectro- 
photometric curve for any sample 
in five minutes or less, defining 
the color characteristics over the 
entire visible spectrum. Samples 
so matched will be identical 
under any light source. (Bulletin 
GEA3680) 








663-14-187 
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CHECKED £. TOOTH CONTACT 


1.—Checking tooth contact with worm and gear located at exact 
center distances, checked to within 1/10,000th of an inch. 


Before assembly, every De Laval ve rm Gear is tested on the machine shown at 
the left, in which it is accurately mounted with the center line of the gear and 
the center line of the worm correctly spaced and at true right angles. Under these 
_ conditions the tooth contact is observed and the back lash accurately measured. 
After assembly in the gear case, tooth contact is re-checked by means of 
bearing blue to assure correct adjustment. Such checking and holding center dis- 
tances within close limits assures satisfactory operation of De Laval Worm Gear 
Speed Reducers, and facilitates installation when De Laval Worm and Gear 
sets are purchased for use in other machinery. 


Specifications alone do not make a worm gear. 


WORM GEAR DIVISION yore outs: ah eee eae 


EOMONTON * GREAT 


WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS sais < eatann’< maa « Gee 
x NSA t AN . re TREA 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS + CEN NE EAR NEW Y aa A 
YT RG R HESTER ST PAUL + SALT 

TRIFUGAL BLOWERS and COM ' fen ae 


PRESSORS + IMO OIL PUMPS STEAM TURBINE COMPANY - TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY — 


TURBINES + HELICAL GEARS and 
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THE BATTERY 
| THAT GIVES 
30% LONGER LIFE | 




















Reveluiinany Ht 








HILCO “THIRTY” 


WITH 30% LONGER LIFE 


RADICALLY CUTS 
MOTIVE POWER BATTERY COST! 


% Reduces depreciation and maintenance 
% Gets more work done 
% Packs a terrific wallop 


What every materials handling man wants in a 
storage battery is packed into this amazing new 
Philco “Thirty.” 


In high capacity, it is tops in the field—assuring 
the maximum tonnage every shift. Even after long 
hours of heavy work, it has the reserve power to 
climb ramps and grades, and complete the shift 


in high. 


But the feature which sets the new Philco “Thirty” 


entirely apart from all other batteries you have 
known, used, or even heard of before—is its phe- 
nomenal long life. 30% longer life—often more— 
has been demonstrated time after time in exhaustive 


field tests. 


Here, then, is more than just a new and better 
battery. Here is a new standard of battery perform- 
ance—and a new yardstick by which all battery 


values must now be judged. 


That’s why it will pay you to get posted on this 
great new Philco Battery which is now available in 
certain types and limited quantities. Full informa- 


tion gladly will be sent on request. 
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EVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE OF 
PHILCO FABRICATED INSULATION® 


Only PHILCO “THIRTY” has it! 


Here is a brand-new construction prin- 
ve ciple and an ultra-modern application 
of a proven insulating material. Both 
the results of Philco pioneering! This 
material is fabricated glass tape wrap- 
ve ped around the positive plates in two 
layers, first vertically and then hori- 
zontally. Even a single layer of this glass 
tape insulation has been found to have 


. better retentive power in holding the 
n- active material in the plate, than the 
'y standard glass mat! And—of course, the 
| plates of the Philco ““Thirty”’ are further 

protected and insulated with the time 
tested Philco slotted rubber retainer and 
IS rubber separator. *Paten: applied for 
n 









PHILCO “THIRTY 
UNRETOUCHED 
PHOTOGRAPH 


CONVENTIONAL 
TYPE CELL 

UMRETOUCHED 

PHOTOGRAPH } 





Note absence 
of sediment 


Note 
sediment 


PROVED BY YEARS OF 
FIELD AND LABORATORY TESTS 


| As proved in scores of service tests, these unretouched photo- 
'gtaphs show what happens when a Philco “Thirty” cell (A) 
Pand a conventional type cell (B) are tested side by side in 
‘Motive power cycle service, charged and discharged in 
Series in the same circuit. Glass jars were used here only to 
permit observation. Note almost total absence of sediment in 
the Philco “Thirty”, while the sediment space of cell B is fill- 
ed. Cell B has delivered its normal life expectancy and is worn 
out—while the Philco “Thirty” still delivers over 100% of 
fated capacity, with a long margin of serviceable life still to go. 





THE CLIMAX OF 50 YEARS 
OF LEADERSHIP IN BATTERY 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


The procession of Philco “Firsts”, cover- 
ing the whole field of motive power and 
stationary batteries, has set the pace in 
modern battery design. Check the develop- 
ments, which have contributed most to 
today’s higher capacities, increased effi- 
ciency, longer life, and lower cost—the 
record shows you get it first with Philco. 


PHILCO VITRABLOC 


A development for telephone, con- 
trol and standby service, that materi- 
ally increases battery room capacities. 


PHILCO FLOTE 


The battery that exerted a major in- 
fluence on the wider use of full float © 
service, by eliminating low cells. 
More efficient...more economical 
to maintain. 


vw fe 
4 








PHILCO HIGH CAPACITY CELLS 


Through modern plate design, Philco 
showed the way to increased capacity 
without increase in over-all battery 
dimensions. A tremendous advantage 
in many motive power operations. 











As described in the foregoing pages, 
Philco is ready, today, with the advanced 
battery performance and long-life economy 
you'll need in your post-war operations. 
With model manufacturing facilities, Philco 
is ready to produce these superior batteries 
in greater volume than ever before. 


In the complete Philco line are modern 


PHILCO 


storage batteries for all industrial applica- 
tions—industrial trucks, mine locomotives 
and shuttle cars, diesel starting, railroad 
car lighting and air conditioning, control and 
power, telephone service and signal systems. 


On your next purchase of batteries specify 
a modern Philco. 





The modern, stream-lined, 
one-level Philco Battery 
plant, located at Trenton, N. J. 


CORPORATION 


STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


For 50 Years a Leader in Industrial Storage Battery Development 
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Dryer Clothing 
Meets Each Mill's Specific Needs 


»»>* 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit the require- 
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ments of all mills—or even all positions on the same 
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machine. 


That is why HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engineer- 
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ing,” which has produced not one but several dis- 
tinct types of Cotton and Asbestos Felts, has been 


of real assistance to many Paper Mill Superin- ig 
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Therefore, if it is a rugged, heavy felt you need for 
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fine finish in normal production ... or a lightweight, 


, oe 
os extra-porous felt for faster drying . . . or an Asbestos =| 
a felt to withstand the advanced temperatures in- ae) 
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s volved in high-speed production of Kraft and other 
one A 4 heavy papers — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engi- 
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neering” has the answer to your problem. J Senses] 
a pe F| 
on 4 And for your Carrier Rope requirements, spe- fr ee 
a0 cify HOOPERWOOD-Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until 
a Ps Hooper engineers designed this high-grade prod- ff ict 
uct, rope of comparable quality was obtainable A Jb; 
Pa only from foreign sources. a Sis? 
it, 
g WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. ' ‘- ar p 
’ — s : (y 
3 New Yoh PHILADELPHIA Chicago a Si ar 
i Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. ‘ES ri 
Pl aS Since 1800 (through six wars) the HOOPER name has symbol- , al 
f Y ized highest quality in Cotton Duck and other Heavy Colton cit 
f Fabrics, Paper Mill Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope, Sash Cord. . ; 


HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 








Good bearings . . . the best you can get .. . are always 
a sound investment, because they are less expensive to 
operate and they last longer. 


Ryertex Bearings are especially well suited to the paper 
industry because they work well with all types of lubri- 
cants ... water, oil, grease or any combination accord- 
ing to the application. Ryertex has a much lower coeffi- 
cient of friction than metallic bearings and outlasts them 
many times. 

Installations of Ryertex more than pay for themselves 
through power savings, lubricant savings (when water 
is used) and in long trouble-free life. Each bearing is 
individually engineered and custom built. All bearings 
are designed to meet the particular requirements of the 
operation, and to give maximum support with a mini- 
mum of friction. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., PLANTS 


You can profit by the experience of Ryertex engineers. 
For over fifteen years Ryertex non-metallic bearings have 
been used in a wide range of industrial applications. Let 
us show you how Ryertex bearings are helping others... 
and how they can serve you to advantage. Write for de- 
scriptive bulletin, or send details of your bearing appli- 
cation for prompt recommendation. 


In Case of Accident... 


Because Ryertex bearings last so long and are so 
trouble-free—we find too many of our customers try- 
ing to get along without spares. 


However, even with Ryertex bearings accidents may 
happen—lubrication is overlooked, a roll breaks, etc. 
—so in wartime when it is difficult to get 24 hour 
replacements, we urge that you play safe and keep 
spare bearings on hand. 


: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


RYERSON 

















Aztec manuscript of about 1550. Produced on amat! paper. 


The First American Papermakers 


VICTOR WOLFGANG von HAGEN 


Author of “The Aztec and Maya Papermakers” 


>>> THAT EMINENT AUTHOR- 
ITY on old papermaking, Dard 
Hunter, has told us in many of his 
publications that paper was a Chinese 
invention. ‘The Chinese eunuch Ts’ai 
Lun, in the year A. D. 105, proclaimed 
his marvelous invention of true paper 
—a thin felted material formed upon 
flat porous moulds from macerated 
vegetable fibre.” And, step by step, 
this True Paper penetrated both ends 
of the Taklamakan desert until, by the 
Fifth Century, true paper was in gen- 
eral use throughout all Central Asia. 
From thence it spread to Europe, to 
England, and centuries later, to 
America. : 

Paper, it is generally accepted, was 
only first manufactured in America in 
1690 (one of the last civilized places 
on the earth’s surface to establish paper 
mills), but what of the Aztecs and the 
Mayas? They were making, and they 
were using paper long before the Chi- 
nese are recorded to have done so. So 
who was using “what” and “where” 
depends on a point of view. Paper 
may have two definitions, the cultural 
and the technical, for paper cannot be 
defined wholly by the process of its 
manufacture. The Aztecs and the Mayas 
were not the originators of true Paper, 


Paper tree, or tree-of-the-rocks as drawn 
by Aztec herbalist. Heavy lines encircling 
roots represent rocks. 
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but they were very, very close to it. 
Paper was in general use by the Mayan 
civilization in Southern Mexico as 
early as the Second Century B. C. They 
were “‘the first American papermakers.”” 

Let us glance quickly at the Mayas. 
They were typical American Indians, 
agriculturists mostly, huntsmen at 
intervals. Having learned to “domesti- 
cate’’ such products as corn, potatoes, 
squash, and beans, they then provided 
themselves with leisure. They lived 
in a land where soft limestone lay 
exposed below the verdure of the jun- 
gle. The leisure that a beneficent agri- 
cultural system gave them was used 
in carving that limestone. Out of it 
they fashioned such beautiful cities as 
Cépan, Palenque, and Quirigua. Upon 
these cities they lavished designs that, 
even today, excite the artist. Without 
knowledge of metal, without beasts of 
burden, the Mayas built their civiliza- 
tion. Theirs was a true neolithic world, 
a virtual stone age. Yet they did more 
than this. They were traders and mer- 
chantmen, too. Paths were cut through 
the green mansions of tropical Middle 
America; trade and commerce were 
far-flung, even beyond the limits of 
their realm. Ideas in art, religion, and 
government were spread broadcast, 
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and these served to quicken other 
tribes of other speech and lesser cul- 
ture. Astronomy became highly de- 
veloped and gave birth to a calendar. 
The Mayas even discovered the con- 
cept of zero. And so out of all this 
maze of abstract mental activity there 
arose a system of ideographic-painting 
which eventuated into hieroglyphics 
and further evolved into a form of 
writing. This became literature. As a 
corollary to writing, a smooth writing 
surface had to be invented. Thus, in 
some remote epoch, a paper superior 
in texture and durability to Egyptian 
papyrus was perfected by the Mayas. 
This bark-fiber paper they called buun. 

Paper gave permanent content to 
the Mayan civilization. The invention 
of writing, and of paper on which to 
record it, gave expression and dura- 
bility to its ideas. Paper, in the role 
of a sketch pad, played its part in the 
erection of the gigantic architectural 
monuments. Paper became the trans- 
missional agent of Mayan civilization 
from one epoch to another, and gave 
substance to its oral traditions. As 
man had done elsewhere—in China, 
in Egypt, in Rome, in Greece—so did 
the Mayas accumulate books (and they 
were actually books). These they 


housed and protected through the cen- 
turies. And when the Mayan peoples 
went into eclipse in the year 600-9 
A. D., the Aztecs in Central Mexico 





Designs of bark-beaters made of stone. 


took over. The Aztecs entered the 
lake regions of the valley of Mexico, 
gradually absorbed the commanding 
island and called it Tenochtitlan (from 
their own tribal derivation, Tenoch- 
oas). With a judicious use of rapine, 
bribery and statecraft, they enlarged 
this realm. As the Romans took over 
Greek culture, so did the Aztecs take 
over the Toltec. 

Under the Aztecs much of Middle 
America became systematized. Trade 
was extended; so were the levies of 
tribute. In no civilization that had 
heretofore appeared in the Americas 
was there so insistent a demand for 
paper. 

Paper was needed to record tributes, 
to mark the villages and cities tribu- 
tary to Mexico. Paper was needed for 
legal documents. Paper, made into 
rolls thirty feet in length, was used 
as by the scribes of ancient Toth to 
record methodically the accretions of 
their conquests. Paper took on, as it 
did with the Chinese, a religious and 
ceremonial character. Paper, folded 
like a railroad timetable was used for 
preparing the books, forming the li- 
braries which were housed at Taxcoco. 
And, finally, paper was itself a tribute. 
Entered in one of the most famous 
Mexican codices, the Libro de los Trib- 
utos, there is this highly significant 
item: 

“Twenty-four thousand reams of pa- 


per are to. be brought yearly to the 
storehouses of the ruler of Tenoch- 
titlan.” 

“Twenty-four thousand reams of 
paper...” Judged by any standard, 
this is an enormous amount of primi- 
tive paper, even when the Spanish 
word resmas* is nothing else than an 
expression which fortuitously coin. 
cided with the Aztec numeral pilli, 
or twenty. “Twenty-four thousand 
reams’’—480,000 sheets of paper, in 
sum, was then to be paid annually in 
tribute. This enormous consumption 
would seem to suggest that papermak- 
ing had left the craft stage and had 
entered that of industry. 

Neither the papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians nor the amatl-paper of the Az- 
tecs was actually “paper” as we now 
understand it. True paper reduced to 
an encyclopedic definition, is a more 
or less thin tissue, composed of any 
fibrous material, the individual fibers 
of which are first separated by me- 
chanical action (beating, pounding, 
etc.) and are then deposited (actually 
felted) on a mould while suspended 
in water. This is “true paper” and 
the Chinese were the inventors of it. 
It was the Chinese who devised the 
implement — the papermaking mould 

(*) Ream is adopted from the Spanish 
resmas, which in turn owes its termological 
derivation to the Arabic rizmah, a bundle, 
especially a bundle of paper. 





Left—Bark-beater made of wood. Right—Bark-beater in use. 
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peper made? Very simply. 








Left—Felting strips of fiber into sheet on small board. Right—Sheet being removed from board after having been dried in the sun. 


—which was capable of picking up 

the masticated fibers, so constructed 

as to allow the water to escape, leav- 

ing the interwoven fibers in an even, 

homogenous mass. This, as every pa- 
maker knows, is paper. 

Throughout the centuries, this has 
remained the principal technique of 
papermaking, and upon this principle 
the modern paper machines founded. 
Not only did the Chinese invent and 
perfect true paper, but from the heart 
of China paper began its westward 
march. 

Yet, other civilizations reached great 
cultural heights without the knowl- 
edge of “true paper.” The Egyptians 
and Syrians manufactured papyrus, the 
Mayas, huun-paper, and the Aztecs 
perfected amatl-paper. In default of 
the technics of “true paper,” they still 
perfected a writing surface of consid- 
erable utility. This invention affected 
civilization materially. While it is not 
necessarily true that the quantity of 
paper consumed stands in direct rela- 
tion to the intellectual development 
of a nation (for the Inca civilization 
in South America had neither paper 
NOr writing), it is nonetheless true 
that man’s intellectual rise has been 
astride the fibrous material called pa- 
per—no matter what its mode of man- 
ufacture. Whether it was couched in 
4 mould as was the Chinese paper, or 
pressed into a laminated substance as 
Was papyrus, or beaten from the inner- 
bark of the wild fig tree, as was the 
amatl-paper of the Aztecs, it served 
for writing—and writing, once per- 
fected, freed communication from 
limitation of time-space factors. 

How was this primitive American 
It was 
eaten from the bast-fibers of the 
Ficus, a tropical tree related to the 
mulberries. In essence and in the be- 
ginning, Mayan paper was fashioned 


much as tapa cloth (although Dard 
Hunter will not accept the term tapa 
cloth, since it is paper, not cloth). The 
soft inner bast fibers were pulled from 
the tree and made into a roll and sub- 
merged into a running stream to free 
it of its “milky sap." Then days later 
it was placed on a smooth surface and 
beaten with wooden beaters, grooved 
with horizontal ridges. The pounding 
intermeshed the delicate fibers until 
a smooth, soft, pliable and thin sur- 
face was created. Then with heated 
stone “‘irons’’ it was burnished. Cut 
into strips, the artist-composer wrote 
and drew upon the strip; it was then 
folded screenwise into book form. 

So far there is nothing unusual 
about the technique of the first Ameri- 
can papermakers. The methods, the 
beaters, even the same species of plant 
are universally used everywhere by 
primitive people. But here rises the 
exception. The American Indians were 
the only people using the tapa-like 
paper material who used it culturally, 
as paper. They began not only to draw 
upon it, but to write upon it. They 
developed a series of ideographs 
which, with illustrations, created lit- 
erature. This was the first and only 
time that tapa paper became a truly 
cultural medium. 

This development did not end with 
the Mayas. When their successors, the 
Aztecs, took over the ancient world of 
Mexico, they improved upon the tech- 
nique of the Mayan papermakers. Not 
only was the tapa paper made into 
rolls and strips, but into paper sheets. 
Apparently, so much paper was used, 
the paper craftsmen found themselves 
running out of fibers, since when a 
tree was stripped of its entire outer 
bark, it died. Necessity being the 
mother of invention, everywhere it 
was suggested to the papermakers that 
they utilize the branches. Only from 
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these they obtained smaller lengths 
of fibers. Laid edge to edge on a small 
board, these fibers were pounded 
gently so that the edges of the strips 
were meshed, felted, in a word, 
couched, to form a sheet of paper. 
This was the only advance open to 
tapa paper manufacture. The meth- 
ods are so close to true paper that it 
is hard to know where one begins and 
the other ends. By the introduction 
of this technique to papermaking, even 
greater quantities of paper could be 
manufactured. The Aztec rulers made 
it a point to levy tribute on these pa- 
permaking villages. The consumption 
of paper by the Aztec people was truly 
enormous. 

It is not alone from the records they 
left us, nor from their monuments 
which still defy time, that these facts 
have been gathered. For ancient pa- 
permaking still continues in Mexico. 
In little villages in Pueblo and Vera 
Cruz, Indian women still make paper, 
as did their ancestors five hundred 
years ago. Neither the instruments nor 
the techniques have changed. Time 
has altered nothing. And when, in 
the course of preparing a book about 
these ancient papermakers, I discov- 
ered these people, they (with much 
urging, of course), prepared actual 
paper samples for the book, precisely 
as would their ancestors had they lived 
and had they not been snuffed out by 
the roaring thunder of the Ordnance 
of Hernan Cortes. 

America need bow its head to no 
other culture. Whether it be Greek, 
or Egyptian, Chinese or Burmese, the 
patient American Indian craftsman, 
working on this green continent, dis- 
covered as early as any, the means of 
conveying his thoughts by putting 
them down on paper. They had no 
knowledge of it then, but these Mayas 
were the First American Papermakers. 
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Sulphate Turpentine... 
a Review of the Literature 
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>>> WITH THE PERPETUA- 





TION, harvesting, and utilization of 
our forest resources on a planned basis, 
the desirability of using the by- 
products of the pulping processes of 
the cellulose industry will become of 
importance not only from the economic 
standpoint but also with the view to 
employing materials which have been 
wasted previously to a very great ex- 
tent. One such by-product, which is 
today assuming major importance as 
a chemical raw material, is the tur- 
pentine collected in the sulphate proc- 
ess and this review has been prepared 
with the hope that it will stimulate 
more interest in the subject, not only 
from the standpoint of increased ma- 
terial recovery but also along the lines 
of further purification of the crude oil 
and its use in the manufacture of 
various derivatives. 

Earlier reviews of some phases of the 
subject have been published by Weiss- 
ner (7) and others. The present work 
has been prepared to present the his- 
torical background, the means for re- 
covery and separation of the crude 
oil, the yields under different condi- 
tions and from the various species of 
wood, the nature of the undesirable 
impurities, the many methods of pur- 
ification and the removal of odorifer- 
ous compounds, the chemical and 
physical properties of the material, 
chemical by-products and their uses, 
together with as much of the statistics 
and economics of sulphate turpentine 
production as is available. 


Early History 

In reviewing some of the early work 
on by-product turpentine, Knoesel (2), 
Kirchner (3), Luttringer (4), and 
Rodowski (5) credited Dr. M. Faudel 
with innovating turpentine recovery 
from the soda process in the 
Leagan pulp mill near Danzig in 1875. 
Soda turpentine recovery in Germany 
in 1877 was also mentioned by 
Rodowski (5). 

In the beginning, as the process of 
Faudel was described by Knoesel (2), 
the turpentine was separated from the 
wood chips and cooking liquor by the 
method still in use today; that is to 
say, during the cooking process by 
relief of the air and volatile materials 
collecting in the top of the digester 
as the steam pressure increases. It was 
recognized that this procedure is su- 
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perior to trying to recover the turpen- 
tine at the end of the cooking cycle. 
With the introduction of the sul- 
phate process by Dahl in the Leagan 
plant in 1884, the customers began to 
complain about the odor of the tur- 
pentine they were receiving. Knoesel 
(2) mentioned their early difficulties 
along these lines and in the same year 
used bleaching powder and sulphuric 
acid to remove the cause of the com- 
plaint, the foul-smelling impurities 
which are the source of most of the 
odor from the sulphate cook. In ad- 





This paper is a review of the lit- 
erature concerning the history and 
economics of sulphate turpentine 
recovery, together with a resume 
of the methods of collection, separa- 
tion, purification, and the uses of 
turpentine produced as a by-product 
in soda, sulphate, and steamed- 
groundwood pulp manufacture. 











dition, Knoesel (2) mentioned that 
Schwanke, working in the same mill, 
reported that the objectionable odor 
disappeared when the turpentine was 
allowed to stand in an open vessel in 
the sunlight. 

As a sidelight on early experience 
with turpentine recovery, Kmoesel (2) 
mentioned that at the height of their 
work at the Leagan mill, a workman 
accidentally rana quantity of turpentine 
from a storage tank over onto the floor 
and in order to cover up his careless- 
ness threw some hot coals on it to 
soak it up. The result of the act was 
a disastrous fire which destroyed the 
plant. 


Recovery and Separation 

The recovery of sulphate turpentine 
is a relatively simple procedure ‘con- 
sisting of condensation of the digester 
relief gases and the separation of the 
condensate into an oily layer of crude 
turpentine floating on top of the water 
because of its lower specific gravity. 
The modern practice of recovering the 
turpentine differs very little from the 
earliest procedures except that the ap- 
paratus is somewhat more elaborate 


(*) Appleton, Wisconsin 


and on a larger scale than early recov- 
ery installations. 

Knoesel (2), in reporting his early 
experience studying the optimum con- 
ditions for reclaiming the crude oil, 
found that as steam is fed into the 
digester the air comes out of the 
opened relief valve in the top of the 
digester and by the time the pressure 
within reaches one-half . atmosphere, 
the turpentine begins to come off and 
can be condensed in a coil. The greatest 
rate of turpentine evolution takes place 
between 2 and 3 atmospheres pressure 
and ceases by the time the pressure has 
reached 5 to 5.5 atmospheres. At this 
point the relief valve is closed. The 
collected condensate of turpentine and 
water separate with a layer of emulsion 
between them. According to this same 
author (2), recovery of the turpentine 
during the copking process is more 
advantageous than collection after the 
cook is finished. 

Klason (6), Luttringer (7), Richter 
and Thing (8), and Norlin (9) de- 
scribed the condensation of the digester 
relief gases at the beginning of the 
cook for the recovery of turpentine. 
Norlin (9) passed the hot gases 
through a liquor trap and then into a 
condenser. The condensed materials 
were collected in a separator-decanter 
while the noncondensable gases were 
burned to destroy their odor. He 
pointed out that there is a difference 
in the quality of recovered turpentine, 
depending upon whether it is col- 
lected while relief-gassing the digester 
or during the cooking period. 

Probably the most elaborate arrange- 
ment of equipment to date for the 
recovery of the volatile by-products of 
sulphate pulping is the plant of Berg- 
stroem and Fagerlind described and 
outlined by Falk (10). The digester 
relief vapors were first passed through 
a vessel in which particles of liquor 
were trapped and the hot gases were 
then conducted through a coil used to 
heat white liquor in storage. Further 
condensation was carried out in an- 
other coil immersed in water. At this 
point the crude turpentine was prac- 
tically all condensed and was separated 
from the aqueous portion. Because the 
temperature of the remaining gases 
was still approximately 50 C., they 
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were passed through a water-jacketed 
condenser and the liquor collected 
consisted of an aqueous layer and an 
oily layer of crude turpentine contain- 
ing about 30-50 per cent dimethyl 
sulphide. The uncondensable gases 
were then passed into a vessel contain- 
ing caustic soda solution which ab- 
sorbs methyl mercaptan. The rest of 
the gases were passed through an ice- 
cooled coil in which was condensed 
pure dimethyl sulphide. The residual 
uncondensable gases were then bub- 
bled through water and burned. A por- 
tion of this work was also summa- 
rized by Hellstroem (117, 12), Oeman 
(13), and Klinga (14). 

A schematic diagram of the Berg- 
stroem and Hellstroem method of sul- 

ate turpentine recovery was given 
by Helin (15). In this arrangement, 
the digester relief gases were passed 
through catch tanks to remove en- 
trained cooking liquor, through a 
liquor heater, and finally into a con- 
denser and separator. The separator, 
in this case, was not automatic but was 
simply a tank equipped on the side 
with a sight glass and a valve so that 
the water could be drained off to the 
emulsion layer. 

One of the most modern systems 
in the United States for turpentine 
condensation and separation is that 
marketed by the Foster-Wheeler Cor- 
poration and described by Ogden (16) 
and Foster (17). In this method of 
recovery, as detailed by Ogden (16), 
an initial pressure of 110 pounds is 
built up in the digester and the vapors 
are relieved through a cyclone separa- 
tor to remove pulp particles and en- 
trained liquor. The relief gases next 
pass into a special surface condenser, 
then through a loop seal into a tank 
where the water and turpentine auto- 
matically separate and flow off, the 
turpentine going to a storage vessel. 

Gillespie and Wadsworth (18), in 
describing the sulphate turpentine re- 
covery, mentioned that the oil can be 
recovered both from the digester re- 
lief and also from the vapors released 
at the end of the cooking cycle when 
the digester is being gassed down to 
reduce the pressure before it is blown. 

In an early patent issued to Olsson 
(19), there is a description of pro- 
cedure in which the vapors removed 
from the sulphate black liquor in the 
evaporators were condensed to yield 
volatile by-products. 

Jahn (20) stated that turpentine is 

i recovered from tall oil in 
Sweden at the present time. 

It is also possible that important 
amounts of turpentine have been re- 
covered where the Zennstroem proc- 
es (21) has been employed. This 
consists of precooking the chips with 


a weakly alkaline solution to steam 
distill and remove the turpentine pres- 
ent before the liquor is strengthened 
and the cooking continued. According 
to Riviere (22), this process results 
in a much higher production of turpen- 
tine than does the sulphate process. 
Haglund (23) has developed a method 
of sulphite pulping in which the 
chips are first cooked with a solution 
of alkaline sodium bisulphite and the 
turpentine and other volatile oils are 
removed through the relief. The cook- 
ing liquor is then treated with SO, gas 
to make it acidic and the cooking is 
continued as an acid-bisulphite cook. 
It is claimed that the turpentine pro- 
duced is not chemically altered and 
that the resinous materials are less 
sticky and more like rosin used for 
paper sizing. Halse and Samuelson 
(24) suggested that turpentine be 
steam-distilled from wood chips before 
they are cooked by the sulphite proc- 
ess. Hoskins (25) recommended the 
same procedure in the manufacture of 
soda pulp. 

There are a few practical difficulties 
in the separation of the crude oil of 
turpentine and the aqueous portion 
of the condensate from the digester 
relief vapors. Dunwoody (26) men- 
tioned the loss of turpentine emulsified 
in water and the carryover of the water 
with the turpentine. To minimize the 
difficulties he encountered in sepata- 
tion, he designed a separator-decanter 
of the ordinary type in which the 
water flows out from the standpipe 
connected to the bottom of a tank 
while the turpentine overflows at the 
top. In addition, it was claimed that 
bubbling and splashing were mini- 
mized and that the layer of emulsion 
between the water and turpentine 
layers was kept away from the tur- 
pentine overflow by means of baffles. 
Simple separator-decanters were also 
described by Veitch and Grotlisch 
(27) and Reed (28). 


Yield 

The yield of crude sulphate turpen- 
tine per unit of wood used or cellulose 
produced is, of course, variable, de- 
pending upon the species of wood 
pulped, the ratio of heartwood to sap- 
wood, the cutting season and the 
yard age of the wood, the procedure 
and equipment used for the relief and 
condensation of the volatile vapors, 
and possibly other factors. The yield- 
determining factors will differ from 
mill to mill to a considerable extent 
but reasonable predictions can be made 
which indicate how much turpentine 
can be produced should recovery ap- 
paratus be installed if the findings of 
different investigators are considered. 
For experimental purposes, the sim- 
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plest procedure is to arrange an ele- 
mentary condenser consisting of a 
water-jacketed pipe of length sufficient 
to condense the relief vapors from 
the digester. The condensate is col- 
lected in a tank large enough to hold 
all that is produced from one cook. 
This procedure will give an accurate 
measure of what can be expected in 
the way of turpentine yield under 
specific conditions. 

With the recovery system they in- 
stalled in the Billingsfors sulphate 
mill, Bergstroem and Fagerlind (29) 
collected 8 kilograms of turpentine 
per metric ton of pine pulp and 1 kilo- 
gram for a corresponding amount of 
cellulose made from spruce. A sum- 
mary of the same data and a diagram 
of the recovery system used was given 
by Falk (10) and discussed by Norlin 
(9). 
Klason (30) recovered the crude 
oil in the Oerebro factory from both 
pine and spruce and claimed a yield of 
5 kilos of turpentine from a metric 
ton of pine chips and 0.4 kilos from 
spruce. 

Credit was given to E. L. Rinman 
by Sindall and Bacon (31) for show- 
ing that pine wood yields 0.4 per cent 
turpentine when treated by the sul- 
phate process. According to Veitch 
(32), the southern yellow pine of the 
United States contains 0.2 to 0.5 per 
cent turpentine. 

Based upon his experience, Lut- 
tringer (4) mentioned a turpentine 
yield for pine as high as 11 kilos per 
metric ton of wood and stated that 
11 pounds of sulphate turpentine per 
ton of pulp can be recovered from 
the wash of pulp mills and an equal 
amount from the digester condensate. 
Im a sulphate cook of larch stumps, 
Luttringer (7) also obtained a yield 
of 59.9 kilograms of turpentine from 
1,000 kilos of chips. 

Halse and Dedichen (33) gave 
maximum figures of 10 kilos of tur- 
pentine per metric ton of pine pulp 
and 1 kilo from spruce. 

The average figure of 1.65 gallons 
(12 pounds) of refined turpentine 
recovered per ton of kraft pulp was 
first given by Helin (15). This same 
value was mentioned by Peterson (34) 
and Romaine (35) stated this value 
to be the average yield of pulp mills 
in the southern United States. 

Rodowski (5) reported values of 
2.5 to 3 gallons of crude turpentine 
per ton of pulp and mentioned that a 
portion of the turpentine in the wood 
is not-recovered but escapes in evap- 
orator condensate and the black liquor 
going to the-recovery furnace. 

Yields of 6 to 7 kilos of turpentine 
for least resinous woods and 20 to 30 
kilos for the most resinous woods for 
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a metric ton of cellulose were reported 
by DuPont (36). 

Postovski and Plusmin (37) found 
that pine yields 11 to 12 kilos of 
crude oil per metric ton of cellulose. 

The following table given by Weiss- 
ner (7) concerns sulphate turpentine 
yields: , 


Wood Used Raw Turpentine 


(kg./metric ton of pulp) 


Spruce 1.4—1.9 
Pine 9.6—12.1 
Fir 11 


He pointed out that the values vary 
c6nsiderably, depending on the qual- 
ity and species of wood cooked, the 
cooking process, and the different 
systems for collecting the crude oil. 
Weissner (7) also mentioned that 
Bergstroem and Fagerlind (29) found 
only 50-60 per cent turpentine in 
crude sulphate turpentine from spruce 
and 70-87 per cent from pine tur- 
pentine. 

A more optimistic author (38) men- 
tioned a yield of 2 to 10 gallons of 
turpentine per ton of pulp. 

Foster (17) has given the values 
of 114 to 2 gallons of turpentine per 
ton of pulp and this is evidently 
the result of experience in southern 
pulp mills recovering the oil on a large 
scale from comparatively freshly cut 
wood of high turpentine content. 

Figures of 0.5 to 5 gallons per ton 
of pine pulp were given by Peterson 
(34) who brought out that the highest 
recovery is from pine wood having 
the greatest percentage of heartwood. 
This was also mentioned by Romaine 
(35) in addition to the fact that the 
type of wood processed affects the 
yield. Yields of sulphate turpentine 
found by different investigators have 
been reviewed by Wise (39). 


Impurities 

The history of complaints about 
the obnoxious odor of crude sulphate 
turpentine is as old as the data con- 
cerning the recovery of the, mate- 
rial. Knoesel (2) mentioned that 
when the Leagan mill converted from 
the soda to the sulphate process in 
1884, the remarkable change from 
the comparatively mild odor of the 
soda turpentine which was being re- 
covered and marketed to that of the 
sulphate turpentine was the cause of 
serious dissatisfaction on the part 
of the customers. From that day 
until comparatively recent times, un- 
doubtedly the evil odor associated 
with the impure, raw sulphate tur- 
pentine has been the greatest hin- 
drance to its more widespread use 
and because of that and the conse- 
quent low market value for the oil, 
the economic desirability of recovery 
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of this by-product has been of little 
consequence in many instances. 

At an early date it was pointed 
out by Knoesel (2) that much of the 
odor resulting from the sulphate 
cook is to be found in the digester 
relief vapors. 

Klason and Person (40) attributed 
the odor to methyl and allyl mer- 
captans which are converted on long 
standing with the turpentine into 
stable bisulphides. Klason (30) later 
mentioned the presence of methyl 
mercaptan and trimethylamine as a 
part of the crude turpentine distilling 
below 100 C. and stated that the 
methyl mercaptan is auto-oxidized in 
the presence of turpentine into 
methyl bisulphide which does not or- 
dinarily appear in the digester relief 
steam. However, it was found that 
less than 5 per cent of the crude oil 
distills below 150 C. Klason is 
credited by Bergstroem and Fagerlind 
(29) for the statement that “methyl 
mercaptan has the highest specific 
intensity of stink of any odor .. . 
the 460-millionth of a milligram suf- 
fices for its positive identification by 
the olfactory nerves of normal men.” 
Another source (38) attributes this 
expression to Kirchner (3) but in any 
event a comparable statement of dis- 
gust could be expected from anyone 
who has ever smelled crude sulphate 
turpentine or spilled some on his 
clothes. 

Bergstroem and Fagerlind (29) 
fractionally distilled the water con- 
densed from the vapors of digester 
relief and found it to contain hydro- 
gen sulphide, methyl mercaptan, methyl 
sulphide, ammonia, acetone, and 
methyl alcohol with the oily con- 
densate consisting mainly of turpen- 
tine and methyl sulphide. From 1,000 
kilos of pine chips they claimed to 
have produced the following amounts 


of turpentine and impurities: 


8 kilos of crude turpentine 

5 kilos of methyl alcohol 

1 kilo of methyl mercaptan 

3 kilos of methyl sulphide 
0.1 kilos of methyl bisulphide 
0.2 kilos of ammonia. 


In reviewing these same investiga- 
tions, Falk (10) gave the following 
table based on a metric ton of cellulose 
obtained from pine: 


Yield in Kilograms 


Material In Oil = In Water 
Mercaptan 0.062 0.06 
Dimethyl sulphide 0.927 0.17 


Dimethy] disulphide 0.103 0.05 
Oil of turpentine 8.487 0.92 
Distillation residue 0.721 
Methyl alcohol - 5.0 

Ammonia se 0.18 


Another reviewer of this same work, 
Norlin (9), stated that the methyl 
sulphide yield was 0.4 kilos per ton 
of kraft pulp made from spruce and 
2.0 kilos when it was made from 


pine: He and Bergstroem (41) 
claimed that the turpentine produced 
in the beginning of the cook has a 
lower impurity content than that col- 
lected later. 

Helin (15), in discussing the eco 
nomic desirability of recovering the 
methanol and ammonia in the aqueous 
portion of the relief condensate, gave 
yields of 3 pounds for the former 
and 1 pound for the latter, based on a 
ton of pulp. 

The statement by Luttringer (4) 
and the data of Bergstroem and Fager- 
lind (29) which showed that the latter 
investigators had found 30 per cent 
dimethyl sulphide in the turpentine 
they recovered may be partly in error 
as Falk (10) pointed out that when 
the Bergstroem and Fagerlind process 
was used, that fractional condensation 
of the vapors was employed and that 
only a portion of the total turpentine 
was condensed in the same coil with 
most of the dimethyl sulphide result- 
ing from the cook. This may account 
for what appears to be a very high 
value for the impurity content and the 
discrepancy with the data for the same 
work given by Falk (10). 

Postovski and Plusmin (37) voiced 
the opinion that the methyl mercaptan 
and sulphide formed are by-products 
of methyl] alcohol and sodium sulphide 
in the cooking liquor. 

With regards to the connection be- 
tween the odor problem arising when 
kraft mills are located near centers 
of population and sulphate turpentine 
recovery, Dudley and DallaValle (42) 
pointed out that much of the trouble 
results from the: dimethyl sulphide, 
ethyl mercaptan, and other sulphur 
compounds in the form of gases which 
are passed off into the atmosphere 
after the turpentine condenser. They 
suggested passing the uncondensable 
gases from the turpentine condenser 
into the recovery furnace stack or 
better still into the boiler fireboxes 
or the recovery furnace so that they 
will be completely oxidized. Another 
suggestion was to mix the : odorous 
gases with the flue gases going to an 
electrical precipitator with the idea 
that the colloidal salt cake particles 
and carbon would absorb part of the 
organic sulphur vapors and in that 
way they would go into the furnace. 
Klason (6) and Knoesel (2) men- 
tioned that most of the sulphate cook 
odor is concentrated in the relief gases 
and according to Falk (10) and Nor- 
lin (9), Bergstroem and Fagerlind 
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burned the gases they were not able 
to condense. Young (43) also col- 
lected the noncondensable gases in a 
gas holder and burned them. 

As Knoesel (2) has reported, the 
earliest turpentine to be recovered 
from the soda process found a ready 
market without further purification. 
Bergstroem (41) mentioned turpen- 
tine recovery both from the soda pulp- 
ing of woods and the steaming of 
wood for manufacture of brown me- 
chanical pulp. According to Luttringer 
(4), soda turpentine is ready for sale 
at once and Kienitz (44) and Fosse 
(45) stated that it lacks the evil odor 
of sulphate turpentine. 

There is also the possibility that 
the uncondensable gases from sulphate 
turpentine recovery may be toxic as 
well as obnoxious. Bergstroem (46) 
described a case of fatal poisoning in 
a sulphate mill where a workman went 
down into a tank containing some of 
the relief condensate from the di- 
gesters and died within a quarter of 
an hour. One of his would-be rescuers 
fainted from the effects of the fumes. 
It was found that vapors of this kind 
produce unconsciousness very rapidly 
but leave no after-effect if a person is 
exposed to them for a very short length 
of time. The active material was found 
to be the methyl sulphide and pre- 
cautions should be taken against any 
possibility of such accidents around 
turpentine recovery plants. Luttringer 
(4) mentioned that methyl sulphide 
has a narcotic effect and Helin (15) 
classed it as poisonous. 

As can readily be seen from this 
summary of data concerning the odor- 
iferous impurities present in sulphate 
turpentine in the crude state, the 
necessity for purification before it can 
find much commercial application is 
very great and certainly, if it is to be 
used as a chemical raw material, much 
of these contaminating sulphur: com- 
pounds must be eliminated. 


Purification 


In all discussions of sulphate tur- 
pentine recovery and the successful in- 
dustrial utilization of that material, the 
necessity for purification and removal 
of the impurities has been stressed. 
Hasselstrom (47), in a recent speech, 
discussed the desirability of co-opera- 
tive purification and by-product re- 
search at a central plant rather than the 
individual pulp mills.attempting to sell 
the crude sulphate turpentine in the 
highly competitive market. 

Although most investigators have re- 
ported that soda turpentine can be 
marketed in the form in which it is 
recovered, there are a few cases in 
which purification has been recom- 
mended. Bergstroem (41) described 


the cleaning of soda turpentine with 
lye followed by distillation. Agitation 
with milk of lime followed by steam 
distillation has been suggested by 
Kienitz (44). 

As mentioned in the summary of 
the early history of sulphate turpen- 
tine recovery, it was necessary for 
Knoesel (2) to devise a means for 
purifying the crude oil when it be- 
came apparent that it would not find 
market acceptance because of its odor. 
His work on this problem is funda- 
mental and many other investigators 
subsequently employed the two mate- 
rials, sulphuric acid) and bleaching 
powder, he found suitable for the pur- 
pose. Reviews of early work on sul- 
phate turpentine purification have been 
published by Luttringer (4) and 
Weissner (1). 

In order to summarize this portion 
of the subject, the following outline of 
suggested ‘means of purification is 
given. 

1. Aeration of turpentine 

2. Fractional and steam distillation 

3. Treatment with sulphuric acid 

4. Destruction or precipitation of 
the sulphur compounds with various 
oxidizing agents 

5. Treatment with ethylene diamine 

6. Irradiation with ultraviolet light 

7. Treatment with alkalies 

8. Treatment with metals or metal 
salts which form non-volatile com- 
pounds with the impurities 

9. Selective solvent action of furan 
derivatives 

10. Use of absorbent solids 

Knoesel (2) stated that Schwanke 
of Danzig, who apparently worked on 
purifying the first runs of sulphate tur- 
pentine in the Leagan mill, found that 
the objectionable odor disappears 
when the crude oil is allowed to stand 
exposed to the air and sunlight for 
some time. His theory was that the 
turpentine itself is the purifying agent 
as it ozonizés the oxygen in the air 
which in turn oxidizes and purifies the 
turpentine. Dedichen and Halse (48) 
said that no practical results have been 
achieved with the “‘air and sunlight” 
treatment in removing the sulphate 
odor as this process consumes as much 
as two years. Luttringer (4) pointed 
out that a portion of the turpentine 
evaporates if the container is left open 
for yery long. According to Weissner 
(1), Ullmann has claimed that on ex- 
posure to air for oxidation of the sul- 
phur compounds, 20 to 30 per cent of 
the turpentine is lost and there is so 
much excessive oxidation and polymer- 
ization of the various components of 
the raw turpentine that better purifi- 
cation methods are desirable. Halse 
and Dedichen (48) stated that ozone 
is not a practical deodorant. The pos- 
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sibilities of aeration of turpentine have 
been considered by others. Dedichen 
and Halse (48), Armour (49), Rich- 
ter and Thing (8), Jobson (50), Kalb 
(51), Gillespie and Wadsworth (18), 
and Jennings (52) have used aeration 
of turpentine along with other treat- 
ments for purification. Armour (49) 
agitated the oil with air in a closed 
vessel under pressure or in the pres- 
ence of a catalytic agent. 

A considerable portion of the sul- 
phur compounds can be removed by 
fractional distillation since they have 
lower boiling points than turpentine. 
Bergstroem (41) and Bergstroem and 
Fagerlind (29) claimed to have ob- 
tained an odor-free product merely by 
distillation of the crude oil but Klason 
(30) did not agree with their findings 
and found chemical treatment neces- 
sary. However, Luttringer (4) per- 
sonally recommended the fractional 
distillation method proposed by Berg- 
stroem and Fagerlind. Rodowski (5) 
claimed that fractional distillation is 
all that is necessary to remove most of 
the odor. Dedichen and Halse (48) 
mentioned that repeated distillation 
does not remove all the odorous impur- 
ities. Armour (49) recommended dis- 
tillation of the crude oil before further 
treatment. Gillespie and Wadsworth 
(78) suggested vacuum distillation in 
a fractionating column as the first step. 
Norlin (9), Helin (75), and Rénn- 
holm (53) used fractional distillation 
following chemical treatment. Hell- 
stroem (12) suggested fractionation in 
a column still for the removal of part 
of the methyl sulphide and the resini- 
fied constituents. 

As the reverse of distillation, frac- 
tional condensation of the digester re- 
lief vapors such as was proposed by 
Bergstroem and Fagerlind (29) and 
described by Falk (10) to obtain a 
low sulphur content for part of the 
turpentine should be kept in mind. 
Postovski and Plusmin (37) men- 
tioned that if care is taken in lique- 
fying the emitted digester gases, some 
reducticn in contaminating materials 
can be brought about. In any event, it 
should be remembered that even small 
traces of impurities give the turpentine 
the characteristic sulphate odor and for 
that reason further treatment with 
chemicals after fractional distillation 
is to be desired. 

The use of steam distillation alone 
for the purification of sulphate turpen- 
tine has been described by Postovski 
and Plusnin (54). They separated 
most of the sulphur compounds; such 
as mercaptans and sulphides, giving 
precipitates with mercuric salts, by dis- 
tillation in a current of steam. The 
first 15 per cent of the distillate con- 
tained 86 per cent of the sulphur com- 
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pounds and by the time 50 per cent of 
the oil was distilled, only 2 per cent 
of the sulphur originally present re- 
mained.. Klason (30) mentioned that 
steam distillation of the crude turpen- 
tine leaves a brown residue of polyter- 
penes whereas Ledin (55) avoided ap- 
preciable polymerization of the impur- 
ities in the turpentine by continuous, 
fractional distillation of the crude oil 
at a low temperature in a column of 
steam or a permanent gas. 

Steam distillation of the turpentine 
in conjunction with various chemical 
treatments has been proposed by 
Klason and Person (40), Klason 
(30), Schmidt (56), Richter and 
Thing (8), Jobson (50), Jennings 
(52), Trimble (57), and others. In 
general, it is used as a final step in 
purification of the turpentine. 

The use of sulphuric acid as a puri- 
fying agent for sulphate turpentine has 
been practiced since 1884. At that 
time, Knoesel (2), found that the sul- 
phuric acid acts quickly but has the dis- 
advantage of leaving a red coloration 
in the turpentine which he removed 
with sodium carbonate or caustic soda 
solution. This also neutralizes the acid 
remaining in the turpentine. Klason 
and Person (40) found that treatment 
of the crude turpentine with 5 to 10 
per cent of 50 per cent sulphuric acid 
in the cold removed most of the ob- 
jectionable odor and the red color was 
- removed by steam distillation of the 
oil. It was also discovered that if too 
much concentrated acid is used, the 
turpentine is resinified and that the 
longer the crude is allowed to stand, 
the more difficult its purification as 
the mercaptans appear to be converted 
into the more stable bisulphides. 
Weissner (1) has pointed out that 
too strongly concentrated sulphuric 
acid must not be used as a wash as it 
will resinify the turpentine. 

Klason (30) was not able to re- 
move the sulphur compounds by frac- 
tional distillation alone so he washed 
the turpentine with 4 per cent of its 
weight of 50 per cent sulphuric acid 
followed by a water and sodium hy- 
droxide solution wash. Steam distilla- 
tion was the final purification step 
employed. Schwalbe (58) employed 
concentrated sulphuric acid followed 
by a sodium hydroxide wash as a final 
treatment after the sulphur compounds 
were oxidized by other means. Foulon 
(59) also mentioned the use of sul- 
phuric acid. 

For the removal of ammonia, 
amines, and amides in the water por- 
tion condensed with the turpentine 
from the digester relief gases, Lutt- 
ringer (4) used sulphuric acid. He 
pointed out that old, oxidized sulphate 
turpentine should have the rosin in 
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it removed by distillation before the 
treatment with sulphuric acid to re- 
move the odorous impurities. Hell- 
stroem (12) recommended treatment 
with sulphuric acid following careful 
distillation by the method of Berg- 
stroem and Fagerlind. He stated tur- 
pentine is more easily purified if the 
resinified constituents are removed 
first. 

Richter and Thing (8) steam dis- 
tilled turpentine through successive 
bodies of sulphuric acid and sodium 
hydroxide solution both heated to a 
temperature above the condensing 
point of the turpentine and then con- 
densed the distillate and separated the 
turpentine. In a further modification 
of this procedure, they employed the 
prolonged blowing of a gas through 
the turpentine at a temperature above 
200 Fahr. immediately following 
steam distillation through the acid and 
alkaline solutions. 

The purification process of Berg- 
stroem and Hellstroem described by 
Helin (15) consisted of distillation 
to remove methyl sulphide followed 
by treatment with sulphuric acid, 
water and caustic washes, and, finally, 
redistillation. Although the cost figures 
Helin (15) has given for purification 
of sulphate turpentine are now mean- 
ingless, the following amounts of ma- 
terials required are probably as good 
a foundation as any on which to be- 
gin to estimate cost of materials for 
purification: 


5.4 lb. of steam/Ib. of turpentine 

0.08 Ib. of sulphuric acid/Ib. of tur- 
pentine 

0.02 Ib. of caustic soda/Ib. of tur- 
pentine 


Of the oxidizing agents used for 
the purification and removal of the 
odor of sulphate turpentine, probably 
the hypochlorites have been the most 
widely recommended. Knoesel (2) 
was successful in reducing the odor 
of the crude oil by adding bleaching 
powder to it while in storage and also 
used this method for removing the 
color resulting from the sulphuric acid 
treatment. Rodowski (5). said that 
Knoesel concluded that bleach powder 
is superior to sulphuric acid for this 
purpose. A patent issued in Sweden 
(60) mentioned the use of chloride 
of lime bleaching powder. 

Fosse (45) modified the hypochlo- 
rite treatment by using lime chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. 

Armour (49), and Armour, Larra- 
bee, and Witzel (61) have employed 
bleaching powder as the oxidizing 
agent for the sulphur compounds in 
conjunction with absorbent solids 
which remove the reaction products. 
Foulon (59) has reported the use of 


hypochlorites for odor removal in 
sulphate turpentine purification. 

Postovski and Plusmin (37) added 
calcium hypochlorite to the crude oil 
and successfully removed the odor. 
However, it was found that some 
of the pinene was oxidized and the 
specific gravity increased. They con- 
cluded that it is preferable to remove 
most of the sulphur compounds by 
partial distillation and to eliminate 
the remaining impurities with a dilute 
calcium hypochlorite wash. 

The use of calcium or sodium hypo- 
chlorite for conversion of the pinene 
in crude sulphate turpentine into 
pinene hydrochloride has been sug- 
gested by Jobson (50). A_ vessel 
equipped with an agitator and a per- 
forated coil for the admission of com- 
pressed air was charged with crude 
turpentine, water, and sodium or cal- 
cium hypochlorite. The mixture was 
agitated and aerated until the reaction 
was complete and the flocculent pre- 
cipitate of pinene hydrochloride was 
allowed to settle. At the same time 
the gaseous or odoriferous impurities 
were driven off and the coloring mat- | 
ter was taken up by the water layer. 
The pinene hydrochloride was then 
steam distilled and decomposed to 
yield pinene in a substantially pure 
state. 

In connection with treatment with 
ethylene diamine, Gillespie and Wads- 
worth (78) have used bleaching pow- 
der solution to remove the last traces 
of unpleasant odor. 

Per compounds have also been used 
in the treatment of turpentine. Schmidt 
(56) heated the crude oil in an open 
vessel or under reflux for about two 
hours with sodium peroxide and steam 
distilled the oil after the resultant 
brownish precipitate was removed by 
filtration. In order to avoid resinify- 
ing the turpentine, treatment with 
per acids or per salts; such as sodium 
percarbonate, perborate, persulphate, 
etc., has been recommended by another 
source (62). 

Oxidation of dimethyl sulphide by 
means of gaseous nitric oxide or nitric 
acid has been suggested by Schwalbe 
(58) and Luttringer (4). The former 
followed this treatment with  sul- 
phuric acid and sodium hydroxide 
washes in the known manner. Lut 
tringer (4) explained that the di- 
methyl sulphide is oxidized to a high 
boiling derivative which is soluble in 
water and that by washing with water, 
this material can: be removed from 
the turpentine. Nitrous gases are not 
suitable for this purpose, according to 
Dedichen and Halse (18). 

Several patents list alkaline mixtures 
of metal oxides or metals as having 
been used as the purifying means. One 
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(63) described treatment with an 
alkaline solutions of metal oxide; such 
as, lead oxide, zinc oxide, etc., at or- 
dinary temperatures as well as at 100- 
120 C. at atmospheric or increased 
pressures. In a later modification (64) 
of this process, the formerly used metal 
oxide was replaced by the correspond- 
ing metal or by iron. Similarly, Arldt 
(65) described this process and in 
addition treated the turpentine with 
hydrogen gas to eliminate the mer- 
captans. In contrast with this infor- 
mation, Klason and Person (40) 
stated that the odoriferous compounds 
present are only partly acted upon by 
compounds of the heavy metals. 

Armour (49), and Armour, Larra- 
bee, and Witzel (61) mentioned 
treatment with hydrated lead oxide 
or manganese dioxide as a possibility. 
The use of lead oxide was also recalled 
by Rodowski (5). 

Utilization of ethylene diamine as a 
purifying agent was one step in the 
process patented by Gillespie and 
Wadsworth (18). Vacuum distilla- 
tion in a fractionating column followed 
by distillation from a mixture with 
ethylene diamine were the first steps 
in treatment. The fraction of desired 
refractive index was then washed with 
water for several hours while agitated 
by air. This was followed by a final 
treatment with bleaching powder so- 
lution. 

Irradiation of the crude turpentine 
with ultraviolet light has been de- 
sctibed in the patent issued to Ded- 
ichen and Halse (48). The turbulence 
of the flow of turpentine resulted in 
aeration of the oil and when it was 
highly odorous, pretreatment, before 
itradiation, with chlorides of copper, 
iron, or zinc together with aeration 
was suggested. 

Alkalies have been used for tur- 
pentine treatment. Norlin (9) fol- 
lowed alkali addition by fractional 
distillation while Kalb (51) heated 
sulphate turpentine with alkali hydrox- 
ide or alcoholic alkaline solutions in 
mixture with particles of soda lime or 
alkali metals so that the readily volatile 
sulphur compounds could be formed 
and driven off. This was followed by 
distillation and, if necessary for fur- 
ther odor improvement, by aeration or 
treatment with salts; such as, calcium 
or sodium chloride, or copper sulphate. 

The use of calcium oxide, followed 
by fractional distillation to remove a 
portion of the water and the sulphur 
compounds boiling within the range 
37-150 C., has been described by 
Rénnholm (53). Treatment of the 
crude oil with sodium hydroxide and 
lime, followed by a combination of 
steam and fractional distillation and 
further steam distillation, has been 





patented by Jennings (52). The final 
step was aeration for several hours to 
eliminate the last noticeable trace of 
the malodorous compounds. 

In contrast to claims for the suc- 
cessful use of alkalies in sulphate tur- 
pentine purification, Klason and Per- 
son (40) have stated that the odorif- 
erous compounds are not attacked by 
caustic alkalies. 

The use of metal salts; such as, the 
chlorides of copper, iron, or zinc, as 
agents for the removal of the sulphur 
compounds has been suggested by 
Dedichen and Halse (48). They 
claimed that mercury. chloride is of 
no value for this purpose, however, 
in a study of the purification of sulphate 
turpentine, the same investigators (33) 
used alcoholic mercuric chloride fol- 
lowed by steam distillation to remove 
sulphur compounds by rendering them 
insoluble in the oil. Copper sulphate 
has been listed as suitable for this 
purpose by Kalb (51). Klason (30) 
removed methyl mercaptan by shaking 
the crude oil with lead acetate solution 
while Fosse (45) recommended me- 
tallic mercury or alcoholic mercuric 
chloride solution to insolubilize a por- 
tion of the impurities. 


A novel method of purifying the 
oil was described by Trimble (57). 
The coloring materials and odor-pro- 
ducing bodies were removed by means 
of the selective solvent action of furan 
derivatives substantially immiscible in 
the turpentine. The small amount of 
furan derivative (furfural, furfuryl 
alcohol) dissolved in the turpentine 
was removed by washing with water 
or aqueous solution of metal bisul- 
phites, or by distillation. 

Some use has been made of solids 
which have some selective absorption 
for the impurities in sulphate turpen- 
aine. Armour (49) and Armour, Lar- 
rabee, and Witzel (61) used fullers 


earth, silica gel, or activated carbon as 
“agglomerating agents” to absorb the 
impurities and separated the solids by 
filtration, sedimentation, or centrif- 
ugal action. The addition of these 
materials was found unnecessary if 
all the sulphur compounds in the crude 
oil were oxidized to water-soluble ma- 
terials by accompanying chemical 
treatment. Postovski and Plusmin (37) 
found that filtration of the crude oil 
through sawdust did not completely 
deodorize it: 

It has also been recognized by some 
investigators that the degree of con- 
tamination of the recovered sulphate 
turpentine is dependent upon some 
of the conditions of condensation of 
the digester relief gases. Falk (10) 
and Postovski and Plusmin (37) have 
mentioned the fractional condensation 
of the turpentine so that the lower- 
boiling, sulphur-containing impurities 
are not present in their possible maxi- 
mum percentage in the fraction of the 
oil recovered. Norlin (9), Bergstroem 
(41), and Rodowski (5) stated that 
the turpentine is more pure when re- 
moved from the digester as soon as 
possible rather than later in the cook- 
ing cycle. 

In most instances, the crude tur- 
pentine has been washed with chem- 
ical solutions. However, Reed (28) 
has ‘devised a method which might 
find application as one step in sulphate 
turpentine purification. The oil is 
washed with water and the entrained 
water is removed by means of salt. 
Halse and Dedichen (33) dried tur- 
pentine with calcium chloride and to 
remove the last minute traces of water, 
they distilled it from over metallic 
sodium. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The bibliography re- 
ferred to within this article will be pub- 
lished with Part II which will appear in 
a subsequent issue of this magazine. 





He Must Be Treated as a Man 


When you put work clothes on a 
man you do not change his essential 
character. He must be treated not as 
“labor” but as a man. 

There are nearly 53,000,000 workers 
in America today, probably the most 
intelligent group to be found on the 
planet. They hold the future of our 
nation in their hands. They cannot be 
driven or coaxed. Each man has eight 
hours of his time to sell. When 
knowledge is given, he will turn these 
hours into more production, realizing 
that more production adds to the 
nation’s strength and that only the 
strong are free. 

Robert Woodruff, president of the 
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Erie Railroad, is one of the country’s 
strongest executives. He came to his 
present place from the section gang, 
and has an uncanny grasp of the 
motivations of his 25,000 co-workers. 
He has in progress at all times educa- 
tional courses attended by every man 
from the president down. He wants 
everyone to know all the laws which 
govern capital, labor, and consumer. 
A banker recently said of him: “I 
have never seen an executive who 
seemed to have the welfare of the 
worker nearer his heart.” 





(Excerpted from “A Good Place to Work,” 
by Roy Rutherford, published in Nation’s 
Business, December, 1944.) 
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Some Fundamentals of (ating Methods’ 


>>> THERE ARE TEN BASIC 
methods of coating. They are: (1) 
dip, (2) knife, (3) cast, (4) roll, 
(5) brush, (6) air brush, (7) spray, 
(8) print, (9) extrude, (10) strip. 
The dip coater (Figure 1) is the 
simplest form of coater. It consists of a 
lead-in roll ‘“‘B,’’ immersion roll “A” 
and a pan that contains the coating. 
If the web of paper is to be coated only 
on one side, the coating in the pan is 
maintained at level “B,” by means of 
an overflow. When two sides are to 
be coated, the coating is raised to level 
“A” so that roll “A” is fully immersed. 


This type of coating machine is used 
to manufacture photographic coated 
film and paper, blueprint paper, insu- 
lating papers and cloths, plastics, 
coated cords, and electrical wiring. 

It is an inexpensive type of coater 
to build due to its simple construction ; 
but it is an expensive coater to operate. 
The coating must flow freely and 
thereby must contain a low solid con- 
tent. This means solvent must be used 
in excessive quantities. The dip coater 
does not produce uniform coating for 
it is subject to two variables, the vary- 
ing porosity and caliper of the web and 
the varying viscosity of the coating, 
due to climatic changes or evaporation 
and separation of the coating in the 
pan. 

There are four commonly used types 
of knife coaters (Figure 2). Sketch 
“A” is a simple type of knife coater— 
often called a daub mill or floating 
knife. It is commonly used to fill or 
coat cloth. The web is led over roll 
“A,” under the knife and over the 
backing bar. 

The coating is fed onto the face of 
the web and in front of the knife. The 
width of the face of the knife, the 
angle at which the knife is set and the 
degree of tension on the web deter- 
mines the thickness of the coating 
applied. 

The knife coater shown in sketch 
“B” is called a rubber spreader, be- 
cause it is commonly used to coat cloth 
with rubber using a small amount of 
solvent. The web is led over roll “A” 
and underneath the knife which is 
directly above roll ‘‘A.”” The rubber 
compound is fed onto the face of the 
web in front of the knife. Roll “A” 
is either a plain steel roll or a rubber- 
covered roll. 
coating to the face of the web to be 
coated. 

In sketch “C,” the web to be coated 
is supported by a belt, taking most of 
the tension off of the web. The belt is 
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supported by rolls ‘‘A,” “B” and “C.” 
The coating operation is similar to that 
shown in sketches “A”’ and “B” except 
that a specially prepared knife is used. 

Sketch “‘D”’ shows a knife coater of 
the upside down type. Here the coat- 
ing is applied by means of a roll and 
the knife removes the coating from 
the high spots of the paper and what 
remains in the low spots of the paper 
flows out and covers the high spots. 
This method has been used to coat 
rubberized cloth, embossed artificial 
leather, blueprint paper and to give 
light coatings to paper stocks. 

None of the knife coaters shown 
produce a uniform coating with the 
exception of the one in sketch “C.” 
This is because of slack edges and vary- 
ing caliper in the paper where you have 
a fixed opening between the machined 
knife and roll as in sketch “B.” 

The knife coater in sketch “C” will 
apply lacquer containing a high solid 
content. It will also handle varnish, 
shellac, and other types of nonabrasive 
coatings. 

The cast coater or casting machine 
(Figure 3) somewhat resembles the 
knife coater. In some instances, the 
knife rests directly on the casting drum 
or belt. For accurate coating, it is gen- 
eral practice to use a flow box with a 
controlled orifice. 

When casting a coating on a single 
drum, the operation is slow, but the 
resulting film or coating is superior to 
the belt method, for the drum can be 
finished to a finer degree. 

The coating is fed to the enclosed 
flow box and is carefully metered by 
means of a multiscrew adjustable pour- 
ing gate. 

The drying or cooling units are not 
shown for simplicity reasons. 

Photographic films, sausage casings, 
and transparent wrappings are made on 
casting machines. 

In some instances a coating is cast 
onto a belt made of a substance that 
will permit the dried film to be 
stripped. 

There are many types of roll coaters. 
Figure 4 illustrates a few. Sketch “A” 
of a roll coater shows two paths that 
the paper may follow. The solid line 
denotes pressure coating. If the rolls 


(*) Adapted from address presented be- 
fore the Michigan Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc. 


(“A” and “B’) are ground true and 
they are both metal rolls, the coating 
will vary as the paper varies in caliper. 
If roll “A” is rubber-covered, it may 
help to produce a more uniform 
coating. 

If the web follows the dotted line, 
kiss coating is produced. This type of 
coating is more uniform, but it is sub- 
ject to the tension applied to the web, 
also slack edges and air wanting to 
carry through between the face of the 
roll and the paper. 

Kiss coating, however, is the better 
method to use, even if a light rubber- 
covered roll is used to hold the paper 
against the face of roll “A.” For, in 
kiss coating, the coating as it leaves the 
nip of rolls ‘‘A” and “B” splits, and it 


splits a second time at the nip where 
the paper leaves the surface of roll 


Where wide coating machines are 
used, rolls “A” and “B’” must be large 
in diameter. Large diameter rolls cause 
coarse ribs in the coating. Coarse ribs 
are the product of the larger angle that 
is tangent to the roll. The surface ten- 
sion of the coating also has a bearing 
on the coarseness of the ribs. Roll “E” 
being smaller in diameter produces fine 
ribs as the tangent angle is less. The 
roll may be run in the same direction 
of the paper at one-tenth the speed. 

Sketch “B” shows a reverse roll 
coater (patented). This coater will 
apply a uniform coating regardless of 
caliper of the web or its surface if the 
surface is pliable. The coating is 
metered between the doctor roll and 
the casting roll. Then it is cast onto 
the surface of the web as the web is 
held against the face of the casting 
roll by the resilient backing roll. 

The reverse roll coater is used to 
apply clay coatings, lacquer, shellac, 
varnish, and other types of coatings to 
paper, cloth, bandages, pile fabric, 
plastics, and many other processes. 

Sketches “‘C,”” ‘“D’” and “E” show 
a double coater in outline. In sketch 
“C” the web is dipped into the coat- 
ing and then run between the rolls. 
In sketches ‘“D” and “E” a feed pipe 
is used to supply coating onto the top 
side of the web. 

In sketch “E,” roll “C”’ 
constant tension roll. 

Sketch “F” is a single side coater, 
applying the coating to the bottom side 
of the web. The coating is fed to a 
three sided pan that contacts roll “B.” 
The arrangement is similar to a wet- 
ting operation on a calender stack. 

The brush coater (Figure 5) is the 
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oldest form of coater. Back in the 
1830's paper was coated by hand. A 
sheet was laid on a table and the coat- 
ing was brushed on by hand. Then 
about 1850, the John Waldron Cor- 
poration accepted an order for the first 
brush coater that was built in this 
country. 

The brush motion was of the sun 
and planet design. The bed was flat. 
The brushes were small round affairs 
that revolved as they traveled in an 
orbit as the planets revolve around 
the sun. 

In a brush coater, the coating is first 


applied, and then brushed out. Several 
methods are used to apply the coating. 
Sketch “A’’ shows the round brush 
method commonly used. Sketch “B” 
shows the felt-covered roll and sketch 
“C” the felt blanket. The round brush 
is the best of the three methods even 
though the bristles wear and break off. 
The felt cover on the roll and the felt 
blanket fill up with coating, harden, 
wear rapidly and are hard to clean. 

The brushing out sections consist of 
from four to ten brushes depending 
upon the speed and the quality of the 
coating. 


It is good practice to mount at least 
one brush on the head roll, for the 
closer the first scrubber is to the apply- 
ing round brush, the better. 

The cylinder coater in sketch “D” 
needs no rubber blanket. It gives a 
good bed for the paper to lie on, but 
it is difficult to mount good brush 
drives in the limited space that it 
affords. Sketch “E” was the second 
step and sketch “F’ the third. Both 
“E” and “F” are flat bed coaters ex- 
cept one is horizontal and the other 
is placed at an angle. 

Sketch “G’ shows the arch bed 
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Fig 1 - Die Coater 












Fig.2-A —Knire CoateR 





Fig. 2-B— Knire Coater 











Fig. 2-C — Kwire Coarer 
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coater that follows the present day unit. 

The brush coater brushes the coating 
to a good finish. It helps to strengthen 
the bond between the paper and the 
coating, because it brushes the surface 
of the paper. In doing so, however, it 
disturbs the fibers. The calendering 
action cérrects this effect. 

The brush coater has many disadvan- 
tages, such as coating drying on the 
bristles—causing brush marks, coating 
on the rubber blanket and streaked 
coating from the round applying brush. 
A small driven doctor roll ahead of the 
brush section helps to overcome the 
streaks from the round brush. 

The air brush coater (patented— 
Figure 6) is made up of a coating 


attachment, consisting of a pan of coat- 
ing and a coating roll that applies the 
coating in an excess quantity. An air 
brush in the form of a slotted air pres- 
sure nozzle directs a flat stream of air 
across the full width of the excess 
coated web. This air blows off the 
coating that is not wanted on the paper 
surface. The coating that is blown off 
the paper surface is caught in a catch 
pan and is reused. 

The coating machine is a simple 
affair and is an easy machine to oper- 
ate. It produces a very fine coated 
paper. 

Like all coating machines, it has sev- 
eral drawbacks. Coating will fly back 
and deposit on the lip of the air slot, 


dry and the dry lump of coating will 
part the air stream and cause streaks 
in the coating. If fibers on the paper 
surface are raised, the air stream will 
blow the coating against the raised 
fibers and produce a mottled effect 
which is not noticeable in white coated 
stocks. 

Many have tried to coat paper with 
gang air sprays and have found it un- 
satisfactory chiefly because a spray gun 
is limited in its field, the fields overlap, 
the intensity varies across the field and 
the nozzles clog. 

There is one spray coater, called the 
Bracewell (Figure 7) that produces a 
coated paper that the coated paper 
market has accepted. This coater con- 
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sists of a slotted nozzle that feeds the 
coating to roll ‘B,” which transfers 
the coating at high speed to roll “A,” 
and roll “A” transfers the coating at 
still higher speed to the surface of the 
paper that has been conditioned to re- 
ceive it by precoating it with roll “F” 
and then doctoring off the coating. 
The precoating and doctoring action 
fills the valleys, and also prepares the 
web to take the spray of coating. 

There are five types of print coaters 
(Figure 8). There are three different 
arrangements that can be used in a let- 
terpress print coater: 

1) Direct print from roll “C” (print 
roll) to the surface of the paper; 

2) Substitute a rubber-covered roll 
for the print roll “C” and transfer 
direct to the surface of the paper; 


3) Run a rubber-covered offset roll © 


“B” between print roll “C” and the 
surface of the paper to be coated. 

In all three arrangements, the stand- 
ard fountain and fountain roll is used, 
with transfer roll and a series of dis- 
tributing rolls. 

The last two arrangements are the 
best. The rotogravure print coater is 
a simple method requiring only a coat- 
ing pan, print roll, doctor and impres- 
sion roll, but it has many handicaps. 

The offset rotogtavure print coater 
offers a good arrangement, for the 
rubber-covered offset roll helps to dis- 
tribute the coating, and by using a fur- 
nish roll, high speed can be attained 
without agitating the coating in the 
pan, for the rpm of the furnish roll can 
be lowered. 

The extrusion coater (Figure 9) is 


a simple machine. It only consists of a 
backing roll, an extrusion head, which 
is a ee chamber equipped with 
an adjustable slot, through which the 
coating is forced under pressure. 

It is not suitable for clay coatings 
for it is hard to clean, the orifice lips 
are subject to abrasive action and it is 
difficult to set the opening fine enough 
for coatings that do not stretch out to 
produce light coatings. 

The strip coater (Figure 10) is a 
simple arrangement. Its operation con- 
sists of applying a coating between two 
webs, one that is to be coated and a 
secondary web that is to be — 
off after the coating has been semidried 
on the web that is to retain the coating. 
The secondary web has to be of a sub- 
stance that will strip readily from an 
aqueous coating. 

Sketch “A” shows the coating being 
applied from a fountain between two 
rolls with the two webs of paper being 
led in between the two rolls. 

Sketch ““B” utilizes a pan to hold the 
coating; the operation, however, is the 
same as sketch “A.” ; 

If the rolls are ground true and the 
webs vary in caliper, the coating ap- 
plied will vary in thickness. 

Only the print coaters are suitable 
for coating in a paper machine for they 
can handle coatings having a solid con- 
tent of 60 per cent or better. 

In some cases, wash coatings are ap- 
plied, as with the size press or a roll 
and knife combination, but such an 
arrangement only fills the:low spots in 
the web. 

When coating on a paper machine, 
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a coating with a high solid content 
must be used so that the water lift is 
reduced to a minimum. Air drying 
should be used to predry before the 
coated side of the web touches a dryer 
face or offsetting of the coating onto 
the dryer face will result. Some com- 
panies use a large diameter dryer drum 


_ unheated to air dty the paper before it 


contacts a dryer face. Cleaning doctors 
ate needed to help keep dryer faces 
free from clay particles. As a rule, 
starch adhesives are used as they do 
not adhere to a dryer face like casein. 

Letterpress coaters are working suc- 
cessfully today on paper machines. 
The rotogravure offset coater also is 
doing an excellent paper machine coat- 
ing operation. Both of these coaters 
are patented. 

In some instances, a coated paper is 
laid onto a highly polished large diam- 
eter dryer face while in the wet state 
and dried. This arrangement also is 
patented. 

The best method is to coat one side 
at a time when using either the-detter- 
press or rotogravuce offset coater. This 
procedure gives the most uniform coat- 
ing. A breaker stack just in front of 
the coater will level off the sheet and 
prepare the surface to take the coating. 

A good time to apply the coating is 
when the paper contains from 15 Fe 
cent:to 20 per cent moisture. In thi 
range, the paper is nicely conditioned 
to take the coating. It will lay on the 
surface where it should. In days gone 
by, coating at the wet end of the paper 
machine, such as on the couch roll, was 

(Concluded on page 1148) 
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Fig. 1—Towing a barge of pulpwood. 


PULPWOOD HANDLING 


W. W. HENDERSON 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 


>>> PULPWOOD HANDLING 
METHODS differ somewhat with mill 
locations, with climatic conditions, 
and with species of wood used. Prob- 
ably, the metheds employed in the 
Lake States region vary more than in 
any other part of the country. 

There are fifty-five pulp mills (sul- 
phite, sulphate, soda, and ground- 
wood) in Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. These mills use approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the country’s pulp- 
wood production. Confined to a rela- 
tively small area, they receive about 
one-half of their pulpwood supply 
from a territory within one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of the individual 
mill. The other fifty per cent comes 
in from points ranging from two hun- 
dred miles to more than one thousand 


miles, considerable being imported 
from Canada. 

While the railroads handle thou- 
sands of cords of this wood annually, 
the Great Lakes and their waterways 
are used to a large extent for economi- 
cal transportation. 

In the water transportation of wood 
for the Lake States mills, barges and 
steamships ares employed for hauling, 
or the wood is rafted and towed. 

Canal-type boats, plying the lower 
lakes region, load from one thousand 
to sixteen hundred cords of wood. 
Such boats range in size from about 
two hundred feet long by thirty-five 
or forty feet beam with twelve or thir 
teen feet draft to about two hundred 
and sixty feet long with forty feet 
beam and drawing fourteen feet of 


¥ 


SN ITT 


water. In the upper lakes region the 
larger boats carry loads ranging from 
fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
cords—a few, as much as three thou- 
sand cords—while the smaller boats 
carry fifteen hundred cords or less. 

In the rafting of pulpwood (a 
method used especially to transport 
the wood between Lake Superior 
points) it is necessary to limit the 
operation to three or four summer 
months when the weather is fairly free 
from storms. The accepted method of 
rafting is to chain together—end tc 
end—a sufficient number of logs to 
encompass the mass of loose logs to 
be towed. A tugboat then is attached 
to the raft through a towline, and the 
raft towed to its destination. The us- 
ual raft contains from seventy-five 
hundred to ten thousand cords of 
wood. 

Large quantities of pulpwood in the 
North also are moved to the mills by 
rail. Some of this wood is moved in 
log lengths; the rest, in commonly 
used pulpwood lengths. 

Trucks have come into more or less 
general use during the past twenty 
years in the North for the hauling of 


Fig. 2—Popular truck for use in the South has a 12 ton chassis on a long wheelbase. 
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pulpwood. They are used to-haul the 
wood from the cutting operations to 
the mills, to railroad sidings for rail 
shipment, and to landings on water 
for water handling to destination. 
Various types of trucks are used. 
Probably the most popular type of 


. track has a capacity of 11/, tons and is 


equipped with a rack twelve feet in 
length. Such a truck will carry one 
tier of four- or five-foot wood, a load 
amounting to from two to four cords. 

Another popular type of truck is 
the semitrailer truck for the handling 
of long logs. 

Trucks are exceptionally well 
adapted to selected cutting of timber. 
Their continued general use will form 
an important part of this country’s 
plans for insuring a continuous pulp- 
wood supply. 

The harvesting and transporting of 
pulpwood in the Pacific Northwest— 
in Washington and Oregon—are more 
complicated than in any other region 
of the country because of the large 
size of the timber. Both railroads and 
trucks are used for transporting logs 
to the mills or to landings where de- 
livery is made by towing. The use 
of trucks is growing rapidly because 
of their flexibility in operation and 
because of better roads, both public 
and private. 

The two principal inland waterways, 
Columbia-Willamette River System 
and Puget Sound, form the key to 
water transportation, making available 
@ great portion of the coastal areas 
of both Washington and Oregon. 

There are thirty-six pulp mills in the 
two states, and they produce some six 
thousand tons of pulp daily—sulphite, 
gtoundwood, sulphate, and soda. 

Large quantities of pulpwood also 
are required by mills in the South. 
According to statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census, pulpwood consumption 
in the southern states for 1940 totaled 
More than 5,600,000 cords, and of 
which slightly more than 5,000,000 
cords were southern yellow pine. 





center pulpwood trailer—two-ton truck. 


The pulp mills in the South are pre- 
dominantly sulphate, but some sul- 
phite, groundwood, and soda pulps 
also are made. The forty-four mills 
making up the industry in the South 
are located in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Where a mill in the South is lo- 
cated on a navigable stream or on 
tidewater, pulpwood often is deliv- 
ered to it by barges. No wood is rafted 
because it is delivered green, and prob- 
ably 75 or 80 per cent of green wood 
will not float. 

The barges are of the wooden deck 
type in varying sizes. Probably the 
most economical type measures thirty 
feet wide and one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty feet long; it 
has a draft of seven and one-half 
to eight feet; and it is equipped with 
scow-type rake on bow and stern. 

A barge load ranges from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and seventy-five 
cords depending on size of barge. Usu- 
ally the wood is piled six to seven feet 
high on the bow and graduated to 
eight or ten feet on the stern. This 
method of piling gives two to three 
feet freeboard forward and at least 
one foot aft, making for easy maneu- 
vering and towing (Figure 1). 

On each trip out from a mill, the 
tug, usually a Diesel, spots empty 
barges at the landings and picks up 
a load. 

In loading a barge, it is common 
procedure to drive loaded trucks 
directly onto the deck, unloading and 
stacking the wood beginning at the aft 
bulkhead, and along each side of the 
barge to maintain equilibrium, and fill- 
ing in the space between the side ricks 
from stern to bow. Extreme care is 
necessary in tying in the side ricks by 
cross piling at corners to prevent shift- 
ing of the load in rough weather. This 
precaution must be exercised especially 
where shallow bays are crossed during 
high winds. 
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Fig. 3 (left)}—1% ton, 12 ft. bed pulpwood truck—two ricks toed toget her down center of bed, 2-4 cords. Fig. 4 (right)—Special 6-cord drop 


Docks at the mills commonly are 
equipped with unloading conveyors 
which lead to the woodyards. Pulp. 
wood is unloaded to these conveyors 
from the barges by hand. 

Trucks operate in the South on hauls 
from a few miles to thirty-five or forty 
miles from the mills. Probably the 
most popular truck in the region has 
11/, ton chassis on a long wheelbase. 
The truck is equipped with a cab and 
with heavy timber load-bearing rails. 
These rails are twelve feet long and 
are spaced so that a single tier of either 
four- or five-foot wood can be piled 
crosswise of the truck (Figure 2). 

Such a load can be scaled easily. 
Where the inside length of bed is ex- 
actly twelve feet and the head and tail 
pieces are sixty-four inches high, a 
single rick of four-foot wood piled 
level with top would measure two 
cords. If the load was forty-eight inches 
high, it would be 11/, cords; thirty-six 
inches high, 114 cords. 

The scaler simply has to look over 
such a load for quality and voids and 
then after measuring average height 
he reads the cordage from a chart. 
This chart is broken down by inches 
in height for convenience in measuring 
odd loads. 

In Texas, on one operation at least, 
114, ton trucks are individually 
equipped with a heavy flat platform 
that is 8 feet wide and 12 feet long, 
and with head and tail pieces 48 inches 
high. Using 4-foot wood, two ricks 
wide, a truck of this kind at capacity of 
stakes will carry three cords; at 36 
inches high, 21/, cords, and so on. 

Another Texas operation, where 
fairly large woodyards can be main- 
tained on paved roads, utilizes special 
semitrailers of the underslung type. 
This design of trailer carries most of 
the load in the low section. The trailer 
is equipped with coupling for attach- 
ment to the rear of 2 or 21/ ton short 
wheelbase truck chassis (Figure 4). 
With three trailers to each truck, one 
trailer can be loading at the yard, one 
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Fig. 5 (left)—Specially-built pulpwood car—20 cords, 2 ricks, length of car, toed together in center. (Note outer rail supporting wood.) Fig. § 
(right)—Special grab unloading truck trailer with Caterpillar crane. 


can be enroute, and the third can be 
unloading at the mill. This arrange- 
ment keeps the truck on the move all 
of the time. There is no lost time 
caused by waiting. 

These trailers, usually twenty-four 
feet long, and double rick loaded, haul 
six cords per trip. 

Railroads play an important part in 
all southern woods operations. Many 
sidings have been established at stra- 
tegic points along a number of rail- 
roads. Also, equipment has been 
designed for use in loading and un- 
loading. 

Special rack cars commonly are used 
for hauling. A load for one of these 
cars usually ranges from eighteen to 
twenty cords. In loading a car, one tier 
is piled on each side, crosswise of the 
car, and the center filled with sticks 
placed end to end. The best practice 
makes use of a rail or beam along 
each side and the full length of the 
car floor near the edge and a toe beam 
the full length of the center. This 
arrangement elevates the wood on the 
outside*about six to eight inches higher 
than the floor, and thus prevents losses 
enroute. 

The pulp mills of the South require 
about 6,000,000 cords of wood a year 
to keep them in operation. Since wood 
cannot be stored in the region for any 
great length of time, it must be deliv- 
ered to the mills from the forests at a 
more or less uniform rate day after day. 

Pulpwood production and storage 
must be co-ordinated with use. Large 
stocks cannot be kept in storage at the 
mills or in the woods. This procedure 
is necessary in order to minimize decay. 

During the fall and winter months, 
when deterioration is considerably re- 
duced, storage should be increased 
somewhat to take care of mill require- 
ments in case of bad weather. This 
wood supply, however, should be 
cleared up by early May, or before hot 
weather sets in. 

Trucks are in the woods operations 
to stay. Rail and barge transportation 
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will continue to be important, but 
trucks are required to. get the wood to 
rail heads and water landings. 

Woods operators look forward to 
the day when trucks equipped with 
four-wheel drives and tandem rear 
axles, will be available for heavy 
woods work. These trucks should be 
designed to transport wood from the 
forests to rail heads, water landings, 
and yards along surfaced highways 
under all weather conditions.- Frills 
usually found on trucks for the high- 
ways should be eliminated. Radiators 
should be better protected. Fenders 
and bumpers should be designed to 
properly protect engine, etc., from 
damage. Wheel rims should be ex- 
tended to protect tire sidewalls—a very 
weak spot on the trucks now available 
for woods work. 

The problem of mill storage is 
handled in several ways by southern 
mills. Since the length of time that 
wood is held in storage has a direct 
bearing on the quality of the pulp, any 
woodyard storage layout must lend 
itself readily to stock turnover. 

A well-drained semihard surfaced 
yard of a size based on inventory to be 
carried is essential. The yard should be 
equipped with a main conveyor system 
and a portable conveyor system. The 
main conveyor system should be so 
located that pulpwood can be piled 
along both sides of it and should 
extend to the barking drums. The 
portable conveyor system in turn 
should be arranged to permit it to de- 
liver pulpwood to the main conveyor 
system from any point of storage. 

If rail delivered wood is moved 
directly to the mill, and only wood 
delivered by truck is placed in storage, 
it is easy to control the length of time 
of storage. Such wood should be piled 
not over eight feet high in straight 
ricks with air spaces between them. 
Each rick then can be dated and the 
oldest wood used first. 

A number of mills, where woodyard 
space is not sufficient for such an oper- 
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ation, use crawler-type cranes with 
sixty to seventy-five feet booms both 
for unloading rack cars and trucks, and 
for yard storage. In cases of this kind, 
the wood still is arranged in even 
straight piles to make removal easy. 
However, with this method, it is not 
so easy to control the removal of the 
wood longest in storage to the mill. 
As a rule, this wood is on the bottom 
of the pile and the only solution is to 
make as many breaks in the pile as 
possible to facilitate its removal by the 
crane as required. 

Ordinarily, a crane of this kind is 
equipped with a grab which handles 
from one-half to three-fourths of a 
cord to a grab (Figure 6). 

Most of the southern mills leave the 
bark on the wood until ready for use. 
Then it is removed by barking drums, 
the bark going to bark burning fur 
naces for fuel. 

The rapid growth’ of southem 
woods, coupled with proper protection 
and reforestation methods, will insure 
a permanent wood supply for the pulp 
and paper industry of the region. 


” 
- - - Coating Methods 


(Continued from page 1145) 
tried. This method did not work out 
so well. A great deal of the coating 
was lost as the paper traveled through 
the paper machine. The coating trans 
ferred to the dryer faces and was doc- 
tored off. 

Most paper will be coated in time 
to come. A large part of it will be 
coated on paper machines. Even news 
print will be coated. 

In prewar years, only the higher 
priced magazine paper was clay coated. 
In the postwar era, the lower priced 
magazines will use coated papet. 

A good approach to coating on 4 
paper machine is to install a labora 
tory size print coater, develop the de- 
sired coatings, and then make the it- 
stallation of a complete one-side of 
two-side print coater. 
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>>> BUYING, LIKE ANY OTHER 


function of industrial management, is 


a i 


werned by certain fundamentals. In 
ing, such fundamentals as com- 
y policies, good will, and business 


~ ethics cannot be overlooked. Today, 
‘the purchasing agent through fair deal- 


ings and an understanding of market 
situations can develop good will and 
build up business friendships which in 
the postwar period will be mutually 
beneficial to sellers and buyer alike. 

Surely, during and after the period 
of reconversion, the purchasing depart- 
ment of any firm will play a more 
important part than ever before. 

Reconstruction activities in the paper 
industry may be much simpler than in 
some other industrial fields, yet, even 
in the paper industry, buying, manufac- 
turing, distributing and selling will 
have to follow new lines of thought. 
The old axiom “Goods well bought-.are 
half sold,” however, will still hold 
good, in fact, will receive new em- 
phasis. 

Even a comparatively small paper 
mill should have a centralized pur- 
chasing department. The head of the 
department may be designated as direc- 
tor of purchases, purchasing agent, or 
buyer. Whatever his title, without his 
judicial and economical buying, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the manufacturing department to 
produce at 4 price that would permit 
the sales department to sell at a profit. 

To be successful, the purchasing 
agent must possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the commodities purchased by 
his firm. He also must have a broad 
understanding of business principles. 
He should be familiar with domestic 
and foreign market conditions. To a 
certain extent, he should be able to 
forecast price trends and general indus- 
trial conditions with reasonable exact- 
ness and to buy accordingly. 

Buying cannot be judged or meas- 
ured alone in terms of prices paid. 
Efforts to buy as cheaply as possible 
Must not lead to sacrificing desired 
quality for a monetary gain. However, 
Paying for quality in excess of require- 
ments represents waste. It is necessary 
for the purchasing department to buy 
materials, equipment and supplies of 
the right quality at the right prices to 


permit management to sell pa t 
eke Z paper at a 


Purchasing Routine 
Purchasing involves broad responsi- 
bilities. Some sort of routine is neces- 
sary if control is going to be exercised. 


‘Some Purchasing Fundamentals 


H. M. GRASSELT 


Such a routine may be summarized as 
follows: 

1) Immediate attention to requisi- 
tions for materials and supplies. There 
must be a steady flow of materials to 
meet manufacturing schedules. 

2) Know all available material 
sources. Best markets must be selected 
for quality and quantity as well as for 
prices and terms. 

3) Buy judiciously and follow up 
orders. Delivery is what counts. Value 
is relative and depends upon relation- 
ship between quality and the applica- 
tion of the materials. 

4) Check prices. Quantity, quality 
and price are closely interrelated. A 
saving in the form of quantity discount 
may mean increased costs in storage 
and handling, spoilage, and declining 
markets. 

5) Co-operate closely with all de- 
partments within the mill. The cost 
department must have prices plus trans- 
portation costs, trade and quantity dis- 
counts, handling and storage costs, 
insurance rates and depreciation values. 
The sales department must be assured 
that orders can be filled according to 
schedule and specifications. 

6) Check and test quality and quan- 
tity of goods received. Purchasing re- 
sponsibilities are not completed until 
deliveries have been made and ship- 
ments accepted. 

7) Locate new sources of supplies. 
Speculative buying is out for the dura- 
tion but it will return when peace 
comes. The buyer must be aware that 
an excessive stock of materials and sup- 
plies represents money uselessly tied 
up. Here enters the question af ob- 
solescence and depreciation. 

8) Know production costs in order 
to determine proper purchase price. 


Budget Buying 

In the paper industry, prior to 
World War II, business ordinarily was 
good for the first six months of a year. 
Then it slumped for a few months and 
after there was increased activity that 
carried over at least the first quarter of 
the next year. The buyer who watched 
those cycles and properly correlated 
his purchasing with them effected con- 
siderable savings for his company. 

After World War II, most com- 
modities no doubt will be subject again 
to price fluctuations. 

Budgetary control of administrative 
and manufacturing activities, therefore, 
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will play a bigger part in postwar busi- 
ness than in the immediate past. Taxa- 
tion will remain high. Competition 
will be keen. The scramble for mar- 
kets will be intensive. Mills will 
require large appropriations for re- 
habilitation of machinery and equip- 
ment. New machinery and equipment 
will be needed to meet new and di- 
versified demands. 

The purchasing department, as an 
integral part of mill organization, must 
prepare now to meet the coming 
changes. Buying must be scheduled ac- 
cording to a production budget. The 
financial budget will reveal the amount 
of money that has been allocated for 
the desired purchases. It then becomes 
the duty of the purchasing department 
to locate best sources of supply to 
obtain most favorable terms. 


Knowledge of Qualities 

To better execute his duties, the 
purchasing agent should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of qualities and char- 
acteristics of the various materials 
and supplies he has to secure. He 
should know manufacturing processes 
and end uses of the finished product 
or products. 

It must be reiterated that purchasing 
cannot be measured in terms of prices 
alone. For instance, the cotton rag sit- 
uation formerly, and no doubt will 
again some day, represent a good field 
for common sense buying and appreci- 
ation of end values. 

Before the introduction of ceiling 
prices, quotations differed with specific 
grades of packings. If a buyer was 
tempted to buy at the lowest price 
— for a specific grade, he might 

nd upon analysis of previous oper- 
ations that the cost of sorting these 
rags was above established standards, 
that drainer inventories and production 
reports showed an abnormal shrinkage 
of the rags in processing, and that the 
paper made from such rags showed 
the effect of their quality in specks, 
rubber, etc., thus requiring extra sort- 
ing. 

These extra expenditures, incurred 
through the use of low-priced raw 
material, probably more than offset 
the slight saving in the initial purchase 
price. The same situation might obtain 
in the purchase of wood pulp, shav- 
ings, and other materials. 

The buyer, who is familiar with 
processing operations, can co-operate 
to better advantage with the superin- 
tendent. Such a buyer would make use 
of available laboratory facilities for 
testing samples of materials before 
purchasing. In this way, many a finan- 
cial loss would be avoided, a better 
spirit of harmony would be created 
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Chrismas and Year-End Bonuses for 1944 


>>» MANY BUSINESS MANA- 
GERS are proceeding on the false 
assumption that they will be allowed 
by the Government to follow the same 
tules ‘for Christmas and year-end 
bonuses which were in force a year 
ago. However, the War Labor Board 
and Treasury regulations have under- 
gone extensive changes during 1944 
and the revisions—in certain instances 
—will permit employers to be more 
liberal this year than last. On the 
other hand, some of the changes have 
an opposite effect. Just from this slight 
observation it is obvious that Manage- 
ment has an obligation to acquaint 
itself with the current regulations and 
amendments before making any Christ- 
mas checks. 

In some respects, the Treasury De- 
partment and the WLB are pulling in 
Opposite directions in tegard to bo- 
nuses for 1944. The WLB is giving 
a Christmas present to all employees 
under its control, in the form of the 
new “$25 Rule,” which permits em- 
ployers to pay bonuses up to that 
amount without approval. But the 
Treasury has ruled that no new bo- 
muses may be paid to Treasury-con- 
trolled workers without approval. 

The Board's “$25 Rule’ is in strik- 
ing exception to its policy for 1943, 
which permitted no bonuses where 
none was paid the year before and 
allowed no increase in bonus pay over 
the previous year’s amount. Its ben- 
efits, of course, are confined to those 
employees earning less than $5,000 


0. C. COOL, Director 
Labor Relations Institute 


a year, who are not professionals, ex- 
ecutives or administrators and who do 
not belong to a union. 

An important thing to keep in mind 
in this respect is that the $25 is a 
ceiling—not an amount to be added 
to last year's bonus. Neither is the 
rule a license to cut down bonuses to 
that amount. No bonus may be re- 
duced without specific approval of the 
War Labor Board. 

The Board’s rules still permit the 
payment of the same fixed-sum bo- 
nuses to employees as last year, pro- 
viding they receive the same dollar 
amount, without approval. This is 
true even if they have received an 
increase in pay. But any changes in 
the dollar amount of the bonus, or in 
the method of computation, require 
WLB approval. 


Treasury Rules on Bonuses 

The Treasury has a “$25 .Rule” 
which is an approximate counterpart 
of the WLB’s. It is in the form of 
an unpublicized policy of granting im- 
mediate approval to all requests for 
bonuses up to that amount for Treas- 
ury-controlled employees and execu- 
tives. But definite approval és required. 

There are four other methods of 
paying year-end bonuses to these em- 
ployees, as follows: 

Method 1. If an employee's base 


salary has not been increased since 





Purchasing .. . 
(Continued from preceding page) 


between departments, and money 
would be made for the company, 

The advantages of budgeting pur- 
chases are obvious. It gives the depart- 
ment head as well as other executives 
definite figures to check against in 
comparing the relative efficiency of 
the department or departments under 
his or their supervision. An analysis 
and study of estimated 4nd actual fig- 
ures reveals possible errors in estimat- 
ing and forecasting. In the course of 
time, almost exact data on which to 
base estimates will be developed. 
These data constitute a means of fur- 
nishing the right information even 
under varying conditions and changing 
manufacturing schedules. 


Waste in Purchasing 
It is only common sense to desire 
to minimize waste in mill operations. 
Full value should be received for every 
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dollar spent. Losses through purchas- 
ing must be reduced to a minimum. 

Here are a few reasons why losses 
occur in purchasing: 

1) Ignorance of market conditions 
and price trends—in other words, fail- 
ure to recognize prices and values and 
their relation to end values. 

2) Too frequent changes in sources 
of supplies. This —_ often causes 
delays and unsatisfactory materials. 

3) Speculation in materials and ex- 
cessive buying—also buying in too 
small quantities and disregard of 
freight rates and distances. 

4) Delay in placing orders. This 
practice may result in long distance 
telephone calls, telegrams, and express 
shipments—any or all of which may be 
expensive. Furthermore, delayed buy- 
ing may bring about interruption of 
mill operations. 

5) Inadequate follow up, insuff- 
cient materials control, and failure to 
maintain friendly business relations 
with suppliers. 


Oct. 3, 1942 (for those receiving more 
than $5,000 a year) or Oct. 27 (for 
those under $5,000) you can paya 
bonus other than a fixed percen 
bonus, without approval, but which 
does not exceed the higher of: 

(a) the dollar amount you gave in 
the accounting year prior to Oct. 3, 
1942. 

Example: For the year 1941, an 
accountant received a salary of $4,000 
plus a flat sum bonus of $600. He 
received no subsequent raises. He may 
receive only the same $600 this year, 

(b) or, the same dollar amount you 
gave in the first accounting year after 
Oct. 2, 1942, provided that the bonus 
does not exceed 15% of the present 
base salary. 

Example; In 1942, a vice president 
received a salary of $5,000 plus a 
bonus of 5% of profits up to $50,000 
under a sliding-scale percentage plan. 
The plan calls for a bonus of 7% for 
everything over $50,000 and 10% of 
everything over $100,000. In 1943, 
he received a bonus of $2,500 on 
$50,000 profit. But this year the prof- 
its will be more than $50,000. He 
cannot, without approval, be paid 
more than he got for 1943, because 
$2,500 is 50% of his present base 
salary of $5,000. 

Method 2. If an employee has re- 
ceived a raise since Oct. 3, 1942, you 
may pay him, without approval, the 

7 7 . PP 
same bonus he received for your first 
accounting year after Oct. 3, 1942, 
provided that the bonus does not ex- 
ceed 20% of his present salary. 

Example: An executive last yea 
was given a salary of $5,000 plus a 
$2,000 bonus. This year, he received 
a raise which brought his annual salary 
up to $6,000. He cannot be paid the 
same bonus again this year, because 
it would be more than 20% of his 
present salary. 

Method 3. If you paid your em- 
ployee a bonus based upon a fixed pet- 
centage of. his base salary prior to 
Oct. 3, 1942, you may do so again 
this year, provided you have not made 
any change in the rate and method of 
computation. This is true, even where 
there has been an increase in base pay. 

Method 4. If you paid your em 
ployee a bonus based upon a fixed 
percentage of profits, sales or operat: 
ing economies, prior to Oct. 3, 1942, 
you may continue such payment this 
year, provided there has been n0 
change in the rate and method of com- 
putation. As in the case of Method 3, 
this holds true even where there has 
been an increase in base pay since last 
year. 
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TIMKEN SUBSIDIARY 
TO BUILD NEW PLANT 
IN ST. THOMAS, ONT. 

Final plans for a new bearing and 
rock bit plant to be built in St. Thomas, 
Ontario, have just been announced by 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Limited, Canadian subsidiary of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company of 
Canton, Ohio. 

The company has purchased a site 
of approximately seventy-two acres of 
ground from the City of St. Thomas. 
Design of the plant buildings will be 
started immediately and operations, 
requiring an estimated three hundred 
employees, will begin as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Arrangements for this extension of 
Timken manufacturing operations to 
Canada were originally made in Ot- 
tawa, for the primary purpose of 
supplying the wartime Canadian mar- 
ket. Creation of the new manufactur- 
ing unit will meet the desire of the 
Canadian government for a domestic 
source of supply for roller bearings 
and rock bits, particularly in the event 
of future war. 

Timken Roller Bearings Company, 
Ltd., has maintained a sales office and 
warehouse in Toronto for many years. 


+ 


>>> THE NEW YORK OFFICE 
of E. C. Atkins and Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was moved to a new 
location on November 1. This office 
is now located at 233 Broadway (2279 
Woolworth Building), New York 7, 
New York. The telephone numbers 
remain the same—Cortland 7-2556 
and 7-2557. The company has closed 
its New York City warehouse, due to 
its very complete system of distributors 
in that area who carry complete stocks. 
The company will operate in the terri- 
tory the same as before, except that 
stocks will not be carried in New York 
City. 
Sd 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 
AT STEIN, HALL & CO. 


E. E. Tweed, formerly technical con- 
trol supervisor and chief chemist for 
The Mead Corporation, Heald Divi- 
sion, Lynchburg, Virginia, has joined 
the paper department sales staff of 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New 
York, and will cover the paper mills in 
the Southeastern States. After his grad- 
uation from Chillicothe, Ohio, high 
school, Mr. Tweed studied chemistry 
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at Ohio Wesleyan University. In 1928 
he joined The Mead Corporation, 
where his services included chemical 
assistant at the Chillicothe soda pulp 
mill, research assistant in the Chilli- 
cothe laboratory, and pulp mill super- 
intendent of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
and Sylva (N.C.) divisions. He lives 
in Sylva. 

Clifford T. Fogarty will be trans- 
ferred from Stein, Hall’s Southeastern 
territory to cover the paper industry 
in New York State and Pennsylvania, 
formerly covered by Robert D. Mc- 
Carron. Mr. McCarron will cover part 
of the New England territory, includ- 
ing some paper mills. F. W. Perry, 
who formerly covered the New Eng- 
land territory, is now acting manager 
of the new products development di- 
vision of the technical department at 
the company’s New York headquarters. 


* 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 
MAKES SEVERAL CHANGES 
IN TOP MANAGEMENT 

Changes in top management of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter were announced 
recently. 

R. V. Mitchell, who has been presi- 
dent of the company for 22 years, ad- 
vances to chairman of the board and 
assumes chairmanship of the executive 
committee. He will be responsible for 
over-all guidance of the affairs of the 
company, and devote his time princi- 
pally to policy formulation and the 
expansion program. 

A. Stull Harris, who becomes presi- 
dent of the company long has been a 
leading figure in the development of 
rotary offset lithographic and _ typo- 
graphic printing machinery. He is the 
son of the founder, the late A. F. 
Harris. Mr. Harris has been associated 
with the activities of the company for 
31 years. 

George S. Dively, secretary-treas- 
urer, steps into the position of vice 
president and general manager. Before 
joining the company in 1937, he had 
served industry in various engineering, 
production, sales, and financial capaci- 
ties. 

R. L. Miller, previously assistant 
treasurer, becomes treasurer of the 
company. Frank Szuter, auditor, be- 
comes the corporate secretary. G. C. 
Houck, who has been controller of the 
company’s Seybold Division, is made 
assistant treasurer. N. C. Scourfield, 
formerly works manager of the Sey- 
bold plant at Dayton, Ohio, where cut- 
ting machines and other paper mill 
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High Concentrators 


CONKEY PRODUCTS 
for Pulp Mills 


Digester Circulation Systems 





CONKEY LONG TUBE FILM TYPE EVAPORATOR™ 


A complete line of Long Tube Film Type Evaporators for multiple effect economy 
in the concentration of soda and sulphate black liquors. 





Forced circulation high concentration for carrying concentrations to ultimate high 
density. 


Improved recirculation type for the concentration of sulphite mill waste liquors. 


Every Conkey Evaporator has built into it the knowledge and experience gained over 
years of designing, building and servicing evaporators in many pulp mills. This in- 
sures an installation that will provide dependable operation with the optimum in 
steam economy for the operating conditions imposed. 


Conkey Evaporators are built in the Plate and Welding Division shops at Sharon, 
Pennsylvania of materials selected to give long life and operating economy. 











General American Process Equipment is 
a consolidation of four outstanding pro- 
cess equipment manufacturers, each a 
well-known specialist in its field, now 
welded together to serve you with one 
organization, one responsibility and one 








high standard of performance. 


This Division is also closely associated 
with the Plate and Welding Division of 
General American Transportation Corp., 
at Sharon, Pa. 


GENERAL AMERICAN PROCESS EQUIPMENT 





© ds 





FRACTIONATING COLUMNS,  TURBO-MIXERS, 


PRESSURE VESSELS AGITATORS, AERATORS PRESSURE FILTERS 
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A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 


Executive Offices: 437 BAXTER AVENUE, LOUISVILLE 4, KENTUCKY 
New York Office: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 





CONKEY VACUUM AND <r LOUISVILLE DRYERS, 
COOLERS, KILNS 
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and bindery machinery is manufac- 
tured, becomes manager of that divi- 
sion. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are H. A. Porter, vice president 
in charge of sales; and J. W. Valiant, 
vice president in charge of sales for 
the eastern district. Wm. Guy 
Martin, vice president in charge of 
western district sales at Chicago, has 
had his previous responsibility in- 
creased by the addition of Seybold sales 
through out the Midwest and far West. 

The recent purchase of the Charles 
N. Stevens Company, Chicago (Cf. 
P.I. & P.W. Nov., 1944, p. 1006), 
which was the Chicago District Sales 
representation for Seybold products, 
and the establishment of a Used Ma- 
chinery Division in Chicago under 
Ren R. Perry, are additional steps 
which have been taken in the com- 
pany’s expansion program. The Sey- 
bold operations in Chicago will be 
managed by Glen D. Baber, formerly 
assistant sales manager at the com 
pany’s Cleveland office. 


5 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 
HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY 
PITTS. P. GLASS CO. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has adopted a new 
official insignia consisting of the letter 
PPG interlocked, in order to facilitate 
the ready recognition of its many and 
varied paint, glass, brush, chemical 
and plastics products. This insignia 
will appear on all labels or other 
means of product identification, adver- 
tisements, letterheads, packages, signs 
or wherever the company signature 
might be used throughout its entire or- 
ganization. 
~ 


>>> THE HIGHEST AWARD 
granted by the AAF for production 
has been awarded to the Passaic (New 
Jersey) plant of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. This award, is designated as the 
“Army Air Forces Quality Control 
Rating,” and is cited for “exceptional 
efficiency of inspection personnel and 
procedures.” This honor carries no 
flag, stars, plaques, or formal presenta- 
tion ceremonies. 


5 


PYRENE SUBSIDIARY 

FORMED—WILL WORK 

ON SAFETY DEVICES 

A new industrial research and de- 
velopment organization, the Pyrene 
Development Corporation of Newark, 
New Jersey, has been formed as a sub- 
sidiary of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, also of Newark. 
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This new organization will not only 
carry out research on fire extinguishing 
equipment and compounds, but also 
will work in the larger field of safety 
devices and other means for conserv- 
ing life, health and property. The 
company will welcome ideas from the 
public to insure the continuance of a 
broad program. An immediate project 
is the extension of the development of 
systems and equipment for employing 
the mechanical foam principle in fire 
extinguishment. 


* 


300 PURCHASING AGENTS 
HILLS-McCANNA GUESTS 

Members of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Chicago got a liberal 
education regarding magnesium Octo- 
ber 25 and 26 when they visited the 
Hills-McCanna Co. foundry and re- 
convened at the Hotel Belmont in both 
evenings for dinner and a program 
that included the showing of two 
sound films and addresses. 

Numbering 300, the group was di- 
vided evenly so that half of the pur- 
chasing agents could be conveniently 
accommodated on each of the two 
days. 

On tours of the foundry the visitors 
saw magnesium alloy sand castings 
being produced for warplane parts. 
Before and after dinner each evening 
they had an opportunity to inspect 
an exhibit of various plane units, as 
well as reciprocating parts of machin- 
ery and equipment, utensils, portable 
and manually handled tools, furniture 
frames, porch furniture and other 





D. W. Moll, vice president of Hills-McCanna 
Co., and chairman of the Sand Cast Di 
vision of the Magnesium Association, ad- 
dressing chapt bers of the Chicago 
Purchasing Agents Association. 





items of magnesium at the hotel 
These displays gave them an insight 
into the almost unlimited potential- 
ities of magnesium for postwar con- 
sumer products. 

The purchasing agents were liberal 
in their praise of magnesium for 
peacetime uses and intensely interested 
in the talks delivered, the exhibit, the 
movies and the foundry operations. 
They also expressed their appreciation 
to company officials for arranging and 
executing such a complete varied pres- 
entation of this strong, tough and 
lightest of all metals. 





Members of the Chicago Purchasing Agents Association being shown various parts pro 

duced from magnesium at Hills-McCanna plant visitation. At left is Dan W. Moll, vice 

president of Hills‘McCanna Co. Third from the left (white handkerchief showing) is Wm. 
Caple, Chicago manager of the Magnesium Division of Dow Chemical Co. 
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Your new and old machines deserve 
the best. Check these modern fea- 
tures that Lodding gives you— 


e Lodding patented floating stream- 
line brass blade holder eliminates 
buckling by permitting blade to 
expand under all operating condi- 


tions. 


e Holder takes blade .015 to |/,” 
thick. Low operating angle (better 
fit—longer wear—no chattering). 


Precision blades selected from the 


best materials available straight- 
ened—beveled. 


One full inch of blade wear. 


Complete change in less than one- 


half minute. 


Maximum flexibility. The thin LODDING Doctor Blade naturally (not force- 
fully) contacts and cleans thoroughly the full width of the roll with minimum 
pressure against the roll . . . friction drag is eliminated .. . less power con- 


sumed. 


LODDING FLOATING BLADE DOCTORS clean safely any paper machine 


roll that requires doctoring. Engineered for each position on every machine. 


LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 
Represented outside of New England a 


W. E. GREENE CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 
PULP and PAPER MILL ACCESSORIES, Ltd., 2023 Aylmer Street, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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New Worlds 


TO CONQUER IN 1945 


Look out for suddenly issued orders that 
may quickly end much war goods manufac- 
turing. Look for swift changes to many 
urgently demand peace-time products. 
Whenever, or whatever these changes may 
be, water in abundance will still be an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Now is the time to check your needs for 
a thoroughly modern, quality built and ever 
dependable Layne Well Water System. You 
will want the best that money can buy; a 
water system that will last the longest, take 
less in up keep cost and operate at a new 
low in economy. 

Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems 
have a reputation that extends around the 
world. They are more widely used than any 
other make on the face of the globe. They 
are serving more cities and industries than 
all other makes bined. As a pio in 
both well installation and pump building, 
Layne has created, proven and uses ex- 
clusively the greatest number of major ef- 
ficiency features. 

Be prepared for the changes of 1945! 
Get the facts about Layne Pumps and Well 
Water Systems now. For new literature, of 
the counsel of an experienced Layne engi- 
neer, address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General 
Offices, Memphis, Tennessee. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. * e-Atlantic Co., Norfolk. 
Va. * e-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * 


. oO 
. Legne-Wectaver. Co.. p - = 
-* -Oh1i o., Calumbus, ° 

— te som sto " ‘Texas * Layne- 
° » Mo. Og gt 
Co. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. nn. nterna- 
tional Water Supply Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


Ap 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


FOR CITIES, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
RAILROADS, MINES, AIR CONDI- 
TIONING, IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
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NEW CORPORATION 
TAKES OVER ALBANY 
DIV. OF HERCULES 


A newly organized corporation, in 
which former executives of the Her- 
cules Powder Company are officials, 
has purchased the Albany (N. Y.) 
division of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. 

The name of the new company is 
Eastern Chemicals, Inc. The main 
headquarters will be in Albany. J. R. 
Door, manager of the Albany plant is 
president, and H. C. Door, manager 
of the Milwaukee (Wis.) division of 
Hercules, which specialized in paper 
mill chemicals, is treasurer. 

The new company has set up its 
New England headquarters in Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, under the manage- 
ment of James E. Snell, of Agawam, 
Massachusetts, for 23 years with the 
Hercules company, in its Willimansett 
plant, formerly Papermakers’ Chemi- 
cal Company. He has been manager 
of the industrial chemicals department. 
The Willimansett division of Hercules 
has specialized in distribution of all 
chemicals for paper mills except resin 
and resinates, and has now given up 
these other products to specialize in 
resin and resinates. 

The Holyoke branch has leased 
space in a former cotton mill owned 
by the Whiting Paper Company. 


+ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
ORGANIZES 25-YR. CLUB 

Organization of a “25-Year Club” 
was completed recently by Binney & 
Smith Company, New York City. The 
occasion was a luncheon at the Up- 
town Club in New York where 58 
members were enrolled representing 
chapters in New York and Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Included in the club membership 
were C. P. Morris, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, who has been with 
the company for 45 years; Miss M. C. 
Falco, of the crayon department, with 
a record of 41 years; and John Stead, 
vice president in charge of operations 
at Easton, who has been associated 
with Binney & Smith for 40 years. 

Some of the members of the ‘25 
Year Club” were part of the business 
that was incorporated in 1902 to dis- 
tribute the products of carbon black 
manufacturers in this country. Many 
saw the start of the Magnetic Pig- 
ment Company. In 1914, when the 
Columbian Carbon Company was 
formed, Binney & Smith became dis- 
tributor of its products, and many of 
the club members had a part in this 
initial distribution. 

All of the members have witnessed 





the establishment of the first carbon 
black testing laboratory by Binney & 
Smith; production of the first flame 
carbon; introduction of the first pellet 
or dustless black and many other im- 
portant advances in the pigment field, 


o 


>>> THE MARITIME “M” was te. 
cently awarded to the “R” Division of 
the Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
This new award, plus the Army-Navy 
“E” earned the early part of the year, 
accords the honor to Electric Machin- 
ery as the second manufacturing con- 
cern in Minneapolis to fly both the 
“E” and ““M” pennants. 


* 


>>> THE ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT of the U. S. Army has author- 
ized plans for the building of a new 
ordnance development to adjoin the 
Ordnance Works at Karnack, Texas, 
operated by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. Construction will start immedi- 
ately. When completed, the new plant 
will have a personnel of about 700. 


+ 


PITTS. P. GLASS TO 

EXPAND ITS PLANT 

AT MT. VERNON, OHIO 

Plans for an addition to its Mt. 
Vernon (Ohio) window glass plant 
have been announced by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 

This plant addition is in line with 
the nationwide expansion program of 
the company to meet its present war 
production and its anticipated postwar 
needs. The new addition will cost ap- 
proximately $700,000. The company 
has a new paint plant now under con- 
struction at Springdale, Pittsburgh. 





ARMY-NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 











First Star: The Aurora Pump Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois, has just been 
notified of the first renewal of its “E” 
award. The occasion was marked by 
modest ceremonies. 

Third Star: Three stars now grade 
the “E” pennant of the Buffalo Forge 
Company, in recognition of continued 
outstanding production. The company 
is suuplying the Navy with a large patt. 
of its fan requirements. 

Third Star: For continued excel- 
lence, Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, has been awarded the third 
star for its Army-Navy “E” flag. 
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Rollway Right-Angle Roller Bearings will make 
your machines Jast longer . . . with lower power 
costs . . . lower maintenance costs . .. and 
lower replacement costs. That’s because Roll- 
way’s right-angle loading splits all compound 
loads into the two simple components of pure 
radial and pure thrust ... and carries each of 


these components on a separate bearing assembly 
at right angles to the roller axis. 


This load simplification reduces the unit loading 
on rollers and bearings. It insures lower starting and 
running torque. It holds radius-rub and roller-end 
wear-back to a minimum. And it eliminates all 
resultants from oblique loads, and all piling up of 
load magnitudes. Thus you get a longer period of 
precision operation. And you suffer fewer shut- 
downs for bearing adjustment or replacement. 








Don’t wait until reconversion problems over- 
whelm you. Take this important first-step toward 
postwar preventive maintenance today: Send draw- 
ings or detailed description of your postwar applica- 
tions for free bearing analyses and recommendations 
by our engineering specialists. No charge. No obli- 
gation. S.A.E. and American Standard metric 
dimensions and tolerances are available for most 
applications, assuring quick supply and replacement 
at low cost. 


Type MCS double-width Radial 
—carries all radial loads at 
right angles to the roller axis. 


ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, INC. Thrust loads are carried on a 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. separate assembly. 


since 1908, makers of 


ROLLWAY. 


SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston ‘own ° Clevel 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





The guest speaker at the Chicago 
Professional Paper Group's third 
regular dinner meeting for this season, 
on November 20, was Harold Free- 
man, director of the field staff of 
American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corporation. 

His subject was The Use of Mela- 
mine Resins for Improving Dry and 
Wet Characteristics of Paper. Mr. 
Freeman had a splendid audience and 
presented a most interesting paper. 
An abridgment of his paper appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Following the presentation of the 
paper, a very illuminating question- 
and-answer period took place. The 
questions were unusually pertinent and 
the answers definitely to the point. 

Among the facts that were brought 
out during the question-and-answer 
period were the following: 

Melamine is incorporated to the 
stock just ahead of the wire. Mills 
handling their own broke place it in 
a broke beater and heat it to 180 Fahr. 
Then two to three per cent alum is 
added to hydrolyze the resin. 

A melamine-treated sheet reacts to 
humidity in the same way as if the 
sheet contained no resin. Treated 
sheets, however, change less in dimen- 
sion than untreated sheets, and like- 
wise expansion is more uniform. 

The use of long fiber has been 
found necessary to retain dimensional 
accuracy. 

In the printing of melamine-treated 
papers, it was brought out that formal- 
dehyde, released in the curing of 
melamine resins, may slow down or 
in some cases, increase the drying rate. 
Melamine-treated papers were said to 
handle better than non-treated papers 
in die drawing operations. 

The life of the treated paper when 
contrasted with the untreated, if both 
papers have the same pH, is not 
changed ; eyes! the treated paper 
may even be slightly better. 

The dry tear of the treated sheet 
goes down about 10 per cent. The 
wet tear goes up to a maximum of 
about 150 per cent. 

Board up to 16 points in thickness 
is now being made from stock treated 
with melamine resins. 

In the use of melamine resins, the 
treated paper cures without the use 
of accelerators, but ammonium sul- 
phate may be used as a catalyst to 
accelerate curing. 
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Wet strength, under ordinary con- 
ditions, does not come up to standard 
for several weeks after the paper is 
made. The retention of melamine in 
board manufacture amounts to 70 to 
80 per cent. Quantities as high as 
95 per cent have been reported for 
rag papers. Melamine is attracted to 
wool and will affect wool felts if too 
much is picked up by them. However, 
careful operation can eliminate this 
problem. 

The optimum pH for running mel- 
amine resins is from 4.7 to 5.2. 

The next regular meeting of the 
paper group is scheduled for December 
18, 1944. The place of the meeting 
will be the Chicago Bar Association, 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Sf 


>>> AT THE ANNUAL meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held in New York Novem- 
ber 27, a program was considered for 
active co-operation of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers with 
the Society of American Foresters 
looking toward further protection and 
conservation of the nation’s forests. 
Special emphasis was laid on the part 
which the mechanical engineering 
group could play in research, design 
and development of equipment used in 
the forest products industry, as well as 
in fire control. 


Sf 


APPA WILL NOT HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING IN 1945 

Official notice was given out on 
November 14 by E. W. Tinker, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, that the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting _ tentatively 
scheduled for the week of February 
19, 1945, will not be held. 

It is planned to hold a meeting of 
the Executive Committee and Board of 
Governors, and, in addition, to call 
meetings of such committees as would 
necessarily be held during the winter. 


Sd 


JOINT MEETING OF 
EMPIRE STATE TAPPI 
AND SUPTS. ASS’N 
A joint dinner meeting of the Em- 
pire State Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry and the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion was held in Glens Falls, New 
York, November 17. Vance Ed- 
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wardes, national president of TAPP] 
was present, and about 57 members 
attended the meeting. 

J. A. Fritz, of Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
consin, gave a talk on the hydraulic 
debarking of pulpwood. His talk was 
illustrated with motion pictures. An 
entertaining feature of the meeting 
was a Hawaiian travelogue film which 
was shown through the courtesy of the 
Sandy Hill: Iron and Brass Works, 
Inc., Hudson Falls, New York. 


Sf 


PORTUGUESE EDITION 
OF PULP PRODUCERS 
BOOK TO BE ISSUED 


An announcement from Oliver M. 
Porter, executive director of the 
United States Pulp Producers Associ- 
ation, states that the Association's pub- 
lication Wood Pulp, A Basic American 
Industry, issued recently by the Asso- 
ciation, will be put out in Portuguese 
by O Papel, a leading South American 
pulp and paper magazine. The new 
edition will be illustrated with the 
same pictures, charts, and diagrams 
used in the original. Arrangements for 
the publication of this edition have 
been handled by the Bulkley, Dunton 
organization, of New York City. 


a 


CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 

January 11—Annual joint meeting of 
the Michigan Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation and the Kalamazoo Valley Sec 
tion of TAPPI. (Place to be announced 
later.) 

January 24-26—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

February 19-22—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

(The regular annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association will 
not be held this year. See item under this 
section.) 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Associations of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry ; 

Delaware Valley Section—First Friday ot 
each month at the Engineers’ Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section—First Thuts- 
day of each month, including June, at 6:30 
P. M. at the Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tuesday of 
each month at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Chicago Professional Paper Group _ 

Third Monday of each month at Chicago 
Bar Association, Chicago. 
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SAFETY 


>>> IN AN ADDRESS before the 
Foremen’s and Executives’ Club at 
Glens Falls, New York, November 9, 
Harry F. Dunning, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of production of 
the Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on the subject of 
Safety. Mr. Dunning declared that 
now is the time to lay the groundwork 
which will make past performances 
look like a mere skirmish in the field 
of accident prevention. 


* 


SAFETY SCORES 
>>> PERFECT SCORES are recorded for 
twenty-five mills at the close of October, 
the fourth month in the 1944-45 Paper 
Industry Safety Contest. The following list 
of mills have a perfect record: 


Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Riverbend, P. Q. 
Group B 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Niagara Mill), 
Niagara, Wis. 
Group C 
Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 
Group D 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co. Div.). 
Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 2), West Springfield, Mass. 
Marathon Corp. (Ashland Div.). 
Ward Paper Co., Merrill, Wis. 
*Central Fibre Products Co., Vincennes, 
Ind. 
Latex Fiber 
Falls, N. Y. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo. 
Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 
*Central Fibre Products Co., Denver. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New- 
hall, Wilmington, Del. 


Division II—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 
The Flintkote Co., Chicago 
Plant, Ill. 
Bird & Sons, Inc. (Roofing Plant), Nor- 
wood, Mass. 
Container Corp. of America, Cleveland. 
Ft. Wayne Corr. Paper Co., Chicago. 
Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Shreveport, La. 
Lanzit Corrugated Box Co., Chicago. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis. 
lowa Fiber Box Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
South West Box Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
International Cellucotton Products Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Atlas Mill), Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 
Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


_— 





Industries, Inc., Beaver 


Heights 


- ; 
(*) Less than three months’ experience 
teported. 
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TOWMOTOR PERMITS HANDLING OPERATIONS 
FAR BEYOND LIMITS OF MANPOWER! 


Labor-saving materials handling 
equipment is equally as necessary 
as labor-saving manufacturing ma- 
chinery IF handling operations are 
to keep pace with production. Mod- 
ern handling equipment with extreme 
maneuverability, power, speed and 
stamina—capable of performing far 
beyond the practical limits of man- 
power—is needed to complete every- 
day handling assignments efficiently 
and profitably. 


Towmotor —the one-man-gang — 
has all these qualifications! Its prac- 
tical design provides unrestricted 


movement over an unlimited oper- 
ating range. It quickly and safely 
completes hundreds of lifting, mov- 
ing, storing and stacking operations 
... impossible with manpower alone. 


For full information about 
Towmotor—the modern equipment 
that lifts loads weighing as much as 
10,000 pounds, speeds them to desti- 
nations as fast as 880 feet a minute 
and builds stacks as high as 25 feet 
—write Towmotor Corporation, 1220 
E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio, 
and ask for your free copy of Tow- 
motor “Data File.” 


TOWMOTOR © 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 
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NAMES u«u#&NEWS 


Personals 


P. S. DICKEY NOW 
CHIEF ENGINEER OF 
BAILEY METER Co. 
The appointment of P. S. Dickey as 
chief engineer has been announced by 
The Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Dickey will supervise all 
engineering, research and design activi- 
ties for the company. 
He will be assisted by R. H. Corrie, 





P. S. Dickey 


assistant chief engineer, and R. E. 
Clark, manager of contract engineering. 

In his former position of research 
engineer, Mr. Dickey has conducted 
numerous studies here and abroad, 
and has contributed to the technical 
press. He has been with the company 
iN various engineering capacities since 
his graduation in 1925. 


¢ 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON 
LEAVES GLENS FALLS 
Lawrence P. Thompson has resigned 
as paper mill superintendent and tech- 
nical director of the Marinette Paper 
Company, South Glens Falls, New 
York, to become manager of the New 
Personal Products Corporation paper 
mill at Milltown, New Jersey. Mr. 
Thompson will assume his new duties 
on January 1. 
In 1934 Mr. Thompson became 
chief chemist of the Veldown Com- 
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pany, South Glens Falls, becoming pa- 
per mill superintendent in 1936. He 
remained in that position until 1940 
when the mill was purchased by the 
Scott Paper Company. During the past 
two years, Mr. Thompson served as 
technical director of the Marinette 
company and recently resumed the 
position of paper mill superintendent. 

Appointed to succeed Mr. Thomp- 
son as technical director is Charles 
Sigvardt, a graduate of the University 
of Montana and graduate of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. He has 
been assistant in the technical con- 
trol division of Scott Paper Company, 
at Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Francis Dennis, who has been as- 
sociated with Scott Paper Company 
as division manager of the Chester 
mill, assumes the duties of superinten- 
dent of the Marinette plant at South 
Glens Falls. Mr. Dennis is well known 
in the industry. 


4 


EDW. E. HELM MADE 
SALES MANAGER OF 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC 

Since 1928 district sales manager in 
Philadelphia for The Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Edward E. Helm has been appointed 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Helm has been with Reliance 
since his graduation from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1924. He has 
managed both the Birmingham and 
Philadelphia territories, and has been 
particularly active in application work 


Edward E. Helm 


in the steel, paper, and textile indus. 
tries in these territories. He is a 
member of TAPPI. 

Kenneth S. Lord, director of ma 
terials allocation in the Purchasing de 
partment, will succeed Mr. Helm as 
manager of the Philadelphia district. 

” 


GEN. AMER. PROCESS 
APPOINTS JAMES LANE 
WEST. SALES MANAGER 
The General American Process 
Equipment (a division of General 
American Transportation Corporation) 
announces that James A. Lane has 


James A. Lane 


been appointed western sales managet 
with headquarters at the companys 
Chicago office. 

Mr. Lane comes to General Ameti- 
can from the Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, where he was manager of 
mining equipment sales. Prior to that 
he had been western sales manager of 
the Oliver United Filters Corporation. 
Subsequently he was Pacific Coast 
manager for the Holly Sugar Corpora 


tion. 
= 


DU PONT ANNOUNCES 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 

Personnel changes announced fe 
cently by Du Pont Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, are: 

F. H. Weismuller, who has beet 
with the company 18 years, has beet 
appointed director of sales of the Pig: 
ments Department. Formerly produc 
tion manager, Mr. Weismuller suc 
ceeds John F. Daley, recently made 
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LUBRICATION ENGINEERING... LUBRICATION ENGINEERING... LUBRICATION ENGINEERING... 


NOILVOINENT 


One oll 

with man 
SOS... 

that does eal 


“SNIGFINISNG 


“INIMSJINISNG NOILVOINENT 


Uses for Stanoil in plant lubrication have far exceeded 
those foreseen for it. Typical applications that have 
been made of Stanoil—and the improvement in oper- 


° Fé ation it made—are briefly described here. There may 
be many operations in your plant where Stanoil will 
bring reduced maintenance and lubricating costs — 
plus the advantages listed above. 
4 


A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will help you 
pick the jobs and apply Stanoil to simplify your lubri- 
v4 cation. Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois, 
for the Engineer nearest you. 


STANOIL was developed to make it possible for you to 

use one or two grades of the same oil on many types of Engine oil in a high speed steam engine in a Missouri 
lubricating jobs in place of many special oils—one type _ plant emulsified badly and foamed because of the mois- 
for each job. Such an oil offers these advantages: ture escaping along the rod. The high demulsibility of 

: 2 Stanoil eliminated the emulsion and foaming. 

1. Simplifies lubricant stocks—which may mean Rotary compressor blade bre POSER RE 
fewer containers and dispensers — requiring less storage an Indiana plant. When the battery of compressors was 
space—less clerical work in ordering lubricants and switched to Stanoil, wear was reduced, resulting in the 
maintaining inventories. complete elimination of breakage. 


2. Reduces possible confusion of lubricant ap- = Hydraulic system in a shaper. The higher stability of 


+ eohs . . Stanoil in the hydraulic system of a machine tool shaper 
plication by reducing the number of brands of oil to reduced oil changes, provided better lubrication, and re- 


be handled. sulted in a 30% savings in lubrication costs. 


3. Makes possible the use of a higher grade Homogenizers in a food plant :equired an oil-change 


lubricant throughout the plant. once a week in the oil-operated system of pumps and 
r Zz. plungers. With Stanoil, oil-change periods were increased 
4. Gives the cost advantage of large quantity to once a month because of its higher stability and long- 


buying. lasting quality. 


“SNIMZINISNG NOWLVIINENT 


“ONINZINISNA NOILVOINGNT 


Gasoline Powers the Attack... Don’t Waste a Drop! 


STANI DARD OIt L COMPANY (IN} DIAN yA) ae 


* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 








general manager of the department. 
R. A. Kaiser, assistant production 
manager, will succeed Mr. Weismul- 
ler, and C. E. Rossee, manager of the 
Baltimore (Md.) pigments plant, will 
be transferred to Wilmington to be- 
come assistant production manager. 
C. E. §mith, in charge of silica gel 
operations at the Newark (N. J.) 
plant, will succeed Mr. Rossee. 
+ 

>>> Two newly created positions 
have been announced by the U. S. 
Rubber Company, New York City. 
General sales manager of the Mechan- 
ical Goods Division is filled by 


Herman A. Everlien, who has had 
more than 41 years of experience in 
the mechanical rubber goods industry. 
Merchandise manager of the same 
division is Walter F. Spoerl, who has 
had 36 years of experience in mechani- 





Herman A. Everlien 





Walter F. Spoerl 
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cal rubber goods. Both men began 
their careers at early ages as clerks in 
the sales department of the old Revere 
Rubber Company in Chicago, later 
consolidated into the United States 
Rubber Organization. 


& 


The consolidation of its corrugating, 
dry adhesive and liquid adhesive de- 
partments under one general heading 
of adhesives department is* announced 
by Stein-Hall Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. G. N. Streit is manager. 
O. W. Westerlund will continue in 
charge of dry adhesives and R. A. 
Selner will be in charge of liquid 
adhesives. 

Sd 


>>> From experimental engineer to 
assistant factory manager is the pro- 
motion given J. Ringen Drummond, 
by The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Mr. Drummond 
succeeds H. M. Richey, who became 
factory manager last December. Mr. 
Drummond, who joined the Timken 
company in 1926 as chief inspector 
and, later, assistant superintendent of 
its Columbus (Ohio) plant, has -been 
doing experimental engineering in the 
Canton plant since 1932. 


Sd 


>>D Now eastern sales manager of 
the mechanical goods division of U. S. 
Rubber Company, New York, is James 
E. Power. Mr. Power has been with 
the rubber company since 1906. 


Sd 


>>D For the past three years Robert 
P. Kenney has served as chief of the 
vinyl resins unit of the chemicals bu- 
reau of the WPB. Prior to that, he 
had been chief factory chemist at the 
Savannah (Ga.) plant of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation. Mr. Ken- 
ney has just been named manager of 
international service of the chemical 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, with headquarters at the divi- 
sion’s main offices in Cleveland. 


od 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 
AT RELIANCE ELECTRIC 


After serving for thirty-seven years 
as president of The Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Clarence L. Collins has been 
elected to the newly-created office of 
chairman of the board. He is succeeded 
in the presidency by James W. Corey, 
sales vice president since 1940. 

Mr. Corey, Reliance’s new president, 
has been actively identified with the 
electrical industry for many years. 
He is a member of the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to the electrical 
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James W. Corey 


branch of the WPB. He also has been 
active in the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Other changes in the official per- 
sonnel of the company are: (1) the 
resignation of H. M. Hitchcock, senior 
vice president and treasurer. He will 
be succeeded by A. M. MacCutcheon, 
engineering vice president. Mr. Hitch- 
cock will remain a director. (2) C. V. 
Putnam retires after thirty-eight years 
with the company, to be succeeded as 
secretary by Roscoe H. Smith, who will 
continue his duties as head of the sales 
promotion department. 

o 
>>D Offices have been opened in 
New York City by Dean Swift, for- 
merly of Seattle. Mr. Swift will rep- 
resent the Western Gear Works’ plants 
at Seattle (Wash.), Lynwood and 
Vernon (Calif.), and the company’s 





Dean Swift 
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_IF IT’S SHOP-FABRICATED 


it should fit 






Prefabricated 
header — pressure 
tested, gauged to 
e exact sizes, flanges 

and bolt holes in 
periect alignment 
— will drop into exact 
position. 


Dimensional accu- 






Shop fabrication of piping into sub-assem- 
blies as large as shipping facilities permit 
not only saves time and labor in field erec- 
tion, but assures an infinitely better piping 
job. These prefabricated sub-assemblies 

come to you with all difficult operations 
performed under experienced supervision. 
Behavior of piping sub-assemblies 
under pressure and temperature... physical 
tests of weld specimens... chemical analy- 
ses to determine possible chemical changes 
produced by welding... photomicrographic 
examination of weld sections ... Gamma- 
Ray inspection ... are all part of the long- 
established and highly developed system of 
metallurgical and manufacturing contro] at 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equipment Company. 
If you are planning alterations, im- 
provements, or replacements involving 
single units or complete systems for central 
stations, paper mills, industrial and chemi- 
cal plants, contact our nearest representa- 
tive or write our Engineering Department 


direct. They will gladly make recommenda- AND EQ UIPM ENT COMPA NY 


tions without obligation. 


10 Forty-Third Street — Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Buy More War Bonds 
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associate plant, the Pacific Gear & Tool 
Works of San Francisco. The offices 
are located in the Chanin Building, 
42nd and Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 
4 
S. M. RUST, JR. 
BECOMES PRESIDENT 
OF RUST ENGINEERING 


S. M. Rust, Sr., retiring president 
of The Rust Engineering Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
made chairman of the board. Succeed- 
ing him as president is S$. M. Rust, Jr., 
who has been executive vice president. 


S. M. Rust, Jr. 


Mr. Rust, Sr., founded the com- 
pany in 190$ with his brothers, E. M. 
Rust and the late E. J. Lee Rust. 

The new president of Rust entered 
the organization after graduation from 
Lehigh University in mechanical en- 
gineering, working in the field and in 
various ‘other capacities before becom- 
ing vice president. 

¢ 


>>D Associated with the company 
since 1932, Kenneth McCreary has 
been elected president of the Goetze 
Gasket & Packing Company, Inc., New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Mr. McCreary 
succeeds the late Frederick Goetze. He 
has served consecutively as assistant to 
the president, treasurer, and vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
5 


>>> Appointed eastern general sales 
manager of the Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York, W’. T. 
McCargo succeeds F. Jerome Tone, Jr., 
who has been named vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. McCargo had 
been with Carborundum for 13 years 
as abrasive engineer when he was 
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loaned to the War Department in 
1940. He served successively as a con- 
sultant to the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Chief of the Abrasive Section of 
the WPB, and Government Presiding 
Officer of Abrasive Industry Advisory 
Committee. 
* 


>P>D Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., 
New York City, announces the election 
of Don M. Hawley as vice president 
in charge of sales for all Stein, Hall 
companies in the country. Mr. Hawley 
is a director of the New York com- 
pany and general manager of Stein- 
Hall Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. Robert M. Stein, secretary of the 
New York company, has been elected 
vice president. L. F. Turnbull, H. R. 
Barnett, ]. A. Lowander, and H. M. 
Johnston, product managers, have been 
elected assistant vice presidents. 
+ 


>D>D The resignation of Norman L. 
Sheiner as purchasing agent of Na- 
tional Container Corporation, Long 
Island City, New York, is announced. 
Norman M. Green is the new purchas 
ing agent. 

* 


>>> The appointment of Richard S. 
Johnson as research engineer on the 
staff of Chief Engineer Charles S. 
Schroeder, of the Philadelphia Divi- 
sion of The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, has been announced. 
For ten years Mr. Johnson has been 
chief engineer of the International 
Chain Company, York, Pennsylvania. 
He is a specialist in welding of chain 
and in design of tools, and is a mem- 
ber of the ASME and the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. 
+ 


>>> The appointment of C. Robert 
Fay as comptroller of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company was announced 
December 1. Mr. Fay succeeds Stuart 
M. Campbell, resigned. He has been 
secretary of the Policy Committee on 
War Contract Terminations for the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company since he returned last 
August after serving as consultant to 
the War Production Board on the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 


Sd 


>> The election of Allen R. Cobb 
to the board of directors of Ross In- 
dustries Corporation, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has been announced. Mr. 
Cobb is vice president of the Irving 
Trust Company of New York. The 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
and Ross Engineering of Canada, Ltd., 
are fully owned subsidiaries of the 
Ross Industries Corporation. 


>>D For the past two years Clifford 
W. Johnson has been connected with 
the War Production Board. He now 
has been appointed sales representative 
in Connecticut for the Philco Storage 
Battery Division of the Philco ( Orpora- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. He will 
have his headquarters in the New 
York office. Mr. Johnson spent several 
years in Mexico as chemist and assayer 
for the American Smelting and Re. 
fining Company. He returned to the 
United States in 1936 to join the 
Goodman Manufacturing Company as 
sales engineer. 
. 


>> Formerly technical director and 
plant manager of Byron Weston Com. 
pany, and recently with the Office of 
Strategic Services, Walter G. Hendrich 
has joined the research staff of Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
+ 


>. The Clark Equipment Company 
announces that James Swanson has 
been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent to succeed the late D. E. Leach. 
Mr. Swanson will have charge of all 
buying activities for Clark Truck. 
tractor Division at Battle Creek, Mich 
igan. 

>bD Appointed chief project engi- 
neer of General American Process 
Equipment (a division of General 
American Transportation Corpora- 
tion), O. R. Kuster is now located at 


O. R. Kuster 


the company’s New York office, 420 
Lexington Avenue. Mr. Kuster was 
formerly with The Dorr Company. He 
has had wide experience in chemical 
plant design in the Netherlands, Rus- 
sia, Chile and this country. 
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BUY BONDS 


AND GIVE TOKYO 
THE KNOCKOUT BLOW! 
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TUAW 


TRADE MARK REG VU 


Suppliers of 
Buy 
CHLORINE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
49 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
——— -— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston °¢ 


Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit * New Orleans * New York 
Pittsburgh «© St. Louis ¢* Syracuse 


Philadelphia ° 
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When you need non-ferrous 
and stainless bolt and nut 
products the logical source—the natural 
source—is Harper. 

Specializing on Everlasting Fastenings 
Harper specializes on non-ferrous and 
stainless bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and accessories . . . is not con- 
cerned with common steel. The Harper 
engineering and manufacturing staffs are 
composed of men who have concentrated 
on the working properties and peculiar- 
ities of brass, copper, bronzes, Monel and 
stainless steel. 


Ample Manufacturing Facilities 

The plant houses hundreds of machines, 
some standard some special . . . machines 
for heading, forging and threading huge 
fastenings and small ... all engineered to 
do the best job on non-ferrous and stain- 
less alloys. 

4360 Items in Stock 
Harper maintains large stocks of a great 
variety of sizes and types of non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings, many of which 
are considered “hard-to-get.” 


New Catalog Available 
4 colors, 104 pages, page size 844" x 11”. 
Complimentary to executives presenting 
requests on company letterheads. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2647 FLETCHER STREET © CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York City © Philadelphia 
Les Angeles ¢ Milwaukee ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Houston 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE 


SMITH & 
WINCHESTER 
MFG. Co. 


@ Since 1828 @ 


continuously 
we have served the 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


with the finest in 


PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 


During the progress of World 
War Il, our plant and facilities 
have been devoted primarily to 
the war effort. 


Replacements, or repairs to 
your machines, can be furnished 
under required priority rating. 


"Undercut" Trimmers 
Paper Bag Machinery 
"Rainstorm" Shower Pipes 
Stuff Pumps — Jordans 


—Office and Plant— 
South Windham, Conn. 
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Necrology | 





WILLIAM H. SHUART 


A former president and treasurer 
of the Springfield Glazed Paper Com- 
pany, Springfield, | Massachusetts, 
passed away on November 18 at his 
home in Springfield. He was 92 years 
of age. 

Mr. Shuart was widely known in 
the commercial activities of the Na- 
tion. He was among a group of execu- 
tives called to Washington in 1912 
by President -Taft to aid in the es- 
tablishment of a National Chamber 
of Commerce. At the conference he 
served on the committee which favored 
adoption of measures for the forma- 
tion of the present organization. He 
was named a national couneillor at 
the first annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber in Washington in January, 1913. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Mr. Shuart practiced law in Rochester 
before going to Springfield in 1897 
to take over the Springfield Glazed 
Paper Company. In January, 1911, he 
represented the coated paper industry 
at the national convention of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association. 
While serving as president of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce in 
1917, Mr. Shuart directed establish- 
ment there of the first War Chest, 
which raised a million dollars. 


+ 


>>> A leader in the paint and color 
industries for the past fifty years, 
George A. Martin, chairman of the 
board of The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, passed away October 31 at 
Cleveland. He would have been 80 
years of age November 7. Mr. Martin 
will long be remembered for his un- 
tiring efforts to make the United 
States paint and chemical industry in- 
dependent of foreign sources of colors 
and dyestuffs. 


RALPH W. REMONT 


For many years well known to the 
newsprint industry both in the United 
States and Canada, Ralph W. Re- 
mont passed away December 1 at the 
age of 64. 

Mr. Remont had been president of 
the St. Lawrence Paper Company, Inc., 
since it was organized in 1939. His 
office was in New York City. This 
company had supplied newsprint to 
several New York newspapers. Mr. 
Remont’s connection with the paper in- 
dustry began after he returned from 
overseas from service in World War 
I. At that time he joined the Inter- 


national Paper Company and was for 
a number of years its Pittsburgh sales 
manager. In 1927, he became affik 
iated with the St. Lawrence Sales” 
Company, Ltd., representing the St) 
Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Threg 
Rivers, Quebec, and Lake St. Johaq 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Dok 
beau, Quebec. 


He is survived by his widow. 
* 


Cc. B. EDWARDS 

In Lufkin, Texas, C. B. Edwards, 
comptroller-secretary of the Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., of that city, passed 
away on November 13. 

Mr. Edwards was born in Virginia, 
but went to Texas as a young man to 
take a position with the Foundry & 
Machine Company, and remained with 
that company for 27 years. An early 
advocate of the use of Texas pine for 
papermaking, in 1939 Mr. Edwards 
became associated with the then newly 
organized Southland Paper Mills, Inc, 
as secretary-comptroller. 

He is survived by his widow. 

5 : 
>>> A former wall paper company 
superintendent, John F. Dillon, passed 
away November 22 at his home in 
Albany, New York. Mr. Dillon had 
been superintendent of the Standard 
Wall Paper Company at Hudson Falls, 
New York, and Schuylerville, New 
York; the Beaudry Wall Paper Com- 
pany, Cortland, New York; and the 
Praeger Company in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. More recently he was asso 
ciated with the Income Tax Depart 
ment in Albany. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

¢ 


CHARLES E. SMITH 

The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company lost one of its key officials 
November 18 with the passing of 
Charles Ensley Smith, general woods 
manager for the Canton (N.C.) and 
Houston (Texas) divisions of the 
company. Mr. Smith passed away at 
the age of 59 at Johns Hopkins hos- 
pital in Baltimore. 

Mr. Smith became associated with 
Champion company in Canton if 
1906. He succeeded Gilbert Bailey as 
company wood buyer in 1918 and was 
later promoted to the post of general 
woods manager. He was active for 
many years in the American Pulpw 
Association and the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association. He 
was also a charter member of the 
Champion Old-Timers’ Club. 

Surviving are the widow; a sO, 
Sergeant Earl Smith (in France) and 
a daughter. 
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MPORTANT FEA 
 WIBWEST WELDING ELECT” 


ane Center-to-End Dimensions 


Midwest Welding Elbows possess the features 
shown here to an unusual degree because of: 
(1) a unique manufacturing process whereby 
the final “size-forging” is in compression in 
totally enclosing dies that exactly control the 
metal distribution and (2) special machines for 
simultaneously machine-beveling both ends and 
holding the included angle within extremely 
close limits. 


Uniform Wall Thickness 


The importance of these features cannot be 
overemphasized . . . they simplify piping layout 
. they save time in lining up and welding 
. they permit better welds . . . they mean a 
better piping job. 


MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Main Office: 1450 South Second $t., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Sales Offices: New York 7—(Eastern Division) 30 Church Street 
Chicago 3—645 Marquette Bidg. - Los Angeles 33—520 Anderson 
Street * Houston 2—229 Shell Bidg. * Tulsa 3—533 Mayo Bidg. 
Sevth Boston 27—426 First St. * Atlanta 3—Red Rock Bidg. 

Distributors in Many Cities 


| On gene FITTINGS IMPROVE DESIGN 
AND REDUCE PIPING COSTS 
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Wartime Service has heen Zough on 





valves... but not too tough for 
LUNKENHEIMER 2411 qwain 


With production geared to tremendous 
volume, valves have taken a real beating 
during the war. It's been a gruelling test 
... Of quality .. . of ability to stay tight 
under all service conditions. 




















In this severest of tests, Lunkenheimer 
Valves have proved their worth by giving 
consistent maximum service with a mini- 


mum of trouble and maintenance expense. 


Simplicity of design and engineering 
are responsible for the 
record established by 


“know how” 
exceptional 


- 





SOAP MAKING 






» > 








PETROLEUM 
REFINING 


STEAM AND 


CHEMICALS 





Lunkenheimer Valves on every wartime 
front—industrial and military. 


In coming peacetime, as during the past 
three-quarters of a century, a solid assur- 
ance of top economy and performance 
lies in Lunkenheimer built-in lasting quality, 


Lunkenheimer Distributors too have meas- 
ured up to a tough assignment . . . to keep 
their vitally needed service channels open 
despite almost insurmountable handicaps, 
The facilities of this nationwide organiza 
tion are at your service always. 





PAPER 
MAKING 








BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 


BOILER MOUNTINGS, 
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LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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[*aclical sHORTS 


Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of 
handling production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should 
be illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made 


for acceptable items upon publication. 

















How to Re-grind or Renew 
Disc and Seat of Globe 
Valves 


Repairs on globe and angle valves can 
usually be made without removing them 
from the line. This feature should en 
courage immediate repair when leakage 
occurs, to prevent serious damage. 

When re-grinding a globe valve at you: 
bench, set it firmly in a vise, straight up 
(Illus. 1) Use “soft’’ jaws to prevent 
damage to body. It’s best not to use a 
pipe wrench on the bonnet or union ring 
A monkey-wrench won't damage these 
parts. While parts are disassembled and 
all packing removed, examine and clean 
them thoroughly. 

Remove stem from bonnet—place disc in 
vise and unscrew disc stem ring. (Illus. 2). 
While the stem is in the vise, polish it 
with a fine emery cloth, as necessary 

Next, lift out stem, insert a slug or 
coin inside of disc. (Illus. 3) Replace 
stem and tighten disc stem ring. The slug 
takes up “play” between disc and stem. 
In some valves, a pin is inserted in hole 
provided to lock disc on stem. Re-assemble 
stem, bonnet and handwheel. Now you're 
almost ready to grind. 

Apply an emery base grinding compound 
to both disc and seat. A little compound 
will go a long way—too much is wasteful 
and likely to remove too much metal 


(Illus. 4) 


Place bonnet and body together, giving 
bonnet or bonnet ring two or three turns 
by hand to properly line up and guide 
the stem. (Illus. 5) (With firm hold, 
oscillate the handwheel steadily until all 
pitting is removed and a _ continuous, 
smooth bearing on the steering surfaces 
is obtained 

When grinding is completed, wipe the 
disc, seat and body clean of all compound 
and dirt. (Illus. 6) Before re-assembling 
valve, be sure to remove slug from disc 
to give it free swivel action on stem. 

When seat rings must be removed, it 
is desirable to use a tool specially designed 
for this purpose. (Illus. 7) Doing so will 
prevent damage to the valve body —CraANE 
Co. . 

+ 


The Splicing of 
Conveyor Belts 

Practically all conveyor belts can be 
joimed successfully by means of metal 
fasteners. There are several good conveyor 
belt fasteners on the market. 

For light and medium duty conveyors 
the “staple’’ type of fastener gives very 
good results. This type is very easily 
applied and requires no special tools. 

For heavy duty, high tension conveyors 
the double plate type of fastener should be 
used. The plates serve to compress the 
belt and the anchorage is thereby materially 
increased. This type of fastener should 
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be used wherever there is a severe reverse 
bend, due to tandem or tripper pulleys 
The shallow plates become embedded in 
the covers and the center pull is along 
the neutral axis of the belt. 

Care should be used in cutting the ends 
of the belt square. If belt holes are re- 
quired, these should be carefully punched 
so the fasteners will pull uniformly over 
the width of the various plies. Uneven 
strains due to improperly applied fasteners 
may result in ply separation or belt injury 
The fasteners should be inspected regularly 
and renewed at the first indication of 
weakness. 

If the conveyor handles corrosive ma- 
terial which would deteriorate the cotton 
fabric, the cut ends of the belt and the 
belt holes should be coated with rubber 
cement and special corrosion resisting fast- 
eners should be used. 

If corrosive conditions are excessive, and 
conditions permit, the belt should be made 
endless in the factory or through use of a 
field vulcanizer. 

A number of large operators of conveyors 
have experienced economy in making belts 
endless with these portable electric vulca- 
nizers. The vulcanized splices are stronger 
and have the advantage of giving smoother 
traction when traveling over the pulleys 

Since most installations require occa- 
sional repairs and resplicing during the life 
of the belt, the possession of a vulcanizer 
and a crew trained to make splices is de- 
sirable 





o 


“How to Regrind or Renew . . « 
Read illustration numbers left to 
right. Above: 1, 2, 3,4. Below: 
5.6, 7. 


NOTE: While plug type disc 
valve is illustrated, the general 
procedure applies to other types 
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Before making a long center conveyor 
belt endless in the field, it is usually good 
practice to first operate the belt temporarily 
with fasteners. This procedure reduces the 
likelihood of the belt stretching beyond the 
limits of the take-up and necessitating a 
new splice. Michael Berman, Technical 
Superintendent, Hewitt Rubber Corpora- 
tion; THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Wor.p, November, 1940; P. 791. 
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Safety in Cleaning Organic 
Solvent Tanks 


The cleaning or repair of tanks in which 
organic solvents are used should not be 
undertaken without rigid precautions, in- 
asmuch as the vapors of all organic sol- 
vents are toxic and the majority are flam- 
mable as well. Oxygen deficiency in the 
tank is another hazard which must be con- 
sidered. 

If a tank has contained a flammable 
solvent, the safest method for removing 
the vapors, preparatory to cleaning or re- 
pair, appears to be thorough flushing by 
steam, followed by mechanical ventilation 
of a type approved for flammable vapors. 
Steam jets to loosen sludge have been suc- 
cessful, the tank then being washed, drained 
and dried out with warm air. If the use 
of steam is impractical, the sludge may 
be washed out with high-pressure hose but 
care must be exercised to avoid building 
up static electricity. Steam also has some 
disadvantages, such as the building up of 
combustible mixtures at the vents. Non- 
sparking shoes and tools, vapor-proof 
lamps, and protective clothing should be 
utilized, and otherwise the Code for Flam- 
mable- Liquids and Gases of the National 
Fire Protection Association should be ob- 
served. 

Before cleaning a tank that has contained 
a non-flammable solvent, the concentration 
of vapor in the tank should be reduced 
as much as possible, preferably by mechan- 
ical ventilation. 

The cleaning of any tank that has con- 
tained an organic solvent should be done 
from outside the tank, if possible. In 
degreasing processes utilizing non-flam- 
mable solvents, where the process is 
wholly or substantially enclosed, metal 
chips, mud, and other solid residues are 
usually removed by scraping, and a clean- 
out door is generally provided through 
which the sludge may be removed by a 
long-handled scraper. The liquid residue 
and sludge are immediately confined, to 
lessen volatilization of the solvent in the 
atmosphere. An approved canister type 
gas mask is advisable. 

If cleaning from the outside is not pos- 
sible, before entry into the tank, an air 
test by a competent chemist is advisable. 
Workmen who must enter should be fur- 
ther protected, preferably by air-line res- 
pirators approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for the purpose, though, in some 
cases, canister type gas masks approved 
for organic vapors may be used. Protec- 
tive clothing should be afforded and there 
should be stationed outside the tank a 
watcher holding a rope or harness attached 
to the person inside, in order to haul him 
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out at the first sign of trouble. Removal 
of protective apparatus should not be per- 
mitted until workmen are safely outside 
the tank. 

Whether the tank is cleaned from the 
inside or outside, however, workmen in 
the surrounding area also should be pro- 
tected from the possibility of vapor inhala- 
tion or the outbreak of fire. All organic 
vapors are heavier than air and tend to 
settle in low places, so that the atmos- 
phere may be practically free of vapors at 
breathing level and yet contain a mixture 
that is explosive or hazardous to health 
at or near the floor or in a nearby pit. 

Any recommendations provided by the 
chemical or equipment manufacturers 
should be carefully observed, and all work- 
men should be thoroughly drilled in safe 
practice —SAFETY RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
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Thickness of 
Refractory Joints 

The thickness of joints is determined by 
the character of both the brick and the 
bonding mortar; by the necessity for pre- 
venting gas leakage through the joints, or 
slag penetration into’ them; and by the 
type of construction. The thickness of 
joints is influenced also by the manner in 
which provision is made for the thermal 
expansion of the brick. 

When there is no necessity for guarding 
against leakage or slag penetration, or for 
bonding the brick strongly together, they 
are sometimes laid dry (without mortar). 





However, even under these circumstances, 
the use of mortar is desirable to level 
courses and to provide a smooth hedding 
for the brick. 

Brick laid with a mortar of the hot. 
setting type, such as finely ground fire 
clay, preferably should have thin joints, 
The hot-setting mortars at moderate tem. 
peratures serve merely as fillers between 
brick; and if the joints be thick, the mortar 
may possibly be blown out by rapidly 
moving gas, or removed by abrasion or as 
a result of vibration. Obviously, mortars 
of this type offer little resistance to pene. 
tration by slag. 

Fireclay mortar should be mixed to a 
creamy consistency, and the brick should 
be laid with either dipped or poured joints, 
and rubbed or tapped into place to secure 
joints with as nearly brick-to-brick contact 
as possible. 

Joints which are made with an air-set- 
ting mortar of ample refractoriness, and — 
having strong bonding properties, can be 
made slightly thicker without harmful 
effect—Modern Refractory Practice, HARBI- 
SON- WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY. 
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Care of Pumps Over 
Shutdown Period 


In certain process work, occasions arise 
where it is necessary that pumps handling 
acids, alkalies, thick liquids, such as 
paper stock, sludges, etc., stand idle for 
a period. In such cases, the pump should 
be thoroughly flushed when it is shutdown. 





How to Get Longer Service from Electric Soldering Irons» 





Precautions 





plated surface. 


is properly tinned before trying to| 
solder. 





equipped with a switch, don’t pull | 
cord to remove plug from socket.| 





to the working end of tip only and 
should never be applied by dip- 
ping tip into the flux. 





connected for a long time without | 


being used. 


moved with a fine file and the tip 
kept clean and smooth. 


| What Happens if Precautions Are Not Followed 


Don’t file or grind tip that has a|Plating is only 1/64 in. thick and is easily 
ground or filed off. Tip can be wiped with a 
clean hard cloth or dipped in muriatic (hydro- 
chioric) acid. If scale on the tip prevents its 
re-tinning, it should be cleaned by rubbing 
very lightly with emery paper and then re- 
tinned with solder and muriatic acid flux. 


If iron has been connected but not in|The tip of a hot iron will oxidize if it stands 
use for a short time, make sure tip| without being used. Solder will not stick on 
an oxidized tip. 


When disconnecting iron not|Make the cord last by handling plugs only. 
Strains on cord cause breaks in the wire. 


Soldering fluxes should be confined) Acid will attack the part of the tip that is not 
tinned, causing corrosion, and difficulty in re- 


moving. 


Do not allow the iron to remain|Iron is likely to overheat. The tip will corrode 
faster than if the iron were disconnected. 








Pitting on unplated tips should be re-|Solder will not adhere to tips unless they are in 
proper condition. 








weekly depending on usage, so 
that tip can be easily removed 
when replacement is necessary. 


Tip should be loosened daily or|Tip may freeze and damage to iron may result 
when removal of tip is attempted. 











Keep tip tight at all other times.|Loose tip allows flux and fumes to corrode and 
freeze tip to iron. Also, a loose tip means 
poor heat transfer, and tip will not reach a 
proper temperature, resulting in poor efficiency. 








—How to Maintain Electric Equipment, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY: 
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This will help prevent corrosion in the 
case of acids aiff alkalies; and in the case 
of thick liquids, the prevention of the 
solids in the*liquid settling and clogging 
the smaligr passages in the pump. 


Pumps#dlesigned especially for this type 
of servicgy-have washout openings in the 
casing pipwided for this purpose. These 


openings Can’ be permanently connected to 
an outside ‘water source with suitable valve 
connections .so that the flushing operation 
can be easily’ performed in a few minutes 
when the pump is shut down. 

All standard centrifugal pumps have 
drain openings in the bottom of the cas- 
ing and priming openings in the top of 
the casing. These can be utilized for 
flushingzand if the need for flushing is 
frequ they. can be permanently con- 
nected with» suitable, vglves to a fresh 
water source and “an, ontside drain. 

For thorough, flushing, it is well to drain 
the pump of the liquid being, handled, then 
fill’ it with clean water and operate pump 
for a minute or so against closed valves 
to thoroughly circulate the water to all 
parts of the pump. Then drain the casing 
and repeat the operation if it seems ad- 
visable. 

Steam can be used advantgeously instead 
of water—and in some cases is preferable 
where solids might tend to congeal. 

After a pump has stood idle for some 
time, it should be turned over by hand 
before power is applied. This will prevent 
damage to motor should the interior parts 
become “frozen” or stuck together from 
corrosion or hardening of materials in the 
liquid during the idle period. 

Of course, if the pump is taken out 
of service and is to be stored for any 
considerable period of time, it is well to 


How to Obtain Greater Efficiency and Make 
Paper Knives Last Longer 
































Failure Cause Correction igh stead 
Overheating in grinding Use a soft, fine grain, segmental cup type 
grinding wheel with plenty of coolant. 
Cracks A light force of coolant is worse than 
on none. Avoid heating the edge when 
cutting grinding. pre 
edge Weak cutting edge A straight bevel of 73 degrees is stronger 
di / than a concaved bevel 
Dull cutting edge Sharpen-grind using preferably a soft, fine 
grain, segmental cup type grinding wheel 
Excessive [Incorrect bevel We suggest for every-day cutting a straight 
power bevel of 23 degrees. Where most of the 
consumption cutting is on soft papers the length of 
; the bevel should be increased. This is 
the usual rule. 

Dragging [Incorrect bevel Soft paper requires a longer bevel than 

in the cut hard, tough paper 








—HeENRY DissTON & SONS, INC. 





disassemble the pump and coat the entire 
rotating element and interior of the cas- 
ing with light grease, heavy oil or other 
rust preventative-—Adapted from material 
in Gould News. 
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Correct Use of Hand 
Operated Hack Saw Frames 


Properly constructed back saw frames 
will not get out of alignment in ordinary 
use, but when the frame is not in use, 
hang it up, or put it away where it will 
be impossible for anyone to drop a heavy 
object on it. 

Hack saw frames of good construction 
are easily adjusted to face the cutting 


edge of the blade in any of four direc- 
tions, and to accommodate 8”, 10” or 
12” blades. 

Set the blade under strong tension in the 
frame, always with teeth pointing away 
from you. 

Many operators grasp the frame with 
both hands, one hand holding the far end 
of the frame. When holding the frame 
thus, be extremely careful not to apply 
so much pressure that the blade bends 
and the teeth clog, and also to lift the 
blade slightly on the return stroke. 

In general, careful selection of the 
frame is more important than any tricks 
of handling. For electrical work, handle 
should be of nonconducting material.— 
CLEMSON Bros., INC. 





SOLDERING IRONS. Read numbered captions from left to right. ABOVE: 1 and 2—DO NOT dip entire tip into soldering flux, because 
this causes tip to corrode, especially where it screws into the iron. This corrosion makes it difficult to remove tip and shortens tip life 
considerably. 3—Various methods can be used for applying flux, depending upon the character of work. It can be brushed on work 
and tip of iron with a small brush, or solder can be dipped into flux. The method of applying flux is immaterial as long as flux is con- 
fined only to the working end of tip. 4—DO NOT try to remove a corroded tip this way. This method will damage shell of iron, with 


further possibility of damaging the heater inside. 


BELOW: 5—Radiating stands are necessary with heavy-duty soldering irons to promote 


longer life of heating unit and tip when iron is connected but not in use. 6—Radiating stands are unnecessary with lightweight irons of 

this type. 7—Correct method af removing scale from a tip. Use emery paper wrapped around a file. Cleaning tip regularly will lengthen 

its life. 8—If tip becomes stuck because it has not been loosened occasionally, tap flat surface of tip lightly against solid object. If this 

light tapping fails to loosen it, apply a few drops of kerosene or light penetrating oil at joint of the threads and allow time for oil to 

take effect. Do not allow any kerosene or oil to get around head of the heater as it will soak in and ruin it. The iron can be held in a 
vise, and a small monkey wrench used to unscrew tip. Care should be taken to clamp iron in vise at flat 


surfaces of shell-assembly, as shown. 
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Are You Interested In Purchasing 


>> Your government has bought bil- 
lions of dollars worth of every imaginable 
type of material necessary for running a 
war. Naturally, everything does not come 
out even. You don’t use the last piece 
of paper, the last drop of ink. Moreover, 
as the war progresses the need for office 
equipment lessens as certain war agencies 
are cut down or disbanded. As a result 
surpluses’ will develop. 

Now, your government wants to get rid 
of ‘these surplus goods for several reasons. 
First, they are needed elsewhere—by busi- 
ness and industry. They represent a vast 
sum of the taxpayers’ money, a portion of 
which can be recovered by selling the sur- 
plus back to business and industry. And, 
most important, unless these surplus goods 
ate disposed of now and in orderly fashion, 
and not held to be dumped on the market 
after the war, the problem of industrial 
reconversion may become more difficult 
through the disruption of our domestic 
economy. 

It all seéms very simple, doesn’t it? 
The government has things to sell which 
somebody wants to buy. So they adver- 
tise what they have to sell and at what 
prices they will sell and the buyers buy it. 
Substantially, that is true—but with this 
notable reservation: surpluses must be sold 
where they are needed most and when their 
sale will least disturb domestic economy. 


Surplus War Goods? 


That requires some form of master sales 
control. $ 

Recognizing the complexity of the prob- 
lem, the President ordered the formation 
of the Office of Surplus Property to facili- 
tate the orderly disposal of surplus war 
goods, 

Last July I was asked, along with seven 
other business men, to come to Washington 
and work with the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department in setting up 
an organization to dispose of surplus con- 
sumer goods. Each of us was to supervise 
the sale of a classification of goods with 
which he had been identified in business. 
The eight divisions which were formed 
were these: Furniture, Hardware, Ma- 
chinery, Automotive, Textiles and Wearing 
Apparel, Medical and Surgical, Paper and 
Office Supplies, and General Products. 

Each division has further sub-classifica- 
tion. For example, Division No. 8, which 
I head—Paper, Paper Products, Office Sup- 
plies and Office Equipment—is concerned 
with the sale of these items: 

Paper (except building paper) 

Paper Stationery 

Paper Bags 

Die Cut Paper Products 

Molded Pulp Products 

Miscellaneous Converted Paper 
Products 

Envelopes 





Double check above features 
in “R-C" Rotary Positive 
Vacuum Pumps and you will 
see why they help to lower 
production costs per ton of 
paper. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


412 Monroe Ave. 


Installation shown be- 
low is an "R-C' Vac- 
uum Pump operating a 
26” diameter suction 
roll with area of 8” x 
138” on a paper wax- 
ing machine. 


Write for Bulletin 50-B-12 


One of the Dresser Industries 
Connersville, indiana 


35% / Improved Moderate Speed 


VACUUM PUMPS 
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C. A. Dickerson* 


Stationer’s and Office Supplies 

Artists’ Materials 

Products of Printing and Publishing 
Industries 

Office Machines 

Cash Registers 

Desk Sets 

Gummed Products 

Glass Deskware (Including paper 
weights, inkwells, and similar 
articles) 

One of our first steps was to establish 
eleven Regional Offices throughout the 
country, each of which has eight com 
modity departments to conform with the 
Central Office in Washington. The list 
of these Regional Offices and the States 
they serve are as follows: 

REGION I—Connecticut, Maine, Mas 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

REGION II—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York. 

REGION I1]—Washington, D. C., Dek 
aware, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 

REGION IV—Indiana, Kentucky, Ohi®, 
West Virginia. 

REGION V—lllinois, Michigan, Minne 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin. 

REGION VI—Alabama, Florida, Geor 
gia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

REGION VII—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

REGION VIII—Iowa, Kansas, Missouti, 
Nebraska. 

REGION IX—Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming. 

REGION X—Arizona, California, Ne 
vada. 

REGION XI—Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
Washington. : 

It is important for you to know whith 
Regional Office serves your state because 
these offices SELL the surplus war goods. 


(*) Mr. Dickerson is head of the Paper, Paper 
Products, Office Supplies & Equipment Divi- 
sion of the Office of Surplus Property of the 
Procurement Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. He is on leave as president and 


‘treasurer of The Sabin Robbins Paper Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. He is also a mem 
of the Postwar Planning Committee of the 
National Paper Trade Association. 
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DIMENSIONS OF GREAT PYRAMID 
Base: 750 ft. x 750 ft. 
Height: 482 ft. 
Contents: 3,041,148 Cu. Yds. 


‘BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Costs Less; 
Weighs Half as Much; 4 

Needs Less than 

Half the Space... 


MORRIS Vertical. 
Simecrorive Slurry Pump 


Offering the same hydraulic passages and pressure-balanced 
impeller as the standard Morris horizontal slurry pump, this 
Morris Vertical Type S-VC ... 


1. Is considerably lower in cost. 
2. Weighs half as much. 
3, Requires less than half the floor space. 


Mounted on the extended motor shaft, the impeller is de- 
signed for the smoothest possible flow. Its pressure balanced 
feature prevents circulation of abrasive solids between the 
impeller and the backplate, greatly decreasing wear. 

For neutral and mildly caustic liquors, the motor shaft is protected by a 
shaft sleeve through the stuffing box. For acid mixtures, an integrally cast 
impeller and sleeve is threaded directly to the shaft. The sleeve covers the 
entire shaft when complete shaft protection is required. Pump parts are 
furnished in a wide variety of commercial alloys, depending upon the service. 
The entire unit contains only two bearings—special heavy-duty type. 
Located in the motor, these eliminate pump bearing maintenance, and con- 
tribute to long pump life and uninterrupted service. 


Standard sizes from 12” up to 6” are designed 
for motors up to 50 H.P. Larger horsepowers usually 
require horizontal pumps. Write today for complete 
specifications and performance curves. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Morris 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 











Our Central Office in Washington directs 
and coordinates the program, establishes 
policies and procedures—but you do not 
buy from the Central Washington Office. 

The setting up of this organization was 
no small task—and not without its head. 
aches. For the past four months we have 
devoted our entire time to this job and | 
could go on for pages describing the work 
in detail. But, I realize from the number 
of requests for information which I have 
received from men in the paper and office 
supplies field that what you want to know 
most of all is the answer to this question: 
“How can I buy surplus war goods?’ 

I shall attempt to answer that question 
here as briefly and as simply as I can. 

First of all, the surplus goods which 
are available for sale will be advertised 
in the “Surplus Reporter’. Under this 
plan the Surplus Reporter for the Paper, 
Paper Products, and Office Equipment Divi- 
sion will be mailed once each month. 

In this publication will appear, not only 
the goods available in your Region but also 
the goods available in all Regions over 
the country. It will not be necessary, 
therefore, for you to contact all eleven 
Regional Offices to find out what and 
where these surpluses are. 

The “Surplus Reporter” will list every 
item in surplus which is ready and pre- 
pared for sale . . . tell in which regional 
office district it is available . . . give a 
complete description of the item, and in- 
dicate the method of sale—whether by 
formal or informal bid, by fixed price, by 
negotiation or otherwise. 

If you wish to buy any items listed in 
the “Surplus Reporter” this is what you 
must do: Contact your Regional Office 
and tell them of your desire to buy. If 
the sale is to be by invitation to bid you 
will be sent a form to make such bid. If 
the sale is by fixed price you will be advised 
of the price. If the sale is by auction or 
negotiation you will be advised what steps 
to take in order to participate in the sale. 

The one important point to remember, 
however, is this: The “Surplus Reporter’ 
will be sent ONLY to those firms who are 
on the Mailing list of the Office of Sur- 
plus Property. If your name is not now on 
that list it is necessary for you to write to 
your Regional Office requesting that your 
name be placed on the list. You will 
be sent a check list on which you can 
designate the type of goods you are inter- 
ested in buying. 

For your guidance in contacting your 
Regional Offices here is the complete list. 


Direct your correspondence to— 

Regional Director 

Procurement Division 

U. S. Treasury Department 
at the address given for your particular 
Regional Office: 


REGION I— Park Square Building 
Boston 16, Mass. 
(Phone: Hubbard 2870) 


REGION II— Empire State Bldg., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
(Phone: Chelsea 3-8950) 
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HESE excerpts from letters re- 
ceived from manufacturers who 
have installed the Cochrane C-B Sys- 
tem of High Pressure Condensate 
Return contain statements that seem 
incredible. Yet every one is true and 
each can easily be verified. 
Why shouldn’t YOU be making savings 
like these ? The method is simple. You 
merely change from your open system 
of condensate return to the C-B Closed 
System, installing the C-B unit con- 


COCHRANE CORPORATION ° 3114 N. 17th ST., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


COCHRANE 


Ss have been able to reduce to 
100 Ibs. and have no diffioulty in heating our 
froners and presses to a point -where it is 
helping us on our production at least 15% 
ieee Towel] Service Co. 


sisting of JET pump, priming loop, 
strainer and air separator. Because the 
system is closed, there is no flash loss 
and condensate ‘is returned to the 
boiler at close-to-process temperatures. 
Don’t wait for competition to adopt 
this great improvement in manufac- 
turing process. Write today— NOW— 
for complete information. Get all the 
facts about the Cochrane C-B System 
as it applies to your own operatjon. 
























-B SYSTEM 


CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
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REGION III— 1126 2Ist Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Phone: Executive 6400 
Extensions 5035 & 5036) 


REGION IV— Commercial Arts Building, 
704 Race Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
‘ (Phone: Parkway 7160) 


REGION V— 209 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


(Phone: Franklin 9430) 


REGION VI— Belle Isle Building, 
20 Houston Street, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
(Phone: Walnut 5081) 


REGION VII— 609 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 
’  § Fort Worth 2, Texas 
1¥ (Phone: 2-1287) 


REGION VIII—2605 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
(Phone: Victor 5952) 


REGION IX— 7th Floor, Exchange Bldg., 
1030 15th Street, 
Denver 2, Colorado 
(Phone: Keystone 4151) 


REGION X— 30 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
(Phone: Underhill 1922) 


REGION XI— 2005 Fifth Avenue, 
Seattle 1, Washington 
(Phone: Main 2782) 


To sum up—If you wish to buy surplus 
war goods you must do so through your 
Regional Office. If you wish to know what 
surplus goods are available you must con- 
sult the “Surplus Reporter’ which will be 

















HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Send me circular 55 that shows me how to triple my output. 


Name 


HIRE 1 MAN 
AND BUY THE OTHER 3 


Right now, in the woods near you, 


the Lowther C-Saw is felling,’ 


bucking and clearing — multiply- 
ing some crew's output by three. 
This means lower production 
costs! And that’s not all; men like 
to use the Lowther C-Saw. It gets 
men working and keeps them on 
the job! 

Put a Lowther C-Saw with one 
of your crews and watch 1 man 
do the work of 3! 








Address 
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issued once every month for the Paper, 
Paper Products, Office Supplies and Office 
Equipment trades and which will list all 
items in the categories in which you are 
interested and show where these goods are 
available. If you wish to receive the “Sur- 
plus Reporter” you must apply to your own 
Regional Office, fill out the check list 
designating the categories of goods in which 
you are interested, and return the check list 
to your Regional Office. 

It is a simple, workable, efficient plan for 
enabling you to buy what you need from 
the government's surplus war stocks. It has 
been designed to help you—so use it. 

I shall feel that the time I have taken 
away from my own company and devoted 
to this work in Washington has been well 
spent if, first, through my efforts the gov- 
ernment can realize more money from the 
sale of surplus paper, paper products, of- 
fice supplies and equipment; second, if you 
use this plan to secure needed goods and 
are thus able to carry on your business more 
efficiently and more profitably; third, if 
these sales can be made without a damaging 
impact on industry or the country’s domestic 
economy. 


The Use of Melamine Resins 
for Improving Dry and 
Wet Characteristics 

of Paper* 


H. B. FREEMAN 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 

The melamine resin. process for paper 
was first introduced about two years ago 
and was the result of a long search for 
some means of obtaining a high degree of 
wet strength on any paper machine. The 
fact that paper loses most of its strength 
when wet has long been recognized as a 
serious shortcoming. Many years ago, it 
was discovered that if certain chemicals 
were applied by tubbing or spraying, and 
the sheet subsequently dried, some degree 
of wet strength could be obtained. Such 
practice was not easily adaptable to most 
paper machines and very limited amounts 
of paper were produced. 

The basic material for melamine resin: 
namely, melamine itself is a definite chemi- 
cal synthesized from limestone, coke and 
air. Electric furnaces are used to combine 
the limestone and coke and this resulting 
product is then combined with fixed nitro- 
gen from the air. Reactions undér pressure 
and with heat and catalysts eventually pro- 
duce melamine. Some of the intermediate 
products are used as principal raw materials 
for certain sulpha drugs, explosives, and 
synthetic rubbers. To form the product 
used in paper, melamine is reacted with 
formaldehyde and the resulting resin is then 
dried. In final form, ready for shipment, 
it is a white powder sufficiently fine to 
almost completely pass a 100-mesh wit 
screen. 

Paper mills dissolve the resin in weak 
muriatic acid and permit the water-cleat 
solution to stand for a few hours before 
using. During this period of standing, 4 
most interesting phenomenon takes place, 
(*) Presented before the November 20, 1944, 


meeting of the Chicago Professional Paper 
Group. 
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DENSER GRAIN STRUCTURE MEANS 


STRENGTH + DURABILITY 


The denser grain structure of Cooper Densicast stainless castings produces 
a lasting resistance to the corrosive action of the sulphurous acid in sulphite 
pulp. The special Densicast process also insures higher physical properties 
in the cast metal. These maintenance-reducing features of Densicast stainless 


castings are achieved without deviating from standard chemical analyses. 


Our complete foundry facilities were born of 16 years of experience with 


the specialized casting needs of sulphite mills. 


By withstanding the practical test of constant use, Cooper castings have 


proven their durability in sulphite paper mills since 1928. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. © ©@ © 125 Bloy St., Hillside, N. J. 









THE Only ALLOY FOUNDRY 
STAINLESS MONEL NICKEL WITH AZ THESE FACILITIES 


»® Machine shop . See Serene 
finishing stainless steel 
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APPLETON 
WIRE WORKS 


INC. 
APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN 





namely, the formation of tiny colloidal par- 
ticles of resin. These particles produce a 
slight haze in the solution and are so small 
as to escape detection even under the 
electronic microscope. The interesting fact 
about them is that they have the happy 
property of almost instantly attaching them- 
selves to paper fibers when mixed with 
the fibers at some point in the stock system 
before the sheet is formed. 

When the resulting wet sheet of paper 
is passed over the steam heated dryers in 
the usual manner, the resin particles cure 
and may be considered as water insoluble 
links between the fibers. The link remains 
strong even though the paper is soaked in 
water and the fibers become saturated. 

The amounts of wet-strength required in 
a sheet will vary according to the circum- 
stances under which the paper will be used. 
The amount obtained depends upon several 
factors, but in any given sheet is largely 
dependent upon the amount of resin used 
in its manufacture. Naturally, it would 
be a waste of resin to use a high percentage 
in a sheet requiring only a low degree of 
wet strength—in paper toweling, for ex- 
ample. 

Undoubtedly the largest single wartime 
use of wet-strength paper is for Army and 
Navy maps. These maps must be used 
in all kinds of weather and are subjected 
to severe dry and wet folding and tearing 
stresses. The high degree of wet-strength 
given by the melamine resin process, and 
the ease with which it can be used on any 
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paper machine has permitted our armed 
services to secure adequate quantities to 
fill their requirements. 

Paper toweling is another excellent ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by this 
treatment. Toweling must function when 
wet, and should not lint or fall apart. Cor- 
rection of these defects can readily be ob- 
tained through the use of small amounts 
of resin. Where, for instance, it is neces- 
sary to use 2-3% of resin based upon dry 
fibers to produce high wet-strength map 
paper, it is usually necessary to use only a 
fraction of a per cent for a satisfactory 
toweling grade. In some cases, it has been 
possible to produce a much lighter weight 
towel through the use of this resin, thereby 
permitting the manufacture of more pack- 
ages of towels from a ton of pulp. 

Another excellent and increasing use is 
in wrappers for meat. The high degree of 
sizing present in meat wrappers is sufficient 
to keep water and blood serum from im- 
mediately weakening the paper, but if the 
wrapper contacts the meat for longer than 
a few hours, the paper usually becomes 
soaked and, if not wet-strength treated, 
may cling to the meat in small pieces when 
the package is unwrapped. The increased 
use of paper for frozen meats as well as 
for other frozen foods emphasize the need 
for permanent strength features under moist 
conditions. Wet-strength papers for wrap- 
ping large pieces of meat in the packing 
houses have long since found favorable 
acceptance. 
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Highly acceptable to the housewife 
will be wet-strength grocery bags which 
several bag manufacturers anticipate will 
be in demand after the war. Readily pic- 
tured is a bag rack holding a supply of 
such bags available for moist vegetables and 
other moist materials which have proved 
so troublesome when packed in the ordinary 
grocery bag. 

Other promising grades are paper for 
multiwall bags, blue prints, wiping tissues, 
hanging paper, barrel liners, outdoor advet- 
tising and for boxes. The presence of the 
resin makes paper very highly resistant to 
wet-scuffing and rubbing. Papers which 
may be subjected to wet rubbing, for in- 
stance wrappers inside of wooden crates 
are greatly improved by the treatment. 

The improved dry strength given by the 
resin colloid is of growing interest to paper 
manufacturers. It is not uncommon to 
the dry burst or tensile improved as much 
as 25%. Well hydrated rag stocks often 
show dry improvement well in excess of 
this figure. This strength increase readily 
suggests the use of less expensive fibers oF 
possibly the production of a lighter basis 
weight sheet, all of which is largely de 
pendent upon the fiber savings to be gained 
as compared with the cost of the chemical 
treatment. 

Taking into consideration wartime Com 
ditions existing in the chemical industry 
and the fact that the paper industry is 5° 
hard-pressed to fill orders for prewaf 
grades, it is difficult to predict how soon 
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And the man who foots 
the bill would worry too— 


Taylor Spiral Pipe isn’t light enough to “float through 
the air” But it is light enough to make a real cut in the 
initial cost, handling cost and erection cost of piping. 


If Taylor Spiral Pipe had only lightness to recom- 
mend it—if it weren’t also strong and rugged to a re- 
matkable degree—the economy of this light wall pipe 
would be narrowed down to a limited field of applica- 
tion. But the fact is that the spiral construction makes 
it the strongest type of pipe of its weight . . . enables it 
to handle a large percentage of the services ordinarily 
performed by far heavier and more costly Standard 
Thickness pipe. 


Note the suggested uses for Taylor Spiral Pipe listed 
below. These are the everyday moderate and low pres- 
sure services for which Standard Thickness pipe is ordi- 
narily used. Why? . . . Simply because too many plants 
still follow the old tradition of using everyday pipe for 
everyday uses! By uprooting the heavy pipe habit — 
using Taylor Spiral Pipe for uses like those listeed—you 
can cut the installed cost of piping way down... in 
many cases to half that of Standard Thickness pipe. 
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Switching to Taylor Spiral is made easy by the com- 
plete range of sizes and wide variety of fittings. Thick- 
nesses range from 18 to 6 gauge; sizes from 4 to 42 
inches; joint lengths up to 40 feet. All types of end joints 
and couplings, all kinds of fittings and specials or fabri- 
cated assemblies, are produced by Taylor Forge, assur- 
ing a complete service with undivided responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 
Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bidg. 








CHANGE TO TAYLOR SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 
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This clean pressure-treated wood will cut maintenance cost for you 


WOLMANIZED Douglas Gir LUMBER 


To EvERY pulp and paper mill engineer planning his 
1945 maintenance program we say, “Specify Wolmanized 
Douglas fir for those hard-service places!” We 
are supplying Wolmanized Lumber now to essential 
industries like yours, for use where decay makes 
‘untreated wood an expensive replacement material. 


*Registered Trademark 


WANA 
LUMBER \ COMPANY 


—_—_—_—_— Wauna, Oregon —__— 


Te a 


internal gears. 


¥ 





Exclusive WALFLEX Seal keeps 
CLEAN oil in and dust out. 


Forged Steel hubs and sleeves 
—no welding—no distortion of 


New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Type 


COUPLING 


metal 
moving 


No non-lubricated 
against metal on 
parts to cause wear. 


Minimum stress on shaft 
bearings due to freedom 
movement between hub 
sleeve. 


Catalog with rating tables sent on request. 


TW) 8) te 


COUPLINGS | 





melamine resin itself, and melamine resin 
containing papers can be produced in large 
volume for civilian use. The ending of 
the war is the controlling factor, but many 
paper mills are preparing to capitalize on 
their wartime experience and already have 
definite plans for peacetime production of 
resin-bearing papers. 


The Codification and 


Handling of Safety in 
Carton Planis, Paper 
Mills, Efc.* 
SAM W. YATES 
The Gardner-Richardson Co. 

The first leg on the table of safety 
handling is to “codify” your safety methods 
in a direct classified manner suitable for 
those who will use it, but not necessarily 
exactly the same as the “code” submitted. 
We use the term “codify” as being broader 
than “standardize,” but do not claim it to 
be the ideal title. Your methods to your 
safety program are like the railroad track 
is to the train. The bed and track is 
carefully studied, planned, laid out and 
installed, and from then on it stays there 
until someone can suggest a better track 
location or an improvement to the existing 
track. If you do not standardize and codify, 
each person will apply his own interpreta- 
tion or some will forget or misunderstand- 





(*) Abridged from an address given before 
the Paper and Pulp Section during the Annual 
oo Congress held in Chicago, October 3-5, 
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ings will be numerous, and the train will 
get off the track in more ways than one. 
The code is your text, Bible, etc., and 
serves to educate new and old members, 
at the start, and as a reference and control 
thereafter. 

The code should be written by manage- 
ment with the help of labor, and before 


‘acceptance, it should be satisfactory to both. 


A call should be made for suggestions from 
both supervision and labor. 

What shall we codify? I will now show 
you a large chart which we call the Safety 
Methods Race Track. (See below.) 

If you begin at the starting point and 
make one circle or lap on the track, you 


6. Safe 


1 Satety Mindedness 
Practices 


Educction - Tests 
~~ 


will pass the eleven essential elements ® 
be handled in safety work. Others, poe 
sibly, may be added. We recommend t0 
codify these at least, and to continue @ 
codify and improvements developed as 
track is traveled in the future. 

The simplest race track is probably 
posts a distance apart with the contestant 
circling the posts. However, in order 
control the contestants, more posts are 
ally added. Likewise you cannot cont 
safety with two posts; namely, a committee 
and heap of guards. Therefore, codify tie 
items necessary for proper control in y@ 
own plants. 

4. Diplomacy and 


S. Safe equipment, 
Tact in Safety 


Guards, etc. 
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8. Safety Follow up 
-Equipment - Practices 


- Education - Housekeeping 


Il. Negotiations 
with Supervision 


= 


3. Train and Test 
Committee 








Be 
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9. Handle Safety 


-Failures, 
~-Mistakes, etc. 


10. Make Improvements 
Learn from Mistakes 


2. Organization 
Workmen's 
Committee 


1, Codify 
Safety 
Methods 
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PET 


17 million tons of it! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY products for the Paper Industry: 


Aluminum Sulfate (Standard and Iron Free) * Sodium Silicate 
Zine Chloride Solution °* Glauber’s Salt (Crystal or Anhydrous) 
Sodium Sulfide *° Sodium Bisulfite (Solution or Anhydrous) 
Crystal Alum, Potassium * Salt Cake * Trisodium Phosphate 


Sodium Metasilicate * Sodium Hyposulfite * Muriatic Acid 


Sodium Sulfite Anhydrous Sodium Aluminum Sulfate 


Epsom Salt * Nitre Cake * Sulfuric Acid 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Beston + Bridgeport (Conn.) + Buffalo 
Charlotte (N. C.) - Chicago - Cleveland - Denver + Detroit - Houston - Kansas City - Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-New York - Philadelphia +-Pittsburgh+Providence (R. I.) «St. Louis+-Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles - San Francisco -« Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal + Toronto « Vancouver 


*Estimated American Paper 
Production for 1943 














Train and Test the Committee 

In training a committee, you are not 
making up their minds for them, or stifling 
their imaginations. You are giving them 
the same chance you have, you are giving 
them meat to chew on, you are giving 
them something they would otherwise have 
to learn, the hard way and at your com- 
pany’s and your men’s expense. 

We use the oral quiz method covering 
the ‘“‘code’”’ plus anything else a committee 
is expected to know, but there may be 
better ways. 

The Diplomacy Is Your Problem 

Diplomacy, or Item 4 in the Race Track, 
is extremely important and is usually over- 
looked. You cannot expect an inexpe- 
rienced person to know the art of labor 
relations because it is a lifetime study. 
Big problems are usually a summation or 
integration of a hundred small items or 
irritations or misunderstandings. Inexpe- 
rienced committee members can and may 
unintentionally breed more hard feelings 
in a department than you can solve, and 
whether we like it or not, many of these 
troubles will be caused by the foremen im- 
agining and fearing things and acting 
wrongly as a result. They are human also 
and will continue to be so except as they 
progress with the experience. Any work- 
men’s committee to be really successful 
should have the diplomatic backing of those 
in authority. 

b — s c.ti 5 


In our code we have detailed some ele- 
ments of safe equipment: 





(a) Strength, simplicity, adjustment, and 
nature or condition 

(b) Guarding equipment 

(c) Guarding persons 
This is all well known, simple, and merely 
completes a picture. We also give the rou- 
tine and method of making improvements 
and changes. 

Safe Practices 

Most plants today, have safety rules de- 
tailed to a more or less degree. What we 
said about “Developing Ideas” on equip- 
ment applies equally well to devising and 
improving safety rules. I would also call 
your attention to the two points on devel- 
oping practices: 
(a) Adopt an over-all safe way, rather 
than improve a hazardous way 
(b) Improve the detail of each safe way 
to make it safer 

The National Safety Council puts out a 
small book called Safety Pays for distribu- 
tion to workmen. It illustrates about nine- 
teen rules which are very good, and which 
are applicable to any plant. We added 
suitable titles to these, and adopted them 
as the first part, or Section A, of our rules. 
Most of the ideas had been mixed in 
throughout, formerly, so we placed these 
first and revamped the balance. Some of 
you may find it helpful to profit by the 
experience behind this small booklet. 

Safety Minded Educati 

I do not know which is the most impor- 
tant—safe equipment and practices or 
safety mindedness and education, but I do 
know that all are essential posts in the 














PROTECTIVE 
STRUCTURAL 
DECORATIVE 
DIELECTRIC 


Synthetic.resins and allied material today make possible virtual acrobatics in the 


rocessing, finishing and handling of paper and paper base 


products. Better 


ormed sheets, improved folding and inking, excellent luster, resistance to grease, 


water, fire, acid, a 


li and aging, tear and wet strength, heat seal, pressure sensi- 


tivity . . : these and many other results are easily and economically obtainable 
with resins. 


EMULSIONS ° 


SOLUTIONS e 


HOT MELTS 


Write today for the new ARCC Technical Data Book “Resins.” 


DIVISION OF 


PAPER 


TRADE CHEMICALS 


American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. MONROVIA, CALIF. 
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Safety Race Track or legs on the table 

Our code on safety mindedness, Section 
7, is rather long, detailed and tedious read. 
ing, nevertheless, if someone slips on a 
part of it we get accidents. It used to be 
standard for a new man to find out, the 
hard way several times, how dangerous 
shoefly fingers on a cylinder press were, 
or that he shouldn’t put his hands in moy. 
ing machinery. If the detail in this part 
of the code is not carried out immaculately, 
they still find out the hard way. 

You will notice we specify testing the 
individual on his knowledge of safety rules, 
etc. You can just about count on 50 per 
cent of all instructions going haywire if 
you do not make a final check up on the 
person after instruction. All schools make 
a-final test on their pupils but business 
has been very slow in using this time tested 
technique when teaching their new pupils. 

Every really experienced supervisor 
knows that nothing in production will stay 
put without proper follow-up. Even a 
single phase, very simple operation if left 
alone will gradually and sometimes quickly 
get away off the track. This follow-up or 
checkup is one of the big essentials of 
supervision, and, therefore, must be done 
in safety work, also. Examples of safety 
follow-up work are: 

(a) Safety inspection of equipment at 

regular intervals 

(b) Housekeeping inspection of build 

ings and equipment at regular in 
vals 

(c) Investigation and report on accidents 

(d) Safety practice checkup at regular 

intervals 

(e) The yearly safety test for each work 

man and supervisor may be included 
here, also 


Handling Personal Failures 

The follow-up work will uncover certain 
persons who have made mistakes. This is 
a diplomatic problem, same as in any other 
management and you will probably have to 
consult and coach your safety men on it. 

If you are a fair and just negotiator, and 
are sincerely as interested in the workmen's 
welfare as you are in your own or your 
company’s, a sort of 50:50 proposition, 
your objective will be right, an? your prob 
lem will probably be half solved as @ 
result. We must also bear in mind that 
each person has a right to learn from 
mistakes within limits, same as we did. 
Next, you should speak from the person's 
own point of view, or bring out where the 
matter affects him. For example, if a per 
son wrecks a machine by an unsafe act, 
he and his fellow worker may in the long 
run pay 80-90 per cent of its cost, for the 
simple reason that wages and salaries paid 
in a manufacturing business on the average 
are 10 to 15 times greater than the divi 
dends paid to the owners. 

You must also know your man and speak 
through his mentality at that particular 
stage in his experience. He may lose his 
head easily, or be ill or worried, or sensitive 
about his mistakes, or old and somewhat 
feeble, or he may be just an inexperience 
kid, or he may have great pride in his 
work, and he may be mean, hateful, 
be seeking to destroy the plant morale. 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
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4 PAPER | MILL PUMP 


Belt Adjicting forWear 
BLACKMER 
ROTARY A—Blackmer pump Pome | 
‘Bucket, Saat 
Design’ 


ECONOMY YOU NEVER EXPECTED 


For handling size, starch, black liquor soap. 
caustic, asphalt, wax, paste and s'm‘lar 


material. Fé: 
POWER PUMPS cat pcan 

5 to 750 GPM—Pressures to 300 psi. Be 
All standard drives. 


HAND PUMPS 


7 to 25 GPM—54 Models. 




















“Ask any pump man about 
This much can wear 


Hy ae 
Blackmer Rotaries”. without aftechng 
of the 


Write for Bulletin No. 304—"Facts about 
Rotary Pumps.” 









BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
2130 Century Avenue 
Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 











BLACKMER ROTARIES Seen 
POWER HAR DD ered to normal GUE 
PUMP Ss PUnRaPs 











Making Improvements 

Having passed nine*posts in the Safety 
Methods Race Track, out of all that expe- 
rience, we surely are going to find some- 
thing wrong from which we can make 
improvements somewhere along the line. 
In our code we quote two sources of ideas 
and improvements: 

(a) By imagination and experiment 
(b) By studying mistakes, failures, etc. 
Negotiations with the Supervision 
and the Company 

The last post in the Safety Race Track 
is Negotiations with the Supervision and 
Company. 

When your committee has studied a 
proposed change in method or a new meth- 
od to make it safer and has developed it 
to their satisfaction, it should be presented 
to the supervision, probably by the chair- 
men. You are privileged to have it studied 
by foremen, engineers, etc., if you wish, 
and can submit a counter proposal or modi- 
fication to accomplish the same purpose in 
a cheaper and possibly better way. The same 
is true of mechanical changes, changes .to 


improve health conditions, and houseke¢p- 


ing. 
Conclusion 

In conclusion, shall we make a fast last 

.lap on the Safety Race Track? 
1. Codify Methods 

. Organize Workmen’s Committee 
. Train and Test Committee 
. Handle Diplomacy with Committee 
. Safe Equipment, Guards 
. Safe Practices 


AV hwn 
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The right motives and objectives coupled 
with the immaculate handling of suitable 
codified methods arid publicity, will pro- 
gressively give lasting results and without 


7. Safety Mindedness, Education 
8. Safety Follow-up 

9. Handle Failures 

0. Make Improvements 

1. Safety Negotiations force. 





How to Maintain Discipline .. . 
Eight Practical Suggestions* 


1—Sell your workers onthe necessity of B. W:. ELSOM 
having rules and observing —_ . 
t t - P 
Pabady 2p yi sand Se wade Fessas whe brief, clear and flexible enough to allow 
don’t observe the rules are “poor sports.” for human variations. : 4 

Make your workers see that the same Define standards of quality, quantity ao 

artes ; . ; ees conduct. 
uns ys ne ~ be per SS Train before you blame—ask yourself 
body is out arp antes oe? y v how thorough your training methods have 

4 “ ; been 
To stress the importance of observing gr 4 
s deepl 
the rules, point out the consequences to kt % mo wonder that workers nae: 
other workers if discipline is not main- resent blame for mistakes that have resu 
tained from inadequate instructions. 

A worker who doesn’t follow the rules e eyes - Par pearl cargo ‘> 
interferes with other workers in executing Ee nS ae ) 
their jobs be forgotten. 

Emphasize ts ‘Giects of itienbicd ee Make the reasons behind rules and stand- 

; kers. 
the interests of the group rather than effects ards perfectly clear to all v's om beset 
on the interests of the company Make the penalties for violation kn 
é in advance. 
2—Make instructions so clear that every Point out the accident hazards. 
worker knows exactly what is Check performance particularly close dur- 
expected of ing the learning period. 


Incomplete instruction undermines dis- 

ipli (*) Reprinted from Management Information 

cipline. , by special permission of the publishers, Elliott 
Make the rules in your department Service Company. 
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Here's a 


paper package for oil 
that has lasted 3 years 





With Genn, it’s the combination of properties that counts 


. pwn little test package in the picture is made of 
paper — GEON-coated paper. For three years this 
heat-sealed envelope has contained a quantity of No. 
10 motor oil. As can be seen, there has been no leakage, 
no absorption, no visible aging. The formulation was 
designed to impart this specific combination of charac- 
teristics to the coating. 


Many packaging materials have one or two or more 
outstanding properties. But with GEON vinyl resins 
and plastics it’s the combination that counts. For 
GEON may be formulated to give a wide variety of 
combinations of more than 30 specific properties. 


Geon 


Unyl Reaina & Plastics 
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Among them are resistance to oil, grease, fats, acids, 
alkalies, foods, light, air, aging, wear, abrasion, heat, 
cold, mildew, cracking and creasing. GEON materials 
may be flexible, light weight, waterproof, odorless, 
tasteless. They can be made in a wide range of colors. 
And they may be heat-sealed. 


What combination of these and other properties do 
you need to solve your packaging problem? In film, 
sheet or coatings, GEON may provide the answer. 
Right now GEON is available to industrial users sub- 
ject to allocation under General Preference Order M-10. 
However, limited quantities may be had for experiment 
—and our development staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work out any special prob- 
lems or applications. For more complete information 
write Department M-3, Chemical Division, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Rose Building, E. Ninth and Pros- 
pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. 9th & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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American Pioneers 


The criginal Edison Talking Machine was invented in 
1877. Tinfoil was used as the material which received the 
recordings. The cylinder was operated by hand. 


TIMES have changed since the phonograph first appeared. Materials 
used for making records have also altered. Wax cylinders succeeded 
those covered with tinfoil. Circular, rubber composition disks dis- 
placed wax cylinders for permanent recordings. More recently these 
have'been supplemented with disks made of paperboard. 


Paper and paperboard are now being successfully substituted for 
numerous other materials, but papermaking is still dependent on well 
designed woolen felts. There is apparently no satisfactory substitute 
for papermakers’ felts, and few good substitutes for DRAPER’S. 


re) Draper Felts For Efficiency 9 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASS. 







OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 
to serve you 





£.BERTSCHY 
CHASE kee. Wis- 












ELOFF 


RALPH E.BRIGGS 
Wash. 


Canton, Mass. 


. a. 
WILLIAM N. CONNOR 
J Canton, Mass. 


€. Rt 
Vancouver, 



























Put important rules in writing—don't 
depend on the “grapevine” for their trans- 
mission to your workers. 


3—Make as few rules as possible. 

Workers resent unnecessary disciplinary 
rules. 

Consider and suggest elimination of rules 
which arbitrarily prohibit actions which 
have no bearing on production. 

Make sure that the things you expect of 
your workers are reasonable, fair, neces- 
sary, and based on common sense. 

You can accomplish more by suggestion 
and persuasion than by a multiplicity of 
rules. 

Don’t have rules which under certain 
circumstances would be difficult or embar- 
rassing to carry out. 

Ironclad rules. sometimes prevent intelli- 
gent individual action in specific cases— 
where possible, allow a margin of elasticity 
in your rules. 

Never criticize a company policy or rule 
in the hearing of your workers or show 
disagreement with it. 

Test questions by which to check the 
desirability or wisdom of a rule: 

1. Does this rule irritate workers by im- 
plying that you do not trust them? 

2. Does it inflict annoyances on many, 
merely in order to discipline one or two 
workers ? 

3. Is it absolutely necessary ? 

4. Do workers recognize it as fair? 

5. Is this rule stricter than rules of the 
same kind in other departments ? 


4—Justice is the most vital factor in good 
discipline. 

No supervisor can maintain the confi- 
dence of his workers unless he has a repu- 
tation for playing fair. 

Administer discipline so that no one can’ 
charge that you are partial to some workers. 

Just decisions on disciplinary matters re- 
quire that you: 

1. Get all the facts—there is no excuse 
for acting on incomplete information. 

2. Be willing to listen to both sides of 
disputed cases. 

3. Give the worker a chance to defend 
his action. 

4. Don’t be rushed into an arbitrary de- 
cision. 

5. Make an earnest effort to judge mo- 
tives—get the reason for the violation. 

6. Consider whether the infraction is 
minor or major. 

7. Take into account whether this is the 
worker's first offense, or whether he is 4 
“repeater.” 

8. Consider whether the infraction was 
due to ignorance, was accidental, or was 
due to neglect or deliberate disobedience. 

9. Try to keep the machinery of disci- 
pline as far removed from personalities as 
possible. 

10. When you are angry, aliow yourself 
a “cooling-off period” before you adminis- 
ter discipline. 

11, Never give any penalty with the idea 
of “getting even.” 

12: Be patient, calm, understanding, and 
sympathetic in attitude. 

13. Go slow on punishment when it 
appears that the worker honestly believes 
he did his best. 
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MASONEILAN 
CONTROLS 


Make Friends and Influence 
Paper Production 


Manutacturers of paper have long since realized 
the advantages of Masoneilan control equip- 
ment—that’s why, today, you'll find Masoneilan 
controls in all leading mills doing their share 
in helping to produce much needed paper. 


The wide preference expressed for Masoneilen 
control equipment is based on the following 
characteristics that do not appear in specifi- 
cations — ruggedness, efficiency, accuracy, 
smoothness of operation, sensitivity and low 
maintenance and operating costs — all of which 
help Masoneilan controls to make friends of 
paper manufacturers and operators. 


Find out how Masoneilan Control Equipment 
... such as pressure regulators, indicators, re- 
corders, digester controls, etc....can help 
you increase production. Write for information. 


MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


1196 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASS. 


MASONEILAN 


New York = St. Louis 
‘Philadelphia Chicago Houston 
Pittsburgh Tulsa Los Angeles 
Toledo Atlanta San Francisco 
Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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and 
REWINDS 


\ CLEAN CUT, DENSE, HARD 
. | UNIFORMLY WOUND ROLLS 


: sf ‘S a 


Paper, Board, Gauze, Burlap, | 
Osnaberg Cloth, Waxed Papers, 
Abrasive Paper, Abrasive Cloth, 
Varnished Cambrics, imitation 
leather, Coated Papers, Un-Cured 
Rubber, Semi-Cured Rubber. 
Catologs Sent or. Request 


Also Catalog re: Unique 
Uniform Tension Unwinder 


DOWNINGTOWN 3, PA. 


Modern, recently designed Johnstone 
Machines are being used for Faster Pro- 


Ne RIERA, 

duction in erous Essential War Indus- 
JOH NSTONE tries. If miei “converting” to vot work, 
Encinccring & Machine Co, or need equipment to “speed-up” your 


war production, our twenty-five years’ 
experience is at your disposal. + + * * 


cea 


Sa a 











| IMPROVED toilet winders, interfolders, core cutters 
and embossers. Printing presses and sheeters for label 

printing and wrappers for wrapping. @ High produc- 
| tion machines, low cost operation and superior pro- 
duct. @ Specifications and prices upon application — 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 


* 





5—Discipline must be consistent. 

When discipline is consistent, workers 
know that treatment will not vary from day 
to day, regardless of whether the boss is 
feeling gay or grouchy. Everyone should 
know what to expect and what is expected 
of him. 

The thing that makes workers most dis- 
gruntled is not severity of discipline, but 
inconsistent discipline. Changeability hurts 
worse than strictness. 

Watch out for your own fatigue—don't 
let your severity increase when you are 
tired or worried. 

You can’t allow one worker to violate 
rules and expect the other workers to.ob- 
serve them. 

The certainty of punishment is a much 
better deterrent of infractions than the 
severity of punishment. 

6—Poor handling of human relations 

undermines discipline. 

Don’t rely on hard-boiled methods of 
control, or assume arbitrary, stubborn atti- 
tudes. 

Remember always that you can lead men 
farther than you can drive them. 

Search yourself to see if your worker's 
breach of discipline results from: 

1. Undue familiarity on your part at 
some past time. 

2. Lack of tact on your part. 

3. Failure to give deserved credit. 

4. Inattention to your workers’ sugges- 
tions. ret d 


ik Past violation of rules by yourself, 
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It is unfair to store up resentment over 
repeated violations until you “boil over” 
and discipline the worker for a whole list 
of past offenses. Correct each offense in- 
dividually. 

‘Immediately after a misdemeanor a work- 
er may resist your efforts at disciplining; 
he is on the defensive, and his chief con- 
cern is an attempt to justify his own con- 
duct. If this is the case, often no harm is 
done by waiting a little. Let the worker 
cool off, and then talk to him. 

After you have applied measures of dis- 
cipline and obtained the desired effect— 
forget the occurrence. Don't keep referring 
to it on later occasions. 


7—There comes a time when you must 
firm, 


Never let orders be forgotten—don’t let 
violations pass unnoticed. 

Discipline should carry with it the ele- 
ment of certainty. 

Establish no rules which cannot be en- 
forced in all cases of known violation. 

Never accept a refusal to do something 
you have ordered unless you see fit to 
withdraw your order. 

Sometimes a worker will test your insist- 
ence on obedience. This is a “showdown.” 
See the thing through to the finish, only 
being careful not to exceed the limits of 
your authority. 

If a worker openly‘defies your authority, 
it becomes a questiom of whether you are 
thé boss or not. He is challenging your 
job. 


Act without anger, but be decisive, firm, 
direct. To side-step such a challenge is to 
weaken your hold on all your workers. 

A show of weakness at such a time in- 
vites additional violations, and increasing 
lack of co-operation. 

If a worker “gets by” with such a viola- 
tion, it sets a dangerous precedent. 

8—Self-discipline is the highest form 
of control. 

If you can get workers to distinguish 
between the right and wrong of work situ- 
ations for themselves, they will follow the 
rules of their own accord. 

Self-discipline is putting respect in place 
of fear. 

The chief weakness of fear as a means 
of getting compliance is that the more it is 
used, the weaker it becomes as an incen- 
tive. 

Respect for authority and its purposes 
brings willing compliance with regulations. 

When workers zealize that discipline is 
necessary for department success, and that 
department success is closely linked up 
with their personal success, they will prac- 
tice self-discipline. 

Do not dictate conduct too closely— 
give credit for individual intelligence. 

Inner control eliminates much of the 
need for formal rules. 

It is most important to get workers to 
co-operate while working with individual 
initiative. 

The key to self-discipline is getting you 
workers to want the same results you want 
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The Paracol* Wax Emulsions virtually eliminate the 


danger of wax spots. 


These actual photomicrographs (x500) of pulp fibers and of a 
Paracol emulsion show clearly their relative size, as well as the 
uniformity of the tiny wax particles. Hundreds of them would be 
needed to coat a single fiber . . . thousands of them to cover a 
human hair . . . many times more than that to form a wax spot. 


The Paracols are everything that emulsions should be . . . 
uniform ... stable . . . easy to use. And there are more than 

50 different Paracols from which to choose the one best suited 

to your problem. For further information on the use of Paracols 
in your operations, mail the handy coupon. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
LO CORPOR ATED 


Paper Makers’ Chemical Department 
961 King Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Gentlemen: 
My wax problem is........... 


Please send me information on. . . 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office by 
Hercules Powder Company 
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Automatic Digester Control 
for Alkaline Pulp Cooking* 


H. O. EHRISMAN, Manager 
Pulp and Paper Division 
The Foxboro Company 


In operating a pulp digester, the impor- 
tant variables all relate closely to temper- 
ature, viz: rate of temperature rise, tem- 
perature of cooking, time of cooking, uni- 
formity of temperature, and amount of 
relief. A modern Automatic Digester Con- 
trol System operates to control these vari- 
ables. 

The combination of rate of temperature 
rise, temperature of cooking and time of 
cooking determine the cooking schedule. 
This combination is very important, for it 
determines what grade of pulp will be 
produced, at what rate of production, and 
at what manufacturing cost. 

During the temperature rise, very little 
actual cooking occurs, but it is then that 
the wood chips should become thoroughly 
soaked with cooking liquor. If the rate of 
rise is too fast, soaking is incomplete and 
the chips cook unevenly. If too slow, pro- 
duction time is wasted. The rate of tem- 
péfature rise also may have an important 
effect on the uniformity of the circulation 
developed by the convection currents in the 
digester. 

As the cooking temperature is ap- 
proached, the chemical reaction increases 
at a rapid rate. Excessive temperature will 


cause the cellulose to break down chem- 
ically and physically. In this region the 
speed of lignin removal is said to be 
doubled for a temperature rise of 18 Fahr. 

Consistently uniform pulp of the desired 
quality cannot be expected, unless the 
time-temperature schedule is carefully de- 
termined, and then accurately repeated on 
every cook. 

It is the combination of heat and liquor 
that. cook the wood. To cook uniformly 
all of the liquor must be kept at a uniform 
temperature throughout the great mass in 
the digester. 

A single-point temperature measurement 
may be very misleading and result in false 
and costly conclusions. Obviously more 
than one point of temperature measure- 
ment is required to guide the cooking 
operation. But it is not necessary to measure 
the temperature in every part of the di- 
gester, for we know the pattern which the 
zones of temperature follow. Therefore, 
a measurement showing the extremes of 
temperature difference is about all the in- 
formation for which there is any practical 
operating need. 

A two-point temperature measurement 
from bulks located in the top and bottom 
zones of the digester, where they show 
the extremes of temperature difference; is 
strongly recommended, and is certain to 
result in better digester operation. 

The control of digester top relief is im- 
portant for two reasons. First, a large 
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The Use of 


TIDEWATER Red Cypress 


In Industry -- 


any maintenance men, construc- 
VA: engineers, or chemists are 
called upon to solve problems in main- 
tenance lay-outs that require special in- 
formation to correct deterioration of tanks, 
troughs, ceilings, side walls, or other por- 
tions of the plant. Call upon us to furn- 
ish information on the use of Cypress. 
Many times, stubborn conditions can be 
corrected by the use of proper materials, 
the right grade, and the correct installa- 


o> TIDEWATER 
Red Cypress 





tion. Let us help you as we have done 

in the past for many industrial plants 

whose problems have been most perplex- 

ing. F 
On large tank installations, we recom- 

mend that you see your local tank build- 

ers for suggestions on installation. On 

troughs or small knock-down tank re- 

quirements, we will gladly furnish you 

prices. Write for details. 


ies Red 


—_ 
The Wood fternal™ 


Can Be Furnished Promptly from St. Louis Stock 


FLEISHEL LUMBER COMPANY 


4235 DUNCAN AVE. « ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI + NEwstead 2100 
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Fig. 4—Foxboro Automatic Digester Con- 
trol Unit for slow cooks requiring a con- 
trolled rate of temperature rise. 


amount of gas is liberated continuously 
throughout the cooking cycle, and if not 
properly relieved, natural circulation in 
the digester is disturbed and the pulp 
will seriously lack uniformity. Second, 
air readily gives up its oxygen to the 
pulp, so unless it is relieved as quickly as 
possible, the color of the pulp may be 
affected by oxidation. 

In order to accurately determine excess 
pressure, the measuring elements for vapor 
temperature and pressure must be located 
in a zone of 100% vapor. The cooking 
liquor may at times actually be hotter 
or colder than the vapor, so if it comes 
in contact with the temperature bulb, the 
accuracy of the vapor temperature measure- 
ment may be destroyed. We have found 
that best results are obtained if the relief 
gases are measured as they pass out the 
relief line, using a condensing chamber 
at the measuring elements. Even then, al- 
though mills cooking northern wood never 
seem to experience it, some mills cooking 
southern wood have trouble making this 
measurement because of excessive liquor 
pull-over. In such cases, it is mecessary 
either to reduce digester loading so exces- 
sive amounts of liquor will not be carried 
out with the relief, or to use some type 
of liquor separator in the relief line ahead 
of the point of measurement. 

Based on our experience with alkaline 
pulp cooking, the Digester Control System 
shown in Figure 4 has been developed for 
slow cooks requiring a cam-set controlled 
rate of temperature rise. The instrument 
at the top is a Foxboro Dynalog Tempera- 
ture Recorder. It records digester top and 
bottom zone temperatures, to check uni- 
formity of circulation, and it also records 
the digester pressure. Both temperatures are 
secorded by one pen, pressure by the 
second pen. The chart is one which was 
especially developed for this service. It is 
of the segmental type, with uniform grad- 





(*) Abridgment of paper presented at TAPP! 
Meeting held in Savannah, Ga., October 19-20, 
1944 
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Here ore 5 TYPES + GATES V-BELTS 





ONE of these five types 
Will Fit 
Any Need You Have! 


Whenever a drive in your plant is wearing 
out belts faster than it should—or is giving any 


other trouble—just pick up your phone and call 
the Gates Rubber Engineer. 


He can quickly analyze your problem and, in 
most cases, he can correct the trouble very easily 
without needing to specify the use of any special- 
structure belts. 






There are service conditions, however, under 
which a V-Belt of special construction can most 
profitably be used—and your Gates Rubber Engi- 
neer can then supply a Gates V-Belt that is pre- aai2 


cisely engineered to meet the unusual conditions. —or of rayon cond ay prove to be the most 


efficient and economical. Again, Gates Static- 


The Gates V-Belt of thetic rubber is table . . 
example. As a result of uuninns Geman, Gates developed Safety V-Belts may best fit yur special need. 


this synthetic rubber V-Belt and er supplying it in Se oa In any case, the wisest move you can make is 


tats Genittens of eat nant olf Hels Gates Hi IOOth 25°. thetic to phone the Gates Rubber Engineer. (Just look 
V-Belt actually outwears any natural rubber belt by as much under “Gates Rubber” in your phone book.) He 
as 2307. will come right to your plant—will thoroughly ana- 
lyze any drive problem you may have—and he will 
In your particular application, V-Belts with always recommend the practice that will be most 

tension members composed of flexible steel cables efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


CHICAGO ; ILL. NEW YORK CITY : ATLANTA :; GA. LOS ANGELES ».CAL DENVER . COLO. 





» . 








439 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C & S National Bank Buildirg 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 
DETROIT . MICH. PORTLAND ; ORE DALLAS . TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO : CAL. 
8663 Grand River Avenue 333 N W Sth Avenue 1710 N Market Street 1090 Bryant Street 
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CHICAGO’S 
LARGEST STOCK 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


GENERATORS 
AC &€ DC MOTORS 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


MOTOR 
GENERATOR SETS 


TRANSFORMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
PUMPS 


_ Repairing 
Rebuilding 
Rentals 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 


1318 West 22nd Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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WATERBURY 


CO. 
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Always 


Reliable 
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SKANEATELES Fa tts 
NEW YORK 
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CAPACITOR 
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BALANCING 
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STATOR 


USTABLE 
ORi ve Lever 


BALANCING CAPACITOR 
ORIVE CROSSARM 


COUNTERWEIGHT 
AND OASHPOT 


PIGTAIL CONNECTION 
TO AOTOR 


PEN ARM 
ORIVE LINK 


SCLENOIO MOTOR CORE \ 


SOLENOID er: eC 


uations for pressure, and uneven gradua- 
tions for temperatures which correspond 
for pure steam. This makes it possible to 
read excess pressure directly from the cHart, 
without reference to the steam tables. 

This is an electronic type resistance bulb 
instrument of very high accuracy. It has an 
exceptionally fast, dynamic response, com- 


bined with a sensitivity to changes in tem- - 


perature as small as 0.1% of scale range, 
so it is particularly well suited for record- 
ing temperatures from two or more points 
in the digester. Also it can be used to 
record an average temperature from several 
bulbs. 

Figure 5 shows the simplicity of the in- 
strument operating mechanism. There are 
only five moving parts, and no places re- 
quiring lubrication or adjustment. 

Referring again to Figure 4, the instru- 
ment at the right is a Foxboro Cooking 
Schedule Controller. This can operate from 
either a pressure or temperature measure- 
ment because vapor pressure and tempera- 
ture in the top of a digester are always 
definitely related. Pressure is perhaps the 
better of the two, inasmuch as temperature 
is a spot measurement, whereas pressure is 
much more indicative of over-all conditions 
This instrument is a cam-set controller. 
The control-point setting lever has a roller 
which rides on the edge of a cam, which is 
rotated by a Telechron electric drive. Thus 
the instrument control point is set auto- 
matically according to the time schedule 
cut on the cam. 

The plate below the recorder carries push 
buttons and pilot lights. The first two 
pilots indicate whether the electric power 
supply is tufmed on, and whether the cam 
drive motor is running. The buttons are 
for turning these on or off. The other 
pilo's identify which of the thermometer 
bulbs is connected to the temperature re- 
cording pen at any instant. In normal op- 
eration, an automatic selector switch con- 
nects each bulb to the pen alternately. By 
means of the push buttons, the selector 


Fig. 5—The opera- 
ting mechanism of \' 
the Foxboro Dynalog “ 
Temperature Recorder. 
This is a distinctly new. 
electronic type resist-. 
ance thermometer. 


switch can be disconnected at any time, | 
to take a momentary reading from either 4 
of the bulbs. 

The instrument at the left is a Foxboro 
Digester Relief Controller. Its action is” 
governed by a measurement of the temper- 
ature-pressure relation of the relief gases.) 
The actual pressure and temperature have ~ 
no effect; only the differential between these 
readings will actuate this controller. The ~ 
control point, once set, is left in permanent” 
adjustment. The setting is selected to control | 
a minimum differential or excess pressure. | 


Fig. 6—Foxboro Automatic Digester Control : 
Unit for fast cooks. 
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VITAL AS THE SKILLFUL BLENDING OF DYES is the blending of 
ability, experience and resources. Problems created by tighter 
specifications and stepped-up schedules often can be solved 
by those users and manufacturers of dyestuffs who pool their 
skills. Such cooperation is the first step towards ensuring proper 
selection of dyes and processes. ; 

Our Laboratories and Technical Staff have accumulated a 
helpful fund of knowledge and experience that is always at 
your disposal. Use it whenever you face production difficulties. 
E. |. dy Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals De- 
partment, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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The smaller the differential, the more steam 
will have to be relieved to maintain it, 
because steam and the undesirable gases are 
always intimately mixed. But it is not 
necessary to relieve to zero excess pressure, 
and to do so would only cause an un- 
necessary waste of steam. 


Below the controllers are two remote . 


valve operators, one for the steaming valve, 
the other for the relief valve. They are 
provided for manual valve operation inde- 
pendent of the controller whenever desired, 
for experiment or emergency. 

Figure 6 is another model of this Diges- 
ter Control System developed for fast cooks 
which are brought up to cooking tempera- 
ture as quickly as possible, without benefit 
of a controlled rate of temperature rise. 
The cam features are, therefore, omitted 
and the controller functions only at the 
set cooking temperature. 

Each of these contro] systems is supplied 
as a complete unit, with the instruments 
mounted in a neatly arranged cabinet-type 
protective panel.. At the back, hinged 


doors provide convenient access to the in- 
strument connections and storage space for 
charts and ink. The instruments are 
mounted, completely wired and piped, so 
that only outside connections to air supply, 
power, and wide range V-port valves are 
necessary to put the unit into operation. 
The cabinet in finished in “battleship gray” 
enamel. which with the black instruments 
and red trim give a pleasing. modern ap- 
pearance. 

Will an automatic digester control sys- 
tem produce savings and contribute to the 
profitable operation of the mill? Will it 
help relieve the problems due to labor 
shortages? Wil it increase mill efficiency, 
and production? Will it assure uniform 
pulp of sandard grade? These are the 
questions mill mén ask when they consider 
the recommendations of an instrument en- 
gineer. It must be that the answers they 
receive are satisfying and convincing, for 
the trend is definitely toward automaiic 
cooking control, in pulp mills throughout 
the United States and Canada. 








This is the seventh and final in- 
stallment of abridgments of papers 
presented at the annual meeting of 
The American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, 
held in Chicago, May 24-26, 1944. 











Stock Preparation by 


Hydrapulping and 
Cycling Refining 3 


R. F. VOKES, Black-Clawson, Shartle, Dilts 


In a previous paper, ( Vokes, R. F.; E. M. 
—"“Theory & Practice of the Dilts-Cowles 
Hydrapulper"—Paper Trade Journal, April 
3, 1941) the history of the development 
of the Hydrapulper and the principles of its 
design and operation were thoroughly de- 
scribed. 

In Figure 2 is shown the general con- 
struction of an all cast iron tub unit, fitted 
for either, batch or continuous operation. 


The extractor plates, shown as a perforated 
section of the bottom, at the periphery of 
the impeller, serve as a selective discharge 
of a uniformly defibered slurry of fibers. 
One of the striking features of operation 
of the Hydrapulper is that entire bales and 
laps or rolls of pulp may be furnished to 
the unit and subjected to immediate dis- 
integrating action without clogging the 
extraction means and without damaging the 
impeller in any way. As a matter of fact, 


. the most efficient performance of a batch 


Hydrapulper depends upon furnishing the 
entire charge of pulp and water before the 
impeller begins to work. This results from 
the design of the unit which causes a strong 
vertical circulation to be induced. This 
vertical circulation produces a hollow core 
vortex of sufficient intensity to quickly 
submerge the floating pulp and drive it 
downwardly into the zone of action of the 
impeller. In the case of large coherent 
masses of pulp, the initial submergence 
may be insufficient to break down the mass, 
but as soon as it is once acted on by the 


impeller and returns to the surface, it ig) 
again submerged and again driven into they 
zone of action of the impeller. A fews 
repetitions of this action is usually sufficient. 
to break down even the largest masses of 
pulp, such as entire bales, for example, 
Meanwhile, the defibering action or fiber! 
separation proceeds with respect to the 
smaller pieces of pulp. In a batch operas 
tion, the consistency of the fiber suspension! 
increases as fiber separation proceeds, and) 
the vertical circulation becomes less vigor} 
ous, but it continues throughout the opera- 
tion, bringing all portions of the batch 
repeatedly into the zone of action of ther 
impeller, thus insuring uniform treatment) 
until the separa‘ion is sufficiently compl 

for extraction. In a continuous operation, 
the consistency is controlled ‘and submem: 
gence of newly furnished material and fiber 
separation proceed simultaneously through+ 
out the operation. ! 

Hydrapulping of a batch of fiber takes! 
place simultaneously and, of course, it ig) 
possible to operate the entire system on # 
continuous basis. In the latter instance) 
however, the normal consistency for batch 
operation, in the order of 6 per cent & 
8 per cent, would be reduced somewhat 
that the vertical circulation, so important 
submergence of unpulped fiber, would be 
increased. 

In Figure 10 is shown a typical batciy 
Hydrapulper and cycling refining chest 
stallation of all cast iron construction. Thé 
cycling chest is known as the “tugboal 
type of chest, which is especially designed) 
to promote the stratification principle of 
the movement of a body of stock on 
horizontal plane, in accordance with smoot 
stream flow hydraulic conditions. The agt 
tation in this type of chest, during th 
cycling refining phase of operation, is gove 
erned by the flow capacity of the Hydrafinet 
or Hydrafiners employed and the type Of 
hookup specified for the Hydrafiner. 
centrifugal pump agitator serves to flood 
the ‘inlet of the Hydrafiners with a definite 
inlet pressure condition and the total flow 
capacity is so arranged that the surface 
velocity of a body of stock in the cycli 
chest is in the order’of 8-10 fpm. 


Figure 10 
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Waldron 
All Purpose 
Decorative 

Printer 


Nomen more than a ¢entury of en- 

g experience it is natural that the 
ma Ww Idron has become synonymous with 
"converting machinery. Practically all of the 
a «Major advances in the field bf paper convert- 
"ing have been developed with the coopera- 
* tion of Waldron engineers and designs. 


on Sub Frame Waldron i¢ 


Waidr g Machine Printing Kinet Olor Surface 
, hine 


Embossing 


Analine Printing Ma- 


The same mature knowledge ard experi- 
ence is availabje to you for insuring faster, 
production of ja better finished product 
through operation of accurately designed 
Waldron machines — for every step in 
paper processing. We invite your inquiries 
— in confidence if desired. 


Wai 


le dron Vertica; 


Minating Machine 
nta! Reverse 
Waldron Hor icater 


chines JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Combining Machines 


Crepeing Machines Main Office & Works — NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 


Floor Covering Ma- 
chines 
Gumming Machines 
Rubber Mill Machines 
Wall Paper Printing 
Waxing Machines 
Winders and Slitters 
Special Design Ma- 
chines 
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During the cycling refining stage, all of 
the fibers pass through the Hydrafiner the 
same number of times, and after the refining 
is completed, the three-way valves are so 
adjusted that the flow from the agitator 
pump is by-passed to the high side of the 
cycling chest and a portion of this flow 
is bled off to the inlet side of the agitator 
pump in the approximate ratio of 10 to 1 
respectively, so that blending of the furnish, 
including chemicals such as color and 
sizing, and loadings may be accomplished 
efficiently. The cycling refining chest may 
be dumped through the Hydrafiners or by 
way of the agitator pump alone, to a 
neighboring chest usually on the same floor 
level. 

In Figure 11 is shown diagrammatically, 
a variation of the adaptation of a cycling 
refining system, wherein the pulping is 
carried on continuously and the cycling re- 
fining performed on batches. In this particu- 
lar instance, the pulping is carried on in a 
continuous breaker beater at a consistency 
of about 3 per cent, and the stock is 
pumped to the thickener, from which it 
drops to a horizontal type chest at 7 per 
cent consistency. The continuous operation 
is controlled so that, as the thickened stock 
chest “A” fills up, the cycling refining 
period is completed simultaneously, and the 
Class L agitator dumps the entire batch 
from the thickened stock chest to a cycline 
refining chest “B” and thence .to _ the 
machine chest ‘‘C,” from where an agitator 
and pump combination further blends the 
stock and pumps it continuously to the 
jordans. 

The cycling refining chest is equipped 
with an intermix chamber, across the entire 
width of the chest at the agitator end. The 
intermix chamber functions in the same 
manner as the by-pass line from the agi- 
tator discharge described: for the cast iron 
“tug boat” type of cycling chest. This 
principle is applied for the efficient blend- 
ing of fibers and chemicals following the 
refining stage and the class “L” agitator 
is specifically designed to deliver a total 
gallonage, normally twice the capacity of 
the Hydrafiners, which supplies sufficient 
gallonage to allow for intermix chamber 


of Hydrapulper and vertical type of cycling 
chest in combination with Hydrafiners. 
This type of chest and system was thor- 
oughly discussed in two previous papers 
(MacDonald, F. S., “A Stock Preparation 
System,” Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, 1942, Voges, R. F., Stock 
Preparation at J. R. Booth, Ltd., Tappi 
Papers, 1944). The fundamental principles 
of hydrapulping and cycling refining are 
incorporated in both types of systems, al- 
though there exist some differences in the 
methods of operation and, of course, there 
are limitations governing the adaptation of 
the two types of chest. 

It will be noted that both chests can be 
constructed of the same materials and that 
the operation is very similar except that 
during the refining cycle, the impeller agi- 
tator is not employed in the vertical chest. 
Instead, the movement of the body of stock 
in the vertical chest is entirely a function 
of gravity, since, as the stock is pumped 
by the refiners out of the bottom of the 
chest, the entire body of stock moves down- 
ward toward the discharge pipe, while the 
stock returning from the refiners is deflected 
or distributed by a stock driven impeller at 
the discharge end of the return line in 
such a manner that a strata of refined stock 
is distributed evenly over the top surface. 


“A oume cuest 
CAPACITY 1:000°C 79% 


“"S CYCLING CHEST, 
Capacity 11,000@ 6 Je 


In this maner, all of the fibers pass throu 
the Hydrafiner the: same number of tim 
depending upon the requirements, and ¢ 
fibre remains in relatively the same sti 
fication layer, with respect to the neighbo 
ing fibers, during the entire refining cyd 

After the refining cycle is completed, tht 
refined stock is mixed with the chemig¢ 
portion of the furnish by the action of f 
impeller agitator shown at the botte 
of the dividing wall of the chests. Duriny 
the mixing period, the Hydrafiners proce 
with the cycling refining of a new bate 
cf pulp, which had previously been ps 

’ pared in the Hydrapulper ready for pump 
ing through the Hydrafiners directly to ¢ 
adjacent vertical chest. 

The intermixing and blending of fibe 
and chemicals is performed efficiently 
a by-pass system of openings in the dividing 
wall of the chest similar to the by-passi 
action of a portion of the agitator p 
capacity on the horizontal type chest. 
vertical chest is normally dumped by gravit 
to a machine chest. 

There exist natural limitations of 
application of the two types of cycli 
refining chests described above and th 
limitations are governed by the physic 
condition or construction of the existi 
paper mill stock preparation buildin 
There is also the personal preferences 
the paper manufacturers to be considei 
for both the type of chest agitation 
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15-fpm. surface velocity of stock in the 
chest. 
In Figure 17 is shown the combination 
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THERE IS A FLEXO JOINT FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


FLEXO JOINTS provide a flexible or swing pipe connection for conveying steam, com- 
pressed air, water, oil and other fluids under high or low pressure. They will give you maxi- 
mum service at low—extremely low—maintenance cost. Made of bronze for hard usage and 
lots of it—the life of FLEXO JOINTS is indefinite and they are as simple as they are efficient; 
no springs to lose or ground surfaces io wear. 

Install them in pipe lines that are moved or swung in different directions or on machinery or 
equipment that must be supplied with any fluid while in motion. 

Made in 4 styles — standard iron pipe sizes from 1 inch to 3 inches. 
All pressures to 1350 superheated steam. 
Write for bulletin. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


4228 Olive St., St. Louis (8) Mo. 
In Canada—S. A. Armstrong Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto (5) 


Style "B" 
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WHEN THE -LAMES OF OClIN OER THERE - 


MERITS OF 

GHENY METAL 
4 'Great strength, re- 
- tained at extremes of 
~ heat and cold. 
RTough and impact- 


. Favorable strength- 
weight 


3 Z resistant. 
‘ inherent, lasting 
x beauty. 


ALLEGHENY 
he Time Tested. Stainless-Steel 


NEEDS OF TOMORROW 


N one thing we're all agreed—the 
lights of industry in this country 
must die down as little and as briefly as 
possible, in the turn-back to peace. Get- 
ting tools and dies ready—knowing how 
you'll start, what products you'll make, 
what materials you'll need—those are 
patriotic as well as economic necessities 
now, without taking away at all from the 
first importance of the war. 
In working your problems of redesign 
and new design, when you come to the 


THE NAME TODAY FOR THE 
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matter of materials, that’s where we can 
be of help. Remember that the function 
of Allegheny Metal, pioneer stainless 
steel in America, is always to improve: 
strength, service life, cleanliness, appear- 
ance—whatever means most in your 
market. Call on us for any assistance you 
need. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by oll — 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. warehouses 


METAL 


W&D 9495 B 
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You Need The DeZURIK CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


If You Want: 


1, Whole volume regulation—operates on all the stock— 


not a sample. 


plicated mechanisms. 


SARTELL MINNESOTA 
New York e Chicago e Montreal e Portland, Ore. 
11 West 42nd Street 5044 Marine Drive Paper Mill Equip. Ltd. 2141 N.W. Davis St. 


2. Simple design—requires no cleaning or lubrication. No 
levers, no joints, no cam or pawl and ratchet, no com- 


3. Accuracy—the simple, self contained unit effectively 
reduces time lag or cycling. 


4. Dependability — all parts, both in and out of the stock, 
are made of non-corrosive materials. This is a rugged, 
accurate, and reliable unit. 


Bring your consistency control problems to the largest 
builder of “whole volume” regulators. 


DeZURIK SHOWER COMPANY 











refining methods to be considered. The 
type of paper or paperboard to be manu- 
factured also governs to some extent, the 
style of chest to be employed, but regard- 
less of these limitations, the newly devel- 
oped and recognized principles of cycling 
refining, together with all advantages, can 
essentially be applied to both systems. 
Although standard systems can be set 
up for most paper mills, each installation 


Figure 17 
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must be specifically engineered, keeping 
in mind all of these factors to obtain effi- 
cient performance. 

Since the modern stock preparation equip- 
ment employing Hydrapulpers and Hydra- 
finers and cycling chests, normally involves 
the use of more than one floor level in the 
paper mill, it is most desirable to set up 
a remote control system at a central point 
to obtain the maximum convenience and 


close attention of the operator to the per- 
formance of his equipment. Such remote 
control systems involve the use of either 
mechanical or hydraulic adjustment of the 
Hydrafiner plug settings, as well as a sys- 
tem of chest level controls which signal to 
the operator at his control panel, the exact 
status of the flow of stock in his system. 

Such a centralized control station is 
shown in Figure 22. 





Figure 22 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE © CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN * SODIUM ZINCATES * AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 


DRY ICE ® More than 100 other Organic and Inorganic Compounds 








VITAL TO VICTORY TODAY—READY TO WORK FOR A GREATER TOMORROW 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Michigan Alkali Division - Wyandotte, Michigen 
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The control station is conveniently -lo- 
cated at a spot adjacent to the cycling 
chest, so that samples may be taken by 


the operator for control testing of the ° 


stock, according to a standard freeness 
measurement: The operator records the 
characteristics of each batch of stock, com- 
plete with all of the data regarding furnish 
and typé and length of treatment. 

There are generally four primary consid- 
erations involved in the solution or develop- 
ment of system specifications as follows: 

1. Power source and consumption limi- 

tations. 

2. Pulp strength development. 

3. Production capacity. 

4. System flexibility. : 

The Hydrapulper chosen for a stock 
preparation system may be arranged for 
either batch or continuous operation. Batch 
operation is normally chosen for batch 
cycling refining and the Hydrapulper vol- 
ume capacity is designed to match individ- 
ual cycling chests. The defibering capacity 
of the Hydrapuiper may be varied to 
provide a batch cycling period ample to 
meet the maximum demand of the paper 
machine and maintain an even power de- 
mand where required. An inherent excess 
capacity of about 50 per cent for the 
Hydrapulper allows for one of the all- 
important flexibility requirements of being 
capable of making up beater room capacity 
Or production without sacrifice of the uni- 
formity of stock treatment. This feature 
provides for saving many hours of valuable 


paper machine down time while maintain- 
ing quality -production. 

Continuous operation of the Hydra- 
pulper would normally be specified where 
the same type of pulp would be furnished 
to each batch in a cycling refining system 
or a continuous refining system. In this 
case, the paper machine would normally 
run long periods of time on the same grade 
of paper. 

Hydrafiners must be chosen of the proper 
size from the standpoint of production and 
flow capacity. The latter consideration must 
determine to a large extent the design of 
the cycling refining chests and, of course, 
the class “L” agitators also depend upon 
these factors. Specification of Hydrafiner 
capacity is identical with the specification 
for Hydrapulper capacity, in that the sys- 
tem should have the inherent excess ability 
to produce uniformly prepared stock. This 
excess Capacity stipulation may be as high 
as 50 per cent over the stiffest requirements 
set up by the paper mill and may be 
provided by stand-by equipment or built 
into the specified units. A 50 per cent 
excess capacity may not always be provided 
on large tonnage installations, but the 
purpose of such design specifications is to 
provide for a reliable reserve in case of 
partial breakdown, and to eliminate beater- 
room bottlenecks when the paper mill 
decides to increase or improve capacity 
performance of subsequent equipment. 

Remote control means is to be specified 
as a most significant part of a cycling 
refining stock preparation system. Such a 
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Post-war LININGS FOR PAPER MILLS 


Save-all tanks, couch pits, storage 
tanks, etc. must provide long-time 
trouble-free operation to permit 
mills to operate successfully under 
post-war conditions. 

The linings must be correctly 
designed and made of materials 
selected to meet the mills individual 
operating conditions. 

For sixty years, Stebbins have 
worked closely with pulp and paper 


Stebbins Engineer 


n 
RN F&F 


EV 


mill operatorsin designing, installing 
and servicing linings and tile tanks. 

No other organization has devot- 
ed sixty years exclusively to lining 
and tile tank problems and no sub- 
stitute has yet been found for 
experience. 

Every installation is covered by a 
lump sum contract. When a lining 
or tile tank job comes up, consult 
Stebbins. 


MC 
and Manufacturing Company 
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control station considerably enhances 
performance of a modern system and p 
vides the papermaker with the tools 
technological advances in the science 
paper manufacturing and stock preparatiog 
They have proven themselves to be the 
oughly reliable in performance and there 
fore serve as an integral part of the syste 


Humidity Control in 
Paper Mills 


R. H. MELIN. Sales Engineer 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 

The object of controlling humidity ing 
paper mill is to assist in maintaining] 
uniform moisture content in the paper, & 
increase drying efficiency, to retard buildi 
deterioration and to provide more comfort 
able working conditions. 

In the machine room, it is usually neces 
sary to reduce the humidity because of the 
large amount of water liberated from ¢ 
paper as it passes through the machine. ¥ 

As a general rule, for every ton of papa 
produced on a paper machine, about 65 tong 
of air are handled from the outdoor 
perature through the machine room and 
hausted at a temperature of 100 to 
Fahr. If this air were heated from 50 F 
to an exhaust temperature of 115 F, 
there would be required approximat 
2,000 Ib. of steam per ton of paper, or 1 
of steam per pound of paper just for 
ing up the air. For economy, then, 
reduction in the volume of air required 
exhausting the moisture to the outdoors 
result in a direct steam saving. A 
designed hood and exhaust system dé 
reduce the amount of air required by com 
centrating the moisture and preventing i 
escape into the room. At the same ti 
working conditions are improved and & 
cessive deterioration of the building is pm 
vented by reduction of the moisture conteaty 
of the room. B. 

Fans, selected to handle a fixed amou 
of air to take care of peak production 
extreme humid conditions in the sum 
exhaust too much air in the winter wh 
the moisture content of the air is low; he 
ever, they can be controlled to take care 
all atmospheric conditions and varying pf 
duction drying rates. 

If the make-up air to the mill is allo 
to enter by natural means, condensatié 
occurs, drafts are experienced, and humi 
ity is uncontrolled. A Supply System, 
sisting of a fan and heater and the nec 
ducts to distribute the air to the desire 
locations, provides a.controllable device 
regulating the amount and temperature 
the air. It can be divided into sevefa 
smaller units to vary the temperature fre 
one end of the machine room to the othe 
as it has been found desirable by some Of) 
the Canadian newsprint mills to carry 
high humidity around the dry end of th€ 
machine in order that a high moisture com” 
tent can be maintained in the sheet at the 
rewinder. = 

No matter how well a system may a 
designed, its performance will be limi i 
by the care and adjustment given it ” 
man in charge of its operation. Auto ; 
temperature and humidity control inst) 
ments can be used to reduce this supervisioa® 
to a minimum. With the ordinary type i 
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$-M-0-0-T-H OPERATION 


IS VITAL=when You Slit Miles 
of Cigarette Paper 


Slitting miles of cigarette paper is a delicate 
operation—and a “natural” for Reliance 
VxS Drive. Any sudden pull or erratic 
change of motion spells trouble. And in this 
or any other winding operation, Reliance 
VxS Drive provides the s-m-o-o-t-h starts, 
s-m-o-o-t-h acceleration and s-m-o-o-t-h 
adjustment to variable tension that are vital 
to successful results. 


Speed control, reversing, braking, tandem 
operation, remote control and slow speeds 


for inching, threading and inspection are 
among the other operations which can be 
controlled electrically by the Reliance V*S 
Drive. The adaptability of this all-electric 
drive, operating from regular A-c. circuits, 
has been proved in numerous paper mills; 
its possibilities are almost limitless. 


If you are looking for ways to speed produc- 
tion, Cut costs or improve quality and uni- 
formity, it’s a good bet that a Reliance 
application engineer can help you. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road.« Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * St. Lovis * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. * and other principal cities 


) 


RELIANCE*, MOTORS 
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We offer safe, economical 
solutions to all pulp and 
paper mill drainage prob- 
lems with our twill weave, 
plain weave, sewed seam, 
and soldered seam wires. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 
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thermostat, a valve in the steam supply to 
the heater coil regulates the temperature of 
the supply air to the mill. This type of con- 
trol is only semi-automatic since adjustments 
for various seasons of the year must be 
made annually. Other adjustments must 
also be made at times—for example, in the 
spring and fall, in the event days are warm 
and heat is required at night in order to 
prevent roof condensation. Because of these 
constantly changing requirements, auto- 
matic control is desirable. 

A system of automatic control known as 
“compensated effective control,” consisting 
of master and sub-master thermostats, meets 
these requirements. The function of this 
control is to increase or decrease the tem- 
perature differential between outside and 
supply air according to a pre-determined 
relation worked out to suit each mill's re- 
quirements. For example, with an outside 
temperature of —20 Fahr., a supply tem- 
perature of 120 Fahr. might be delivered. 
At 0 outside, the supply air might be deliv- 
ered at 110 Fahr.; at 30 above zero outside, 
it might be 90 Fahr. and so on. Instruments 
of this type can be used to control steam 
valves or face and by-pass dampers, or both, 
thus regulating the temperature and the 
amount of fresh and recirculated air. 


The exhaust volume can also be con- 
trolled automatically, but by an entirely 
different method. Here we wish to control 
the moisture content, and the best means of 
doing so is to control the wet bulb tem- 
perature since, under the conditions encoun- 
tered, the wet bulb is a fairly accurate 
measure of the dew point or saturation tem- 
perature. In order to avoid the frequent 
attention necessary in maintaining the usual 
wick or porous sleeve, and the uncertainty 
of its operation, a miniature air washer was 
developed. In this self-contained unit, 
which consists of an insulated box contain- 
ing a fan, pump, and water spray, the bulb 
of a thermostat is inserted. A small portion 
of the air-vapor mixture is taken from the 
exhaust stack and passed through the water 
spray, thereby heating the water to the wet 
bulb temperature of the air. This is 
splashed upon the wet bulb which thus indi- 
cates the true wet bulb temperature. The 
wet bulb thermostat then operates a damper 
in the exhaust duct, changing the exhaust 
volume to meet varying atmospheric condi- 
tions and changing rates of evaporation. 
This device is reliable and requires little 
attention. 


Volume control can be achieved by vari- 
able speed motors on the exhaust fans; 
however, speed regulation must be done 
manually. It has been found in many in- 
stallations of this kind that fans were ex- 
hausting at their maximum capacity while 
the machine was operating on a low produc- 
tion rate and the cold outdoor air contained 
a minimum amount of moisture—all due to 
the operator's failure to alter the speed of 
the fans. Considerable steam is wasted in 
this way because of the necessity for heating 
the replacement air as it enters the mill. 

A more recent development, installed only 
for the comfort of the workers, is the Sum- 
mer Ventilating System. Air taken directly 
from outdoors, without the aid of mechan- 
ical refrigeration, is distributed by means 
of special diffusing outlets in the working 
aisle in front of the dryers, around the cal- 


enders and in any other location where in. 
tense heat is encountered. The same ap. 
paratus used ordinarily for preventing con. 
densation on the roof in the winter can be 
used for supplying air to the Summer Ven. 
tilating System. 

Some mills have gone to the extreme to 
maintain constant temperature and humidity 
in their finishing rooms so that the paper 
will not gain or give up moisture. They 
have installed air conditioning systems 
using mechanical refrigeration to control 
humidity which is expensive and in most 
cases unnecessary. The majority of mills 
need only winter humidification which can 
be accomplished simply and inexpensively 
by direct introduction of steam, by spray 
of heated water, or by the introduction of 
vapor from the paper machine exhaust sys- 
tem. The last named method will supply 
heat as well as moisture thus resulting in a 
steam saving. To obtain the best results, 
however, the vapor should be filtered to re. 
move lint and dirt and the ducts insulated 
for prevention of condensation. 


Power Generation and 
Distribution for Modern 
Paper Mills 

D. L, BEEMAN, General Electric Co. 


A mill may have the finest type of paper- 
making machinery, but such machinery is 
only an inert investment until electric power 
is available at the terminals of the motors 
to drive it. The vital electric power comes 
from the generators through what is known 
as a power-distribution or “plant-wiring” 
system. 

Since the entire plant operation—hence 
production output—is dependent upon the 
power-distribution system delivering electric 
power of the proper voltage to the motors, 
whenever it is needed, only the very best 
power-distribution systems and equipment 
can be economically justified. This is par- 
ticularly true in a continuous-process indus- 
try, such as the paper industry, where even 
a momentary loss of power may cause sev- 
eral hours’ loss of production, because of 
the time required to restart the process 
lines. 

Paper mill power plants differ from most 
other power plants in that they must supply 
large quantities of process steam in addition 
to electric power. This makes the automatic 
extraction steam turbine particularly adapted 
to them. It provides low-cost power as a 
by-product of the process steam. It main- 
tains automatically the steam pressures in 
one or more process lines; it maintains the 
plant heat balance; it is flexible enough to 
meet a wide variety of changed conditions 
in the future. 

The demand by paper mills for very close 
speed control accelerated the development 
of turbine governors which now maintain 
substantially constant speed regardless of 
changes in load and process steam require- 
ments, The need for close control of steam 
pressures helped bring into being sensitive 
and accurate pressure governors. The fe- 
sult has been the development of a line of 
turbines that can be built to fit the steam 
and electrical load conditions of each indi- 
vidual power plant. 

Steam turbines for paper mills can be of 
the straight condensing or non-condensing 
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OF WATER 


SO SHARP IT CAN STRIP A 
20-FOOT LOG IN LESS THAN 30 SECONDS 


Imagine stripping a log of its bark with 
jets of water! Yet that is the latest method 
of de-barking pulp logs. 

Two jets of water spurt from nozzles 
mounted on a mobile carriage. And so 
great is the pressure (1400 pounds per 
square inch) that if the to-and-fro move- 
ment of the nozzles were slowed down, 
holes would be bored in the log! 

To apply this terrific power, U. S. 
Rubber Company developed flexible, wire 
braided high-pressure hose of 14-inch 
diameter. This hose, a vital part of the 
de-barker, was flexed over a million times 
in tests, to make sure it could withstand 
the great strain and swift movement re- 
quired. Under continual high pressure, the 
hose takes gruelling punishment, yet never 
fails to maintain the accurate, steady per- 
formance required to de-bark logs quickly, 
cleanly, economically. Hose for de-bark- 
ing is one of the many examples of U. S. 
Rubber Company’s ability to engineer 
rubber products for every requirement, 
for each specific job. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE— (U.S. Style P-7532) car- DE-BARKED LOG is shown here ready to be chipped. It is reported that use of 
ries water to nozzles under 1400 pound pressure. the Hydraulic De-Barker using U.S. Wire Braided Hose results in an 18 
Great flexibility is essential as the sprays move to 20 per cent saving in ‘pulp and permits the production of chips with 
back and forth along the rotating log. one-fifth the manpower formerly used, and one-third the wood loss. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Sympbony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canado: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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type; but it is likely that the flexibility of 
the automatic-extraction turbine will give 
it an advantage over the other types. The 
automatic-extraction turbine is distinguished 
by its ability to maintain substantially con- 
stant pressure |in one or more steam proc- 
ess lines regardless of variations in steam 
and electrical demands. In fitting such ma- 
chines to ‘their expected operating condi- 
tions, the designer may take into account 
as many as ten separate variables affecting 
capacity alone. And this custom building 
of these extraction turbines neither detracts 
from their inherent flexibility to meet the 
threat of future changed conditions, nor 
does it interfere with the standardization of 
their component parts. 





Power may be had at the lowest possible 
fuel cost when it is obtained as a by- 
product of process steam; In a’,conven- 
tional straight-condensing steam plant 
nearly 24 of the heat put into the steam at 
the boiler is rejected in the condepser with- 
out having done any useful work. In con- 
trast to this, the non-condensing or extrac- 
tion turbine converts to power or sends to 
process, practically all of the heat delivered 
to the turbine by the boilers. Power gen- 
eration from such turbines is often done 
at a thermal efficiency of 90%—an effi- 
ciency unapproached by any other fuel 
burning prime-mover. 

At one time, 150 to 250 Ib. per square 
inch was considered high steam pressure. 





STICKLE DRAINAGE AND CONTROL 





INCREASES BOILER CAPACITY 
—SAVES FUEL* 


@ Carrying forward operations at in- 
creased tempo under the difficulties im- 
posed by wartime restrictions has added 
tremendous significance to advantages 
supplied by such equipment as the 
Stickle Boiler Return System. 

The increased boiler capacity it makes 
possible has been especially 
desirable since greater than 
maximum capacity often has 
been required. The decrease 
in boiler fuel consumption it 
affords has stood out in bolder 
relief in a period when even 
one less car of coal is of great 
importance to an overbur- 


dened transportation system. nee — thee 


Many paper mills as well 
as manufacturing plants in other types 
of industry using steam for processing 
purposes have long been enjoying the 
economy and the improved production 
advantagé of the Stickle Boiler Return 
System. Combined with Stickle Differ- 
ential Drainage, the system returns all 
condensate from dryers to boilers or feed 
water heater, under pressure, at maxi- 
mum temperature. In other words there 





is only a slight differential between the 
temperature of condensate returned to 


boilers with the Stickle Boiler Return 


System and of the steam at operating 


pressure. The B.T.U. loss incurred in 


discharging condensate to atmosphere is 
avoided. 


B.T.U.’s put back into boil- 
ers in condensate lower the 
generating load of boilers. 
Every extra degree of tem- 
perature in boiler feed sup- 
ply reduces boiler fuel con- 
sumption. The saving of 
fuel and increase in boiler ca- 
pacity are in direct ratio, and 
while it varies in individual 
plants according to operating 
conditions, the average for paper mill 
installations has been close to 20 per- 
cent. 

Results are so positive that minimum 
advantages can be calculated for any in- 
stallation in advance—and guaranteed as 
actual minimum results. Complete infor- 
mation for present essential plant im- 
provement or post war planning supplied 
on request. 


Today, the trend is to use steam pressures 
of 400 to 800 Ib. per square inch, at tem- 


peratures of 600 to 850 Fahr. Important 
operating economies, through saving in 
fuel, can be gained by steam pressures of 
the order of 400 to 800 Ib. instead of 200 
Ib. per square inch. For example, if proc- 
ess steam is being used at 25 Ib. per square 
inch gauge, almost 50 per cent more kilo- 
watts can be obtained from a given quan- 
tity of steam at 400 Ib. per square inch 
gauge than at 200 Ib. per square inch 
gauge initial pressure, using the turbine 
as a reducing value. 

More and more electric power is being 
used in paper mills. High initial steam 
pressures and temperatures enable extra 
electric power to be obtained with the 
same quantity of fuel burned in plants 
which use low steam pressure. 

The economies of high initial steam 
pressures and temperature can be obtained 
in existing mills, which operate at low 
pressures, by adding a topping turbine. The 
topping turbine is superposed on the ex- 
isting steam system; that is, it is the 
familiar non-condensing turbine which re- 
ceives steam at a pressure far above com- 
mon boiler pressures of past years and 
exhausts the steam to the inlets of existing 
turbines or to the present station boiler 
header. 

The new turbine can be straight non- 
condensing, i.e., exhausting into the ex- 
isting boiler header—or it can be single 
or double extraction, where part of the 
steam is extracted for the existing turbines 
and the remainder is exhausted at a lower 
pressure for additional process steam. 

High steam pressures and temperatures, 
accurate speed and pressure governors, and 
turbines designed to fit specific paper mille 
are obtainable without sacrificing reliability. 
Modern turbines have few wearing parts, 
are easily maintained, and have long rec- 
ords of continuous service without shut 
down. 

Even more power per pound of steam 
and per pound of fuel can be obtained 
from the mercury-steam cycle. The equip- 
ment for mercury-steam cycle consists of 
a low pressure mercury boiler and turbine 
—the turbine exhausting into a mercury 
condenser boiler which generates steam at 
existing boiler pressures for use in existing 
turbines. The mercury turbine is another 
topping unit for existing steam generating 
systems which permit obtaining much more 
power without the installation of high- 








*This is one of many nye ar that wd! made Stickle Detinags and Control System the choice of 


Se prow industry. b snes b lete Stickle System are: Correct 
age at all pressures  sbilined 8 Senet ; Close +E of Moisture Content; Uniform Drying 
at a pre-determined moisture content ; Visible © 


ation of each syphon; Improved bag of prod- 
uct; Economy of aa ~ "aaa tonnage in vate to steam used; and Higher Production Capacity— 
increased speed of machines 


pressure steam boilers. In fact, it will 
produce about twice as much power for 
the same quantity of steam passed to ex- 
isting steam-boiler headers, which of these 
two types of topping units should be used 
will depend upon local power-process 
steam balance and operating conditions. 

The development of the gas turbine is 
proceeding rapidly as new materials become 
available to withstand high temperatures. 
The combustion gas turbine cycle is 4 
simple cycle requiring few auxiliaries. 
Basically, it need consist of an air com- 
pressor, a combustion chamber, and a tur- 
bine. Additional auxiliaries are required 
for specific application. 

The gas-turbine cycle need not be re- 
stricted to power generation alone, but can 


You should have a copy of the new Stickle Bulletin for 
Paper Mills now practically ready for mailing. Ask for it. 


SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


STEAM 


2225 VALLEY AVENUE + INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


REDUCING STEAM COSTS IN PAPER MILLS 
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ck of each hundred men wounded in this war, only three die—less than ome third the death rate in 
World War I. Prompt treatment on the field or immediately behind the lines is mainly responsible for 
saving these precious 97 out of 100 lives. 

And to paper must go part of the credit. The blood plasma which has worked such miracles on 
every front comes packaged in paper. So do the sulfa drugs and tablets which soldiers carry into com- 
bat for self-use when wounded. And paper brings the bandages, the surgical sponges, the gauzes and 
cottons and first-aid dressings to the advance medical stations in perfect condition for instant use. 

Even ambulances are paper-protected for overseas shipment—52 pounds of paper to wrap each one! 

The paper and paper board industries can be proud of the life-saving 


service their products are rendering on every front. 














— 








F. C. Huyck & Sons is proud to be serving an industry so es- 
sential to the war program. Our skill, our facilities and our 


Kenwood Milis 


74 years of experience are always available in solving the 


special felt problems created by urgent wartime paper needs. Albany New York — 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
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incorporate waste-heat boilers or heat ex- 
changers which will permit steam produc- 
tion as a by-product. This fact, coupled 
with the simplicity of the cycle, may make 
it attractive for postwar expansion or mod- 
ernization of paper mills. 

Modern high-pressure turbine-generator 
sets enable the production of power at a 
very low cost and at the same time provide 
process steam at the desired pressure and 
temperature. Fully automatic control is 
provided to assure proper amounts of steam 
for the various processes. 

In some paper mills, economies and 
other advantages can be effected by the 
use of turbine-generators to furnish power 
for the mill as a whole, but with the 
power required for driving the paper ma- 
chine itself furnished by an isolated unit. 
This unit can be a separate turbine driven 
steam balance set, or a variable speed 
mechanical drive turbine for driving the 
paper machine direct. 

Since the -beginning of the War, there 
have been thousands of mechanical-drive 
turbines and turbine-generator sets made 
for a wide varicty of applications. Such 
concentrated experience always develops 
new ideas and ways of improving existing 
designs. Although it is too early to evalu- 
ate these improvements, which are ap- 
plicable to postwar industrial turbines, 
we can look forward to increased efficiency 
and improved designs. 


Power-Distribution Systems 


About the time the present war-expansion 
program started, an improved power-dis- 
tribution system, known as “load-center 
distribution,’ was developed for distribut- 
ing electric power in industrial plants. 
The development of this system p:ralleled 
the introduction of packaged factory-as- 
sembled unit substations, also known as 
“load-center unit substations.” These in- 
novations have had a marked result in 
changing power-distribution-system practices 
in industrial plants, and will have an 
even more significant effect upon postwar 
power-distribution problems, in such indus- 
tries as the paper mills, which have not 
been able to obtain new equipment during 
the past ‘few years. 

In load-center distribution systems, the 
power is generated or purchased, and is 
distributed through the plant at primary 


voltages, i.e., voltages ranging from 2.4 kv. 
to 13.8 kv. 

Small unit substations are located at the 
load centers throughout the plant, for 
stepping down from 2.4, 13.8 kv. or what- 
ever the primary voltage may be, to utiliza- 
tion voltage, i.e., 600 volts or less. 

The load-center distribution system has 
many advantages over the old types of 
systems in which large blocks of power 
are generated and distributed at low volt- 
age. These advantages are: 

1. Lower cost 

2. Removes the short-circuit-current bot- 
tleneck 

3. Flexibility for expansion 

4. Reduces voltage drop 

5. Reduces losses 

Studies of paper mills and other indus- 
tries have shown that the most economical 
and flexible primary voltages are 4.16 kv. 
or 13.2 kv. The former’ (4.16 kv.) can 
be used economically in mills ranging from 
1500 kv.-a. to about 7500 kv.-a. total de- 
mand. In mills above approximately 7500 
kv.-a., connected generator and transformer 
capacity from utility system, the cost of 
primary switchgear, due to the greater 
number of circuits, and the greater cost of 
primary cable required at 4.16 kv., more 
than offset the increased cost of 13.2-kv. 
substations, and the increased cost per cir- 
cuit of 15-kv. switchgear, as compared 
with 5-kv. switchgear. Slightly. more unit- 
substation capacity is required for stepping 
down the primary voltage to 480-volts when 
it is 13.2 kv. rather than 4.16 kv., because 
few, if any, of the motors can be operated 
directly at~13.2 kv. primary voltage, where- 
as motors rated 250 horsepower and larger 
can be operated at 4.16 kv. 

The choice between 4.16 kv. and 13.2 
kv. depends upon the anticipated ultimate 
size of the mill. If there is only 2000 
kv.-a. or 3000 kv.-a. in the original in- 
stallation, then 4.16 kv. is the logical choice. 
The mill may expand two or three times 
without growing out of the economic limit 
of 416 kv. If, however, the mill, as 
originally laid out, has 5000-kv.-a. load, 
13.2 kv. should be selected to permit eco- 
nomical expansion. In all cases, it is well 
to plan on at least double the original 
power demand. The cost difference between 
13.2 kv. and 4.16 kv., in plants where the 
original demand is even below 5000 kv.-a. 





is so small that it is uneconomical to select 
the lower voltage if there is any chance 
that the mill may expand beyond about 
7500 kv.-a. 

There are some cases where 6.9 kv. may 
be most economical, such as in newsprint 
mills where there are many pulp-grinding 
motors of several thousand horsepower 
each, and the grinding room is located 
adjacent to the power house. Motors of 
this class are generally best suited to 6900- 
volt systems. If there is a separation of 
considerable distance—1000 ft. or more— 
between the power house and grinding 
room, 13.2 kv. with step-down substations 
at the grinding room may be the most 
economical. 

It is often argued that, since about 50 
per cent of the connected horsepower of 
motors is in the range of 100 hp. and 
above, a more economical distribution sys. 
tem would be obtained by using 2.4 ky, 
primary voltage and by operating these 
motors directly at that voltage to save 
step-down substation costs, which would be 
required for a higher primary voltage. 
One reason for not selecting 2.4 kv. pri- 
mary is that about 5000 kv.-a. per bus is 
the economic limit for this voltage. The 
other reason is that 4.16 kv. is less ex. 
pensive than 2.4 kv. in practically every 
case. 


Use of Factory-Assembled Equipment in 
Load-Center Distribution Systems 


The main items of distribution equip- 
ment are: 

1. Metal-clad switchgear for the primary 
system 

2. Load-center-unit substations for sup- 
plying low voltage (600 volts or less) 

3. Cable 

Metal-clad switchgear and _ load-center- 
unit substations are factory-assembled equip- 
ments, which come to the user all as- 
sembled, completely wired, and ready to 
connect in the circuit. They require only 
a single flat foundation and a very little 
installation work. These factory-assembled 
units generally cost about 20 per cent less 
installed, than the functionally equivalent 
field-assembled equipment. Furthermore, 
the installation time is reduced from weeks 
to days. 

These equipments are all metal-enclosed; 
hence all live parts have barriers to pre- 
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COOKING Time (M™ minutes) 


A Foxboro Automatic Digester Control System 
offers higher fiber yield, lower alkali consumption 


Consider what you'd stand to gain if your yield-per-digester 
could be stepped-up 1% ... or even 1/10 of 1%. That will give 
you a rough idea of the extra pulp profits many mills are now 
getting from installations of Foxboro Automatic Digester Con- 
trol Systems! 

These efficiency-boosting control systems are designed as 
complete units, readily adaptable to any type of alkaline 
digester installation. Automatically, they maintain such close 
control of cooking time, temperature and relief that wasteful 
operating variations are held to new minimums. Steam, chem- 
ical and labor requirements are reduced ... both pulp quality 
and uniformity are substantially improved. 

Write for complete information on these new Foxboro "pack- 











Fexbore Automatic Digester Control Unit for 


aged profit-builders” for alkaline pulp digesters. Also details eheto cathe uneadehin ented pide wf tea 
of similar Foxboro Control for sulphite processes, The Foxboro peryony rise. arate Temperature Recorder 
Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. peta shone agp yt eae yet obo ange ae 
Branches in principal cities. Controller with cam-set contro! point. 
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Our large, modern plant is 
tooled-up to take care of 
our Gear orders whether 
arge or small—any quan- 
tity—any material—any 
size. We also produce 
Sprockets for Roller and 
Silent Chain Drives. 

We are noted for our 
precision workmanship, 
minute inspection, quality 
= and dependable service. 

~ P.S; We maintain a large, preci- 
err ‘ si sion surface grinding department 
. ond can offer you time on ovr 


Pp Ask for 
details. 
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Cut Gears + Cut Sprockets + Cut Racks 
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REMOVE SCALE, SLUDGE, RUST 
and other accumulation... 


vith NOES SeUNED) 
CLEANING TOOLS 






FOR ANY HARD SURFACE: IRON— 
STEEL-—BRICK—CONCRETE—ETC. 
It's easy to remove paint, scale, rust and other accumula- 
tion with Aurand Cleaning Tools. Powered, rotary chip- 
ping does a thorough cleaning job in less time, No spe- 
cial skill required. Even depth surface is assured by an 
adjustable shoe control. Cutter heads are renewable. 


’ For further information write Dept. 649 


AURAND MFG. & EQuiP. Co. 
2643 Colerain Avenu 














e CINCINNATI, OHIO 














vent accidental contact, thus making the 
equipment safer than the field-assembled 
equipment with open buses and exposed 
live parts. The factory-assembled equip- 
ment is more compact, hence requires less 
space. This compactness is often very im- 
portant in old buildings where space is 
limited. It saves floor space, hence building 
costs, in new buildings. 

Metal-clad switchgear is used in the 
power house for control of all primary 
circuits. The generator panels contain 
complete generator control. The feeder- 
circuit positions contain complete relay 
protection for outgoing feeders. 

Duplex panel boards are used for giving 
complete control at one central location 
remote from the metal-clad switchgear. 
This feature is optional, as the complete 
control can be placed on the metal-clad 
switchgear. 

Load-center unit substations are avail- 
able with secondary voltages of 120/208, 
or 240, 480 or 600, for 120/208, 230, 460, 
and 575-volts low-voltage distribution sys- 
tems. Primary ratings are from 2.4 kv. to 
13.2 kv., and kva ratings are from 100 to 
2,000. The substation consists of the nec- 
essary oil, dry-type or Pyranol transformer 
for stepping down from primary to utiliza- 
tion voltage, and the necessary low-voltage 
air circuit breakers for protecting the low- 
voltage circuits. The primary of the trans- 
former can be equipped with interrupter 
switches or power circuit breakers, as the 
application may demand. 

In some cases, paper mills receive part 
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of their power supply from a utility. The 
connection to the utility can be through a 
master unit substation which consists of a 
high-voltage switching structure and a 
transformer for stepping down to.the volt- 
age desired to serve the plant. In paper 
mills, the breakers may. be located in the 
power house; therefore, the outdoor substa- 
tion consists only of a high-tension switch- 
ing structure and transformer. 

Since the beginning of the war, the use 
of interlocked armor cable for industrial 
power circuits has been greatly accelerated. 
Interlocked armor cable requires no con- 
duit; hence is easy to install. It is flexible 
and can easily be guided around and 
through the structural members of a build- 
ing. This flexibility of the cable greatly 
reduces its installed cost as compared with 
conduit. The cable can be nonleaded for 
circuits up to 4.16 kv., but may require 
lead under the armor for circuits from 5 
kv. to 15 kv. 

All power-distribution problems are not 
confined to the designing of a system for 
a new plant. The more perplexing prob- 
lems are those associated with moderniza- 
tion or expansion of existing plants. How 
do load-center distribution, metal-clad 
switchgear, unit substations, and interlocked 
armor cable fit into an existing plant? 
First consider plant modernization. 

The equipment in a power-distribution 
system eventually becomes inadequate and 
obsolete, and wears out just like anything 
else. Much of the inadequacy which de- 
velops is due to expansion that was not 


planned for originally. One of the prin 
cipal reasons for modification is to pro 
vide adequate short-circuit protection. 
Without adequate short-circuit protection, 
faults might not be cleared, and conse 
quently a complete shutdown and loss of 
production would result. Too often 
short-circuit protection is overlooked be 
cause it is concluded that, if the breakers 
carry the load, they are adequate. 

There are really two kinds of current: 
(1) load current and (2) short-circuit cur 
rent. Load current is determined by the 
magnitude of the load only, and bears 
little relation to the capacity of the power 
system. Everyone knows that if too much 
load current is carried by a breaker, it 
will overheat and may fail. When the 
load grows, more breakers are added. 

Short-circuit current is determined by 
the capacity of the power system and bears 
little relation to the load. As a power 
system grows and more capacity is added, 
the magnitude of the short-circuit cur 
rents grows; hence a breaker, while ade- 
quate for a given load, may not be ade- 
quate for the short-circuit currents it 
volved. So many mills start out with 4 
small generator capacity and buy breakers 
adequate for this small capacity. As the 
load grows, more generator capacity 38 
added but no thought is given to the im 
creased short-circuit currents. To bring 
short-circuit protection up to the proper 
level is one of the main reasons for moc 
ernization of the system, and switchgear 
particular. ; 
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Get a Better Sheet... FASTER 
With NORWOOD CALENDERS 























Plan Now for 


RECONVERSION 


Be ready to switch to peacetime production . . . elimi- 
nate expensive delay ... by planning now. Norwood’s 
Engineering Service can assist you in many ways 
toward reconditioning, improving, and reconverting 
your equipment. Write us about your paper finishing 
problems. Get helpful engineering data units on either 
filters or calenders. Send for your set today. 




































The Norwood Engineering Company 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 


OU get better calendering 

in less time with Norwood 
Calenders because they are de- 
signed and constructed with 
modern advantages . . . with 
special features that give you 
faster operation and produce a 
better sheet. 


Complete Line of Finishing 
and Converting Machinery 


Norwood offers you a complete 
line of paper finishing and con- 
verting equipment, including: 
Super-Calenders of all types, 
Friction Calenders, Embossing 
Machines, Rotary Coating 
Units, Laminating Equipment, 
4-color Rotogravure Printing 
Machines, Folders, and many 
other machines of special de- 
sign for all trades. 


All of these machines are de- 
signed by Norwood engineers, 
not only to give excellent re- 
sults and long service . . . but 
to speed up production, to give 
you a greater output, faster... 
to give you MORE, in LESS 
time. — 





For High Speed Production 





For faster production, for in- 
creased output, investigate the 
advantages of Norwood equip- 
ment. Whether you are inter- 
ested in standard equipment or 
special machinery, whether you 
want to rebuild, modernize or 
reconvert your present equip- 
ment... we'll be glad to work 
with you. Write us today. 


—¢nd a Good Finish With 
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WATER FILTERS AND 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 
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In many cases, the switchgear itself is 
unsafe, having old wires dangling around 
as a result of makeshift changes. All the 
power for the plant goes through this 
switchgear; hence a major failure in the 
switchgear shuts down the entire plant. 
Many plant operators are planning to re- 
move such danger points in their systems 
by modérnization with metal-clad switch- 
gear. 

As systems grow, voltage drop becomes 
a problem. Load-center systems will re- 
duce the voltage drop materially. Excessive 


burnout of lights, contactor coils, etc., may’ 


result from keeping too high a voltage 
on the bus, to hold up the voltage at the 
end of long low-voltage runs in old sys- 
tems. A 

Maintenance of old equipment increases 
rapidly with age. This adds up to substan- 
tial sums of money over a period of years. 
Modern designs of distribution equipment 
materially reduce maintenance costs. 

Expansion is contemplated in many 


plants. This means more load, a new 


paper machine, a new turbine, or new 
feeder circuits. It is almost certain that 
mew capacity cannot be added in systems 
600 volts or less without going far beyond 
the interrupting rating of the existing 
breakers. When such capacity is added 
to an already overworked and inadequate 
distribution system, conditions are only 
made worse. So when the plant expands, 
look at the distribution system to see if 
the voltage should be increased, and do 
not add to the old equipment, but use this 
opportunity to start a load-center-distribu- 
tion system with modern factory-assembled 
equipment. 

One of the most important system con- 
siderations in modernization and expansion 
of 600-volt systems is the use of high volt- 
age. 

The advantages of high-voltage genera- 
tion and distribution are: 

1. Expansion costs less 

2. Reduce short-circuit bottlenecks 

3. Reduce voltage drop 

4. Reduce losses 








This is the ninth installment of 
abridgments of papers presented at 
the annual meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
industry, held in New York City. 
February 14-17, 1944. Succeeding 
issues of this magazine will contain 
further installments. 











High-Yield Sulphate and 
Soda Semi-Chemical Pulps 
From Selected Southern 
Hardwoods and Southern 
Yellow Pine for the 


Production of Paperboards 


MARE W. BRAY! and 
]. STANLEY MARTIN2 


Even though hardwoods present more 
wood-cutting, barking, and handling prob- 
lems than the softwoods, or conifers, there 
are several reasons why they should be 
given more serious consideration for use 
in pulping at this time than they have 
received in the past. Hardwoods are plen- 
tiful in the forests east of the Rocky 
Mountains where they dominate much of 
the forested area and create silvicultural 
as well as forest management problems. In 
addition, many of the hardwoods are high 
in density and, therefore, result in high 
yields of pulp per unit of volume and per 
unit of digester space. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has, for 
a number of years, done considerable de- 
tailed work to demonstrate the possibility 
of pulping hardwoods by the several mod- 
ifications of the semi-chemical process as 
well as by other processes. Heretofore, 
much of the experimental work on the 
semi-chemical process has involved the 
use of either acid or neutral sulphite cook- 
ing liquors. In fact, with the exception of 


(1) Senior Chemist, (2) Associate Engineer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
Maintained at Madison, Wis., in co-operation 
with the University of Wisconsin. 
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blackjack oak, all the species discussed 
here were pulped with both of these types 
of cooking liquors (McGovern and Chi- 
dester, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
Mimeo, No. 1292), and, in addition, equal 
portions of these hardwoods with south- 
ern yellow pine were pulped by the sul- 
phate process for the production of liner 
boards [Martin, J. S., Southern Pulp and 
Paper J., 6, (7) 13, Dec., 1943}. 

The present article is concerned with ad- 
ditional experiments with the semi-chemical 
process using the more strongly alkaline 
liquors of the sulphate and soda processes. 

The several species employed in this in- 
vestigation were: black willow (Salix 
nigra), southern cottonwood (Populus del- 
toides virginiana), American elm (Ulmus 
americana), sugatberry (Celtis laevigata), 
green ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanica lanceo- 
lata), bitter pecan (Hicoria texana), black- 
jack oak (Quercus marilandica), and one 
of the southern yellow pines. With the 
exception of the blackjack oak, which came 
from Sharp County, Arkansas, the hard- 
wood species were logged in Phillips 
County, Arkansas. This region of the 
delta supports almost pure stands of bot- 
tom-land hardwoods. The yellow pine was 
obtained in the vicinity of Bogalusa, Louisi- 
ana. 

All the samples were classed as young 
growth wood and, with the exception of 
the blackjack oak, were of comparatively 
rapidly grown stock. Outstanding in these 
respects were the samples of black willow 
and cottonwood, which, although twice the 
age, were comparable in growth rate to 
the southern yellow pine. The green ash, 
sugarberry, and pine contained no_ heart- 
wood. 

Two of the species, black willow and 
southern cottonwood, represent diffuse- 
porous woods; the others, with the possi- 
ble exception of bitter pecan, a border-line 
case, represent ring-porous woods. The 
southern yellow pine, on the other hand, 
is non-porous. 

In addition to the variation in the dens- 
ity of the woods, some of the species dif- 


fered considerably in chemical composi- 
tion. This is particularly noticeable in 
their cellulose content, which, in general, 
varied indirectly with their density from 
54 per cent for green ash to 63 per cent 
for cottonwood. Sugarberry and green ash 
were low in alpha-cellulose, whereas the 
others, especially the lighter woods, had 
fairly high alpha-cellulose contents. Ex. 
cept for the low lignin content of sugar- 
berry, this constituent increased as the 
density of the wood increased. The pento. 
san contents were high in all the hard- 
woods in comparison to that of the pine, 
especially that of sugarberry. Sugarberry 
and green ash were higher than the other 
species in materials soluble in hot water 
and in 1 per cent caustic soda solution, 
The ether solubility of all the hardwoods 
was low, while their caustic soda and hot 
water solubilities were high in compari- 
son with the pine. 


Usually in the operation of other modi- 
fications of the semi-chemical process such 
as that employing neutral sodium sulphite 
cooking liquors, the chips are merely im- 
pregnated with the cooking liquor, and 
excess liquor not absorbed and retained 
by them is returned to tanks for fortifica- 
tion and reuse. In these experiments, how- 
ever, where soda and sulphate liquor were 
used, the chips were charged with a definite 
volume of cooking liquor, all of which was 
allowed to remain in contact with the chips 
for the duration of the cooking period, 
just as in the commercial operation of 
these processes. 


The sulphidity of the cooking liquors 
for all the sulphate digestions was 33.9 
per cent which corresponds to a 2 to 1 
ratio of caustic soda and sodium sulphite, 
respectively. The total weight of the chem- 
icals (calculated as caustic soda and sodium 
sulphide for the sulphate cooks and as 
caustic soda for the soda cooks) charged 
per 100 pounds of moisture-free wood was 
10 pounds; thus the sodium oxide con- 
tent was 7.82 and 7.75 pounds, respec- 
tively, for the sulphate and the soda diges- 
tions. By using these low concentrations 
and a low chemical-wood ratio, high-yield 
pulps of the semi-chemical type were ob- 
tained. 


After cooking for the prescribed time, 
the chips were dumped from the digester 
and washed. With the exception of the 
blackjack oak, they were then fiberized in 
a Bauer mill prior to conversion to nine- 
point corrugating board on the laboratory 
fourdrinier machine. The cooked black- 
jack oak chips were fiberized and processed 
in a beater to illustrate the possibilities 
of using this type of equipment as well. 


The freeness values of the pulps after 
Bauer milling and before processing in 
the test beater were low in comparison 
with ordinary kraft pulps from the same 
species. This probably indicates that in 
addition to fiberization, some fibrillation 
and cutting of the fibers has occurred. 
Both the hardwood pulps and the pine 
pulps required only short periods of addi- 
tional processing in the test beater to 
lower their freeness to 550 ml. (Schoppet- 
Riegler). The density values of the 
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STANDARD METERING TUBE... 
ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF & UNIVERSAL ROTAMETERS* 





@ Since the triple-annealed metering 
tubes on SK Universal Rotameters are mass-pro- 
duced to precision tolerances, they are easily inter- 
changeable. Cost is relatively low, ample stocks are 
always available and standard millimeter scale 
permits ready calibration to any desired units. 


A separate Calibration Chart is supplied with each 
SK Rotameter by means of which the millimeter 
readings can, when desired, be quickly transposed 
to gpm, cfm or any other specified flow unit. 


Correction factors are furnished which permit sim- 
ple computation for changes in specific gravity and, 
for gases, in temperature and pressure. 


The wide adaptability of the SK Universal Rota- 
meter is convenient in many ways. Readily installed 
in any piping arrangement, it meters accurately. 
The rotor, which is the only moving part, is clearly 
visible through the metered fluid. Absence of mer- 
cury or other transmitting fluids eliminates the pos- 
sibility of contamination or leakage. 


Write today for further details. We shall be pleased 
to send you an illustrated bulletin describing the 
new SK Universal Rotameter and a Survey Sheet to 
assist you in outlining your rate-of-flow problems. 


%& Schutte & Koerting PIONEERED the development 
in the United States of tapered-tube, visible-float flowmeters, 
designated by the name ROTAMETER. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING COMPANY 


Manufacturing -Engineers 
1151 THOMPSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


JET APPARATUS «© CONDENSERS AND VACUUM PUMPS + HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + VALVES + ROTAMETERS AND FLOW 
INDICATORS + GEAR PUMPS + STRAINERS + OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT + SPRAY NOZZLES AND ATOMIZERS + RADIAFIN TUBES 
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sheeted Bauer-milled pulps, with the ex- 
ception of black willow and cottonwood, 
were about equal to values obtained from 
well-cooked sulphate pulps but, in con- 
trast to such pulps, showed little increase 
in sheet. density on continued beating in 
the test beater. There appeared ‘to be a 
trend indicating an increase in pulp sheet 
density with a decrease in the density of 
the wood. In general, there was a trend 
toward an increase in the strength prop- 
erties of the hardwoods pulps as the dens- 
ity of the wood decreased. 

The sulphate semi-chemical pulps were 
higher in strength than those made from 
the same species with caustic soda alone. 
Most of the hardwood pulps, especially 
those from the less dense species, were 
considerably stronger than that from the 
longer-fibered southern yellow pine, which 
must be cooked to much lower yields be- 


fore the inherent strength in its fibers is 
realized. 

Like the strength properties, the cellu- 
lose and alpha-cellulose contents of both 
the sulphate and soda~ hardwood semi- 
chemical pulps increased with a decrease 
in density of the wood and were consid- 
erably higher than those of the pine pulps. 
The reverse was true regarding their lig- 
nin content. There appeared to be no spe- 
cial trend regarding the pentosan contents 
of the pulps, but, as expected, all the hard- 
wood pulps contained much more of this 
type of material than the southern yellow 
pine pulps. 

In general, the strength properties of 
the boards varied considerably among the 
several species and also as to the pulping 
process employed. The sulphate semi- 
chemical boards were considerably stronger 
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WARREN STEAM 
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"SUCH SERVICES AS: 


Black Liquor 

Bleached Liquor 

White Water 

Showers 

Boiler Feed 

Green Liquor 

Stock — thick and thin 
Wash water — hot and cold 


Caustic 


Why Warren? Because Warren 
Paper Mill Pumps not only stay with 
their jobs and protect against costly 
service interruptions, but they 
handle their jobs, year after year, 
at consistently low operating and 


maintenance costs. 


FOR ALL PAPER MILL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, SPECIFY: 


W Alin im EIA 
PUMPS 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tearing resistance the black willow aj 





in all respects than those made entigg 
with caustic soda liquors. The trend jy 
bursting and tensile strengths and 

densities of the corrugating boards, | 
those of the corresponding pulps, shows 
an increase as the density of the wog 
decreased. Of special interest, is the fx 
that the hardwood semi-chemical be 

were superior in bursting and  tengj 
strengths to those made from southern y¢ 
low pine by the same method. In thei 


American elm corrugating boards were oy! 
standing among the boards made from th 
several hardwoods and were even slightly 
superior to that made from the long-fiberd 
southern yellow pine. 

The experimental hardwood ° semi-chen- 
ical boards were at least equal to and ip 
most cases superior to the various types 
of commercial boards in all strength prop 
erties with the exception of bursting and 
tearing strength of the pine kraft board 
Noteworthy is the fact that the tensile 
strength of several of the hardwood boards 
far exceeded that of the commercial pine 
kraft corrugating material. 

One of the most noticeable characteris 
tics of the hardwood sulphate semi-chen 
ical boards is their high degree of stif- 
ness, a property which is desirable im th 
fabrication of wound tubes and laminated 
solid paperboards as well as in corrugi 
ing containers. 

The sulphate semi-chemical blackjack ok 
nine-point board was run over the labon- 
tory corrugating machine and fabricate 
into corrugated box boards by gluing either 
to a 16-point kraft liner or to a blackjack 
oak liner made from the same kind of 
pulp. In view of the good quality of th 
semi-chemical blackjack oak board and its 
performance on the corrugating machine 
it was indicated that corrugated container 
boards made from this material would b 
satisfactory in every respect. Since the 
blackjack oak board was one of the weaker 
nine-point boards, the suitability of the 
other hardwood boards is indicated. 

The experimental data indicate that hard: 
wood soda and sulphate semi-chemial 
pulps of high yield (75 per cent) ar 
technically satisfactory for the production 
of nine-point corrugating boards and als 
indicate the possibilities for their use ia 
other products. 


Printing Characteristics of 
Bleached Groundwood 


Paper 

KENT RHODES, Production Manager 

Fortune Magazine 

Since late 1941 bleached groundwood 
paper made by the St. Regis Paper Com 
pany has been used by Fortune Magazin 
for most of its uncoated paper requile 
ments. The pressroom performance of this 
paper has been highly satisfactory. 

The du Pont bleaching process as used by 
St. Regis is noteworthy in that it m 
proves rather than destroys groundwood’ 
printability. The finished paper is just % 
receptive to ink as that made from ut 
bleached groundwood pulp. In either cs 
compared with sheets made of chemical 
pulps, the groundwood papers have am m 
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2,000 G.P. M. 
oun EAKF Bearings 


A good place to look for the reliability of 
SSSS Bearings is inside this Buffalo Double 
Suction Paper Stock Pump. Here, SSDS'P’s 
roll up a smooth performance record that 
runs into years... take heavy thrust loads 
while helping this pump handle 2,000 gallons 
per minute of 4% soda stock, 87-foot head, 
1450 R.P.M., 60 H.P. motor. And all they . 
ever ask for is infrequent lubrication. Some- 
thing to remember when you build new 


machines. 5694 
SAOSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 


onKF 


ball and roller bearings 
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FROM MIAMI TO THE HIMALAYAS... 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 


Peacetjme or wartime, in modern 
Miami or the remote Himalayas, 
Pan American World Airways can’t 
take chances on fueling systems— 
for fuel must aiways be kept clean, 
dry, safe! Fueling equipment must 
be sturdy, dependable, accurate. 


It’s significant, then, that Pan 
American depends so widely on 
Bowser fueling units at its bases 
both here and overseas. Pan: Ameri- 
can Clippers are today flying the 
Pacific route to Hawaii and the 
Atlantic route clear to the Far East. 
Many bases are in desolate, remote 
areas where dependability and accu- 
racy of equipment, incalculably im- 
portant even in peacetime, are still 
more vital today. 


That’s why, ofcourse, Pan American 
has chosen Bowser. 


AIRWAYS DEPENDS ON BOWSER FUELING EQUIPMENT 


Dependability and accuracy, plus 
economy ... that’s why, too, virtu- 
ally all pulp and paper mills in the 
United States and Canada, as well as 
many in Europe, depend on Bowser 
Lubrication Systems for dryers, cal- 
ender stacks, Jordans, hydrafiners 
and turbines. Also widely used are 
many smaller Bowser units, such as 
force-feed lubricators, oil filters for 
steam engines, flow indicating de- 
vices, etc. 

A major reason for Bowser’s domi- 
nance is that Bowser installations are 
engineered to meet the exact require- 
ments of each mill. Write for detailed 
information. A Bowser engineer will 
gladly consult with you. BOWSER, 
INC., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 








—Pan American World Airways Photo 


End of the aerial Burma Road — This plane, refueling after 
bringing a load of vital supplies over the Himalayas, is in the fleet 
of China National Aviation Corp., Pan American's affiliate in the Orient, 
This desolate setting is typical of the extremes in which Bowser Fueling 
Systems are working to help keep air transport operating. 





The Name That 
Means Exact Control 
of Liquids 


BOWER 


BUY Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 
the Army-Navy E...Bowser equipment has 
WAR BONDS helped earn it for scores of other companies. 














herent resiliency or “compressibility’’ which 
permits them to be satisfactorily printed 
with less pressure. The bleached ground- 
wood paper excels unbleached in that it 
prints a little more uniformly and it has 
less of a tendency to fuzz or lint. The 
bleached paper also seems to be more homo- 
geneous and finer in texture when compared 
with book grades of unbleached ground- 
wood. Net production per hour in the 
pressroom remains the same as it would 
with any paper which is mechanically sat- 
isfactory. 

Fortune's major use of bleached ground- 
wood paper has been in the main editorial 
section of each issue. Almost all the pages 
in that section have been and are printed 
by gravure. From 1930 through mid-1941 
a high grade 75-pound antique book paper 

ade from bleached sulphite and bleached 

da pulp was used. This paper was made 
with a distinctive wild formation which 
gave rise to regular hills and valleys in its 
surface. Special methods had to be devised 
to get sheet fed presses to develop sufficient 
pressure to print down into the valleys of 
the paper. Subsequently a high pressure 
web perfecting rotogravure press was con- 
structed to meet this requirement. Though 
softer papers, made principally from 
bleached soda pulp were tried out, consid- 
erable difficulty was experienced in printing 
out the low spots of any rough paper well 
enough to satisfy Fortume’s high standards 
of reproduction. At this time a trial lot 
of bleached groundwood paper of similar 
surface character was introduced. The low 
spots printed out satisfactorily with 350 
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pounds of pressure per lineal inch, whereas 
550 pounds pressure would not reach into 
the low spots of a chemical pulp sheet. 
Previous trials of unbleached groundwood 
had printed as well as the bleached, but 
represented too much of a sacrifice in the 
appearance of the paper. The bleached 
groundwood sheet’s brightness, color, and 
texture were acceptable. In a 62-pound 
weight it afforded the same opacity. and 
bulk as the 75-pound chemical pulp sheet. 
By the end of 1943, the basis weight had 
been reduced to 50 pounds to meet paper 
conservation requirements. Changing edi- 
torial tastes also have resulted in smoothing 
out the present paper. 

It is also Fortune's practice to use 
bleached groundwood paper for editorial 
pamphlets or supplements which are in- 
serted into the magazine after it is bound. 
These are printed on web perfecting offset 
presses. This paper is sized for offset print- 
ing and performs well, exhibiting the same 
characteristics as noted above. 


High Frequency Heating 
R. R. BAKER and C. J. MADSON 

Westinghouse Electric 6 Manufacturing Co. 

High frequency heating has been a term 
applied to quite a wide variety of phe- 
nomena. It is a useful tool when prop- 
erly understood and applied. High fre- 
quency heating can be divided into two 
main groups based on the method which 
is used to generate the heat in the work: 

1. Heating by electro-magnetic induc- 
tion referred to as inductive heating. 
(Useful in heating materials normally 


considered good conductors of electricity.) 

2. Heating by applied varying electro- 
static stresses in dielectric materials re 
ferred to as dielectric heating. (Useful in 
heating materials normally considered poor 
conductors of electricity or good insula- 
tors.) 

In the inductive heating process, the ma- 
terial to be heated is generally metallic in 
composition and a reasonably good con- 
ductor of electrical current at conventional 
power frequencies. It does not appear nec- 
essary to go into great detail on this 
process, as it is not widely applicable to 
the paper industry, but a brief review is 
desirable. 

Conventional power frequencies often 
can be and are used in inductive heating 
applications, however, this discussion will 
be confined to high frequency applications. 

In inductive heating, the work is placed 
in the electromagnetic field of a coil which 
may consist of one or more turns of cop- 
per wire or tubing. When this coil is con- 
nected to a suitable source of high fre- 
quency energy, large currents are made to 
flow through the coil turns. These cut- 
rents, by transformer action, induce elec- 
trical currents in the work piece. Since 
all materials have some electrical resistance, 
these secondary currents produce heat if 
the work piece, based on the familiar elec- 
trical law that the rate of heat generation 
in watts is equal to the product of current 
squared times resistance (W = I?R). The 
total heat generated in the material is of 
course equal to the product of the mate . 
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SULPHITE DIGESTERS: 


A Potentiometer-Type Time-Temperature Controller 


that is both Sensitive and Rugged 


Since chips are cooked to time pressure and temperature 
alone, it is vital to have continuous and accurate recordings 
and control. 

Bristol’s Pyromaster Time-Temperature Recorders and 
Controllers provide the sturdiness which earlier potentiometer- 
type instruments lacked for this service. Construction is 
greatly simplified ...all parts are accessible even when in 
Operation ... there are no continuously-moving parts to 
require frequent lubrication ... accuracy is not affected by 
plant vibrations ... and a high-torque motor is utilized for 
ruggedness. 

In the Pyromaster Controller used with circulating systems, 
a metal disk, shaped to the desired control curve, is mounted 
on the shaft of a synchronous motor. A cam follower con- 
tinuously resets the control point of the controller to agree 
with the control curve, thus assuring liquor temperatures 
exactly as specified. ' 

Write for more ‘information on Bristol instruments for 
sulphite digesters. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 149 Bristol Road 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. 
The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario London N. W. 10, England 


Cons Roce laitel fe Bate Tal wt fet 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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BOOFING MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
Factory and Office 
1130 W. Cornelia Ave. | 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


‘ 


Designers and Builders of 
Tar and Asphalt Saturators 


Laminating Equipment 


Embossing Units (brick sid- 


Coating Machinery 


Looping, Drying, and Cooling 
Systems 


Winders for Boll Roofing 
Shingle Cutting Machines 


We also manufacture cutting cylin- 
ders, anvil rolls, squeeze rolls. We 
make a specially constructed steam 
jacketed 2” and 3” pump for han- 
dling viscous materials, such as 
filled asphalt, heavy lubricating oils, 
vegetable oils, paints, etc. 














\ TARGET 
YV\ 
\\ 


ON THE 


@ In order to provide quality paper, 
it is necessary to maintain the surface 
temperature of every roll in the dry- 
ing-roll train “right on the target.” 
The Cambridge Surface Pyrometer is 
instrument which 
indicates roll surface 
temperatures quickly. 
Its routine use will go a 
long way in preventing 
spots, cockle, curl and 
| blisters. The Cambridge 
_ is so convenient to use 
_ that workmen willingly 

| use it—regularly. 


) Write for bulletin 194-5 


The Cambridge is made in 

hand model and with an ex- 

tension attachment to reach 
<-» these hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Ine. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N: Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 
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times the period of treatment, and can be 
expressed in convenient terms such as 
watt hours, B.t.u., calories, etc. The cur- 
rents in the work piece can be controlled 
in a number of ways, so that ‘by proper 
choice of coil shape, size, and operating 
frequency, the heat can be generated in 
sections or portions of the work desired. 

At this point, it is desirable to further 
subdivide high frequency induction heat- 
ing into two groups determined by the 
type of apparatus used to supply the high 
frequency energy, namely: 

Rotating machine frequencies (60-15,000 
cps) 

Electronic generator frequencies (100,- 
000-600,000 cps) 

Rotating machines can produce frequen- 
cies from a few cycles per second to about 
15,000 cycles per second. Machines for 
higher frequencies have been made but 
generally are not considered practical from 
an industrial point of view. Electronic 
generators for induction heating generally 
operate at frequencies: from 100,000 to 
600,000 cycles per second. Technically it 
is possible to design and build electronic 
generators for frequencies comparable to 
those produced by rotating machines, but 
at present first cost is decidedly in favor 
of the rotating machine. 


The choice of frequency is detetmined 
by the characteristics of the work. Fre- 
quently the job can be done almost equally 
well at frequencies within the range of 
either type of apparatus, hence the eco- 
nomic phase must be carefully considered, 
including first cost and operating cost. If 
the piece to be heated is large and deep 
heating is desired for operations, such as 
forging, annealing, thick case hardening, 
etc., frequencies within the range of rotat- 
ing machines will generally be found most 
suitable. 

For many brazing operations, thin case 
hardening and tempering, heating thin 
sections of metal and small parts, frequen- 
cies within the range of the electronic 
generator may prove advantageous. A 
typical example is the flowing of electro- 
lytically deposited tin on tin plate to pro- 
duce a smooth, homogeneous mirror-like 
surface at speeds of over 1000 feet per 
minute. It is possible that inductive heat- 
ing may find applications in the paper 
industry in the heating of the surface of 
large steel drums when temperatures above 
those conveniently available from low pres- 
sure steam or similar sources are desired. 


The dielectric type of heating is useful 
in heating many materials normally con- 
sidered nonconductors, materials such as 
wood, plastics, rubber, glass, porcelain, and 
paper. The frequencies used vary between 
2 megacycles and 100 megacycles. In the 
dielectric heating process, the work is 
placed in a strong electrostatic field pro- 
duced by a high frequency voltage. In its 
simple form, two metallic plates are sepa- 
tated from each other by a block of the 
material to be heated. The plates of this 
capacitor (formed by the combination of 
elements above) are connected to the ter- 
minals of a high frequency electronic gen- 
erator. During one portion of the cycle, 


the upper plate may be charged positively 
and the lower negatively, stressing the 
atoms of the intervening material (com. 
monly known as a dielectric) in one direc. 
tion due to the strong electrical field, 
A half cycle later, the polarities of the 
plates have been reversed, thereby revers. 
ing the atomic or molecular stress in the 
dielectric material. One common explana- 
tion of the resultant heating is that the 
continued distortion of the atoms or mole. 
cules in first one direction and then the 
other, causes friction between these par 
ticles. Since the field producing the stress 
is uniform throughout the thickness of a 
homogenous material the heating is uni- 
form throughout. This makes this type 
of heating particularly useful when thick 
sections are involved. 


The frequency chosen for a particular 
application is influenced by area to be 
heated, how energy is introduced, practic. 
ability of oscillator or generator design, 
power, etc. In order to keep the voltage 
within reasonable limits, the frequencg 
should be as high as practical. However, 
there are two factors that limit too much 
excursion in this direction, namely, volt 
age distribution and oscillator design. 

a given electrode size, the higher the f 
quency the greater the probability of 
equal voltage distribution over the area. 
due to the effect commonly called “stand 
ing waves” by radio men. Several pra 
methods of minimizing this effect am 
available but some caution is desirable 
If the longest dimension of the electrode 
is a small fraction of a wavelength or 
the work is scanned, this effect is mink 
mized. However, the factor of generator 
design is not quite as simple. At present, 
most of the vacuum tubes available were 
developed for conventional radio service, 
Some of these tubes must be operated at 
reduced power when used in very high 
frequency oscillator circuits. Even circuit 
design has considerable effect on the eff- 
ciency of tube operation at higher fre- 
quencies, 


From a practical viewpoint, at the mo- 
ment it appears undesirable to use fere- 
quencies above 20 megacycles when powers 
of above 10 kw. are involved. Fortunately 
satisfactory performance in many applica- 
tions is obtained with frequencies in the 
region of 2 to 15 megacycles. This range 
of frequencies is also satisfactory for the 
size of electrodes required for most appli- 
cations. 


The spacing of the electrodes is also 
important and interrelated in the final 
analysis of an application. 


It is rather obvious that too much volt- 
age across a piece of material may punc- 
ture the material. Two methods are em- 
ployed to reduce this hazard; the voltage 
may be reduced or the thickness increased. 


Ordinarily the voltage across the work 
should be kept under 15,000 volts. It is 
not impossible to use voltages above this, 
but the additional precautions necessaty 
to avoid corona and arc-overs are often 
more expensive than some other compro- 
mise of the engineering factors. The volt- 
age gradient, that is, the voltage per inch 
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World War No. 1! Money came easily 
—went easily. Everybody was splurging 
on everything—from silk underwear to 
diamond sunbursts. Prices went skying. 
Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


19352 


Prosperity. Stocks up fifty points in a 
week. Again everybody was buying 
everything—yachts, jewelry, stocks, 
teal estate, regardless of cost. Depres- 
sion? Phooey ... we thought we’d found 
away to lick depression. 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple ven- 
ders. WPA. “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?”’ No jobs. Prices dropping. Wages 
dropping. Everything dropping—except 
the mortgage on the house, ““What goes 
up must come down.” 








laid off, Prices and wages sinking fast. 
Wish we’d banked some of that dough 
we'd blown a few years back! With jobs 
scarce, that-money would have come in 
mighty handy, then. 





We're splurging again, Americans 


have been earning more money. But 
even today there are fewer goods to 
spend it on—so naturally prices rise. We 
must keep them in check, DON’T LET 
IT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 
































4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
° VERY 
and help avoid another depression ‘s 
WAR BOND 
I. Buy only what you really need. you BUY 
2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your WILL HELP 
ration points in full. tl an 
3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war con- KEEP 
ditions to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the 
goods you sell. ; - 
4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford —to help 
pay for the war and insure your future. Keepupyourinsurance. | 
4 United States War message by the War Advertising Council; by the Office of War inf st and d by thie sine in with the M of America. 
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DOUBLE-DISC PURPOSE 


36” and 24” sizes. Many Plate Patterns 


This compact, high production unit is 
widely used to salvage rejects, screen- 
ings; to pulp, mixed papers and process 
semi-chemical and other virgin pulps. 
Investigate, if you are not already 
awake to the fast, thorough and uni- 
form results obtainable with a Bauer 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The BAUER BROS. Co. 


AVOID ALL WASTE ¢ BACK THE ATTACK « BUY BONDS 





permissible across the material varies 
widely with the type of material. The 
radio frequency voltage which will punc- 
ture a given dielectric material, is gen- 
erally much lower than the 60 cycle volt- 
age which a material will stand. Hence 
it is desirable to keep the voltage gradient 
below 2000 volts per inch on porous ma- 
terials, and less than 5000 volts per inch 
on the less porous materials, whenever 
possible. 

Dielectric heating is particularly useful 
in heating materials of thick section, ma- 
terials which may take several hours to 
heat by means of surface heating due to 
their limited thermal conductivity or to 
their thick section. Here the factors, eco- 
nomic as well as engineering, favor the 
application of dielectric heating. 

From the practical side, there are other 
factors that must be considered, such as 
radiation, factory space, cost per B.t.u., 
production costs and production volume, 
etc. These all vary so much with the 
individual application, that each problem 
should be studied’ by itself rather than try- 
ing to apply general statements that may 
be at considerable variance with the facts, 
for a particular application. One thing of 
importance, however, that should not be 
overlooked is the fact, that while energy 
produced electronically is relatively ex- 
pensive in terms of cents per kilowatt hour, 
that energy can be concentrated in the 
material to be heated, and the final prod- 
uct may be considerably superior. Perhaps 
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a drastic reduction in rejects may offset 
the higher cost. Hence, the overall result 
must be weighed carefully when compar- 
ing high frequency heating with other 
methods. 

There are many methods and devices 
used to apply dielectric heating potentials 
to the material to be ‘heated. Ordinarily, 
one electrode is maintained at ground po- 
tential. In this way, a conveyor belt of 
metal, stationary plates, rollers, etc., can 
be used as one side of the circuit. Good 
electrical contact and liberal area of con- 
ductors should be used throughout. Shield- 
ing of the high potential high frequency 
leads should be used whenever possible. 
The electrodes and associated circuits 
should be enclosed in a grounded copper, 
copper sprayed steel, or aluminum shield. 
In some cases, it may be necessary to shield 
the complete installation. 

The generator circuits proper should be 
in a metal cabinet which serves as a 
shield. These precautions are necessary for 


‘two reasons: First, for the safety of per- 


sonnel for protection from accidental burns; 
and second, to minimize interference to 
radio communication services. As a matter 
of safety, the electrodes must be isolated 
from power frequency or high d.c. volt- 
ages of the electronic high frequency gen- 
erator by suitable design of these genera- 
tor circuits. 

Radio frequency voltages are not dan- 
gerous to life. Currents of radio fre- 
quency and high voltage can be carried by 


the body with only a slight sensation of 
warmth, provided good contact is estab- 
lished. On the other hand, either poor 
contact or interruption of the circuit may 
result in an intense arc, the heat of which 
can produce a serious burn. 

In summarizing, note that high frequency 
heating is a very useful tool, all applica- 
tions of which have not been explored as 
yet. It cannot supplant all other types of 
heating, but it is useful where other types 
of heating are inadequate. The heat gen- 
erated by this method is not cheap, al- 
though its cost may frequently be justified. 
With this method of heating, the heat may 
be properly localized as required. This 
method of heating frequently results in in- 
creased production, improved product, less 
defective material and fewer rejects. 

All applications should be carefully ana- 
lyzed and studied both from an engineering 
and an economic viewpoint. Equipment 
should be selected which is dependable, of 
adequate rating and properly shielded. It 
should include protective devices for the 
safety of personnel and equipment. 

The entire field of electronics of which 
high frequency induction and dielectric 
heating are parts, can be considered as 4 
new tool suitable for the use of general 
industry. Although a comparatively new 
tool, it is one which has already been 
thoroughly tested and successfully applied 
to many industrial ‘applications. Bear ™ 
mind, however, that this tool is not a cufe- 
all and requires careful consideration. 
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They're Going Overboard For 


USE 8-POINT PLAN FOR 
AN OVERBOARD DRIVE 
IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man- 
agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 
ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 


Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 
lighting importance of their work — effective 
sales methods—and need for painstaking study 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 


st 


Victory—Are YOU? 





Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 
miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 
the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 
“overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 
every point in the 8-Point Plan. 








Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


Thé Treasury Department acknowledges. with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


7 his is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


"4 


‘ 





4 
Machine 

A new batch type shredding and mixing 
machine has been announced by the North- 
master Divigion of Struthers, Wells Cor- 
poration, Titusville, Pa. Improved mixing 
blades, in combination with a serrated 
saddle and specially constructed mixing 
chamber are said to minimize the tendency 
for moistened pulp to collect in the cor- 











Bi ia a Sei: duane ee | 


ners of the trough above the blades and 
escape treatment. The shredder is equipped 
with antifriction bearings, straddle mounted 
driving gears, and an automatic lubrication 
system. Multiple V-belt, silent chain, or 
direct-connected motor drives are optional. 

The machine, according to the manv- 
facturer, is constructed of any commercial 
metal or alloy. It is available in sizes up 
to 4000 gallons working capacity. 


Jonsson Pulp Screen 


The Jonsson Screen, used in the Scandi- 
navian countries for years, is being built 
by Bird Machine Company, South Walpole, 
Mass., for use as a knotter, bull screen, 
coarse screen, fine screen and _ tailings 
screen on all grades of pulp. 

The screen employs a specially shaped 
screening vat or trough with perforate 
screen plates (or slotted plates for fine 
screenings). Precisely controlled but in- 
tense vibrating action is imparted to the 





screen by a special motor drive operating 
on the vat which is suspended on four 
powerful springs. Separating action is said 
to be unusually rapid and efficient, with 
remarkably small loss of good fibers in the 
screen tailings. The screen handles stock 
of relatively high consistency without any 
difficulty. It is compact and easy to install. 

Jonsson Screens with 1%” perforate 
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plates are knotting up to 100 tons of pulp 
per day. Only 2 hp. is required in most 
cases. Consistencies up to 1% are readily 
handled. 

Among the interesting applications of 
this screen is the knotting of soda or sul- 
phate brown stock before washing. This 
operation, according to the manufacturer, 
is accomplished without foaming and with 
increased washing efficiency. Jonsson 
Screens are likewise producing good results 
at high capacity. on building stocks, 
whether prepared by refiners, defibrators 
or Masonite guns. 

It is understood that Bird Machine Com- 
pany has test screens available for trial run 
purposes to develop performance and ca- 
pacity data under actual operating condi- 
tions. 


Circuit Breaker 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., has announced the 
Ruptair magnetic type air circuit breaker 
for indoor switchgear equipment. . The 
arc chute in the breaker has been co- 
ordinated with the contact and arc runner 
design to give consistent and reliable in- 
terruption through the entire range of 
current to be interrupted. The magnetic 





circuit is arranged to force the arc up 
into the arc chute immediately upon separa- 
tion of the arcing contacts. 

Inspection and maintenance of the self- 
contained contact assembly can be accom- 
plished without disturbing the arc chute 
or magnetic circuit in any way. 

The breaker is available in high voltage 
oil-less switchgear rated 5,000 volts and 
below and 150,000 k-va. interrupting ca- 
pacity and below. 


Porosity Tester 


An apparatus. for determining the rela- 
tive porosities of various materials, covered 
by a patent issued to Stuart H. Hahn, and 
Robert H. Judson and assigned to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has been announced by the assignee. The 
device consists of a vacuum chamber 
(placed in gontact with the material to 
be tested), a constant speed power-driven 
fan for evacuating air from the vacuum 


chamber, an outlet port for emitting the 
air, and a gauge to measure and indicate 
the degree of partial vacuum in the cham- 
ber. An arm, connected with a manually 
operated switch which starts and stops the 
fan, forces and holds the measuring indica- 
tor in position when the switch is turned 


off. 





The scale used with the apparatus is 
adhered to a piece of translucent plastic 
and is reproduced on a transparent piece of 
photographic film, with a lamp placed be- 
hind the printed scale so that the degree of 
porosity can be easily read. The scale used 
with the apparatus may be graduated in 
absolute units or it may be made to show 
the relative porosities of two or more 
pieces of material. 


Worm Gear Reduction Unit 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a worm 
gear reduction unit with fan cooling sys- 
tem. A housing of double wall construc- 
tion completely envelops the oil reservoir, 
the space between the two walls providing 
an air passage. The inner housing wall 





forming the oil reservoir is finned on the 
air side to increase the heat-dissipating sur- 
face. 

An oil fan, located on the coupling end 
of the worm shaft, draws air at high 
velocity through the space between the 
housing walls from a grill at the opposite 
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Coamped for pace 


USE THESE VERY LIGHT 
INCH SERIES BEARINGS 


Having bores abnormally large, as com- 
pared with the outside diameter, they offer 
the engineer such important advantages as 
compactness, light weight and greater 
latitude in design. 

They are available in the “S” and “XLS” 
ball bearing series, the former starting at 
Ye-in. bore and the latter at 1%-in. bore, 
the complete range running up to 2]-in. 
bore and 28-in. O. D. And there is the “RXLS” 
series extra light roller bearings, parallel- 
ing the “XLS” in size range. 

Why not let our engineers tell you more 
about these Very Light Precision Bearings? 


RMA-AVFFMAN 
PREUISIVN BEARINGS 


BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 
TO WIN THE WAR: —; Work —Fight— Buy War Bonds 





which describes 108 
distinct series of PRE- 
CISION Bearings, 
embracing over 3,000 
catalogued sizes. 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD. CONN., U.S.A. 




















Use This MODERN Stuffing Box @ Self Oiling 
The Johnson * Sackless 


Rotary Presse Joint ‘iguana 


po Be = 
Hundreds of paper mills have ee 
endorsed it. Wate for details. 







MOTOR TRAVEL for Hand 
Traveled Crane Bridges 


THE 
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ef syphon 
drainage pipe. 





“TRAVELATOR“ 


Less than half a day re- 
quired for application— 


WANTED—Two young engineers familiar with structural no dismantling of crane 


steel, concrete, piping and general mill layout. Details will be —any good mechanic 


furnished upon request. Address Box 370, Fritz Publications, Inc. can apply the Northern 
“Travelator.”’ 


It provides pendant push 
button controlled electric 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. power travel for head 


traveled bridges within 
CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS the range ‘e 10 tons 
500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South capacity. 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. ‘ 
Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. The “Travelator” is an 
inexpensive, thoroughly 


effective durable device. 
MACHINE D 
yee 7 | Qe 
IMBEY ‘ic: 2727 
SAD acnentn eg Ae ENGINEERING WORKS 
2 wate Street, Det + Michioa 
WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS “aie weet reaorade 
METERING SYSTEMS FLOAT VALVES thorn Crane & Hoist Works Lie teoe ee 
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WANTED—Sales corporation with considerable capital de- 
sires connections with manufacturers of products used by pulp 
and paper mills. Address Box 369, Fritz Publications, Inc. 
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@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 


and Time by using 


DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... .Al- 
WEE WA (2) of-tatel-1°)(-¥ 






DARNELL CORP LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13, NY 
gy °°" CUNTON, CHICAGO 6 ILL. ge 
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end of the unit. This fan is designed to 
operate with either direction of rotation. 

Designated as Speedaire, this worm gear 
reduction unit permits a pronounced reduc- 
tion in size of unit for a given horsepower 
output, 


Portable Electric Hand 
Searchlight 

U-C Lite Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., has announced a portable 
electric hand searchlight which will pro- 
ject an intense beam of light more than 
2500 feet, or, by means of a snap-on lens, 
give the same volume of light over a 
wide area. Balanced for carrying either 


by hand or with shoulder strap, the search- 
light can be set almost anywhere, and by 
use of a hold-down can be anchored to 





any flat surface. The unit is powered by 
a 6 volt storage battery, rechargeable from 
any a.c. charger, d.c. line or light plant 
Recharging does not require removal of 
battery from container. 


Water Heater 

O’Brien Steam Specialty Co., 205 Harri- 
son St., Syracuse 2, N. Y., has announced 
a water heater as a complete packaged 
unit, including heater, temperature regula- 
tor, temperature-pressure relief valve, ther- 





mometer and, where necessary or desired, 
water pressure regulator and steam and 
water pressure gauges. Designated as the 
O’Brien Steam Mixer Water Heater, the 











hy 


FAST ada 
SWAF-TITE 


ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 


plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


Uhite for lel/ 








RODNEY HUNT 


MACHIN COMPANY 


56 Macle Stroek, Orenas, Macs. 12 








unit, designed for steam pressures of 50 
to 150 Ib., employs a muffler-diffuser type 
mixing nozzle. Steam pipe sizes range 
from ¥Y in. to 14% in., with capacities 
ranging up to 5500 g.p.h. There is also 
a selection of temperature ranges, making 
the unit practical as a primary or booster 
heater. 


Waterproof Underground 
Pipe Conduit 

H. W. Porter & Co., 825 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J., has announced a 
modified design of its Therm-O-Tile con- 
duit for use in exceedingly wet or sub- 
merged locations. The modified design 
makes use of a standard conduit, but this 














conduit is hermetically sealed with a mem- 
brane waterproofing and then placed on 
top of a sub-base. The waterproof mei- 
brane usually consists of 15 Ib. asphalt 
saturated felts laid in hot asphalt and fin- 
ished with a top mopping of hot asphalt 
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8 COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION ANO CHOINcEAING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 














IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 








JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 


Partial List of Ryerson Products: 


Alloy Steels Stainless Threaded Rods 
Sars—Shapes Boiler Fittings _—Rivets—Nuts 
Structurals Reinforcing Chain—Wire 
Roils—Plates Floor Plates Tubing 
Sheets—Strip Too! Stee! 

Shatting—Bolts rALLIC 


NGS 


VERTEX seae 


Water, Oil or Grease lubri- 

cated. These bearings wear longer; reduce 

power consumption; save vital war metals. Use Ryertex for: 
Jordans, Beaters, Press and Couch Rolls, Grinders, Calenders, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS * DETROIT - CLEVELAND - BUFFALO 
BOSTON + CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA - JERSEY CITY 























Are You Losing Too Many 4/5ths? 


Out of every dollar paid out for the 
expense of Paper and Pulp Mill acci- 
dents, only 1/5th (20c) is covered 
by Insurance. The remaining 4/5ths 
(80c) comes out of YOUR pocket in 
INDIRECT costs. 


But when you put National Safety 
Council Accident Prevention 
Service to work in your plant 
it will—when properly applied 





and Severity of your accidents, and, 
of course, those 4/5th losses which 
you have been paying for. 


The Council's Safe Practices Pam- 
phlet No. 42—"Organizing a Com- 
plete Industrial Safety Program" tells 
exactly what to do and how to do it. 
A complimentary copy is 
available for you—just write 
on your company letterhead 
to Paper & Pulp Section— 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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« 
Dyes from Cellulose Amine 

By starting with a cellulose nitrate, 
Scherer was able to obtain a monoamino 
cellulose (i.e, a compound average one 
amino group for each glucose residue ih 
cellulose): Despite the fact that this cel- 
lulose. amine is not aromatic, it seemed 
to lend itself to diazotization and to coup- 
ling to give colored compounds. 

In the present paper, crude amino- 
cellulose was treated first with nitrous acid 
and subsequently with various intermedi- 
ates thus giving colored compounds that 
were able to dye wool and, to a lesser 
extent, cellulose. The chemical constitu- 
tion of these compounds remains un- 
known. They are stable to reduction and 
to nitration, and nitrogen analyses do not 
agree with azo formulas. Attempts to de- 
termine their structure has so far remained 
unsuccessful. Philip C. Scherer and Alfred 
J. Green. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 
No. 9, 461-2 (1944). Through B.I.P.C. 
November 1944. 


Pulp Quality : 

Chippers produce a certain amount of 
damage in the chips and this appears to 
- be fairly constant irrespective of chip 
length. Under mill conditions, in which 
stainless steel baskets were hung in the 
sulphite digester, the marked loss in pulp 
strength could be traced to bruised chips. 
When % inch handmade (sound) chips 
were treated under similar conditions, bet- 
ter strength properties were obtained and 
the Mullen values were as good or better 
than those found in sulphate pulp. 

Recommendations are made to improve 
chipper design’ so that bruising may be 
decreased. The chipper knife edge should 
be made parallel to the disk. This would 
mean a bevel plane on the disk face in 
the path of the wood cut, starting from 
zero at the heel of the knife and ex- 
tending into the throat at a predetermined 
angle. Some form of power feed would 
be required in order to hold the wood 
- block against such a disk, inasmuch as 
the proposed construction would lose the 
force feed which now obtains in the 
present knife construction. C. A. Ander- 
son. Pacific Pulp and Paper Ind. 18, 48 
and 50 (1944). 


Eucalyptus Woods as Raw 
Materials in Pulping 

The author objects to the statement in 
the recent literature that hardwood pulps 
are merely “fillers.” In Australia, eucalytus 
woods (hardwoods) enter various phases 
of the pulp industry and there are papers 
100% of whose fibrous materials find their 
origin in eucalyptus. The pulps are not 
necessarily used in slush form. Bleached 
and unbleached kraft (in Australia) are 
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frequently transported in wet lap form. 
The three processes used in Australia in 
pulping are soda, sulphate and ground- 
wood—but in the latter case, only one 
species—Eucalyptus regnans—has proved 
suitable. On the other hand for chemical 
pulps, there is a wide choice of these hard- 
woods. In newsprint, the Australians use 
about 83% of eucalyptus groundwood and 
17% (imported) unbleached sulphite pulp. 
The author evidently submitted a number 
of actual samples to prove his contention 
that eucalytus pulp was far more than a 
“filler”. W.E. Cohen.. Proc. Tech. Section, 
Paper Makers’ Association of Gt. Britain 
and Ireland. 24, 354-7 (1943). 


Recovery of Sulphur from 
Sulphur Dioxide 


Elementary sulphur was recovered from 
sulphur dioxide in waste gases by use of 
a two-stage catalytic process, operating at 
atmospheric pressure. Wet gases contain- 
ing relatively low percentages of’ SO2 
could be treated. In the first step, the sul- 
phur dioxide-containing gas is mixed with 
hydrogen, and passed through a catalyst 
bed at about 300 C. A_ gel-type 
catalyst containing about 25% iron sul- 
phide and 75% alumina is effective. In 
the second stage, complete conversion to 
the element takes place. This is accom- 
plished by passing the mixture from step 
one (i.e. hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
dioxide) over activated alumina at 100-200 
C. The elementary sulphur tends to de- 
posit on the catalyst bed, which eventually 
becomes. inactivated. Reactivation how- 
ever takes place by raising the temperature 
of the catalyst to about 500 C. T. F. 
Doumani, R. F. Deery, and W. E. Brad- 
ley. Ind. Eng. Chem. 36, 329-32 (1944). 


Sizing of Paper 

The dependence of degree of sizing on 
the temperature and moisture relationships 
of ‘the paper sheet during drying was 
studied. The experiments were carried out 
with bleached sulphite pulp beaten in a 
laboratory beater to 45 deg. S.R. Either 
the Delthirna or the Bewoid sizing methods 
were used with 0.75-1.5% rosin and 2% 
alum. The paper sheets were prepared by 
the Forest Products Laboratory method and 
contained from 40-75% of absolutely dry 
material prior to the final drying. The dry- 
ing equipment is described. A generaliza- 
tion drawn from all experiments is that the 
higher the percentage of “dry substance” 
prior to the final drying, the lower is the 
degree of sizing. The highest degree of 
sizing was reached when the sheet, prior 
to final drying, had a solid (dry) content 
of 40-50%, and when a drying tempera- 
ture of 110-120 C. was used. The tem- 
perature should not be raised to the sinter- 
ing point of the rosin when the paper is 
dried, until the “dry content” has actually 


reached a definite value. For the Del. 
thirna sizing method, the dry content should 
be a minimum of 50-55% and a maximum 
of 60-65% when the paper reaches a tem- 
perature of 80 C. during the drying process, 
For the Bewoid process, the minimum vyal- 
ues are 45-50% and the maxima are 55. 
60% at this temperature. The two sizing 
methods show different moisture-tempera- 
ture ratio for maximum degree of sizing. 
In all cases, an optimum dry content for 
papers sized by the Bewoid process was 
5% lower than for the Delthirna process, 
Theoretical explanations of these differ- 
ences are given in the original paper which 
presents the results diagrammatically. 
Sigurd Samuelsen Gunnar Ellefsen, Papir- 
J. 31, 23 (1943) through Chem. Zentr. 
1943, II, 584, and C.A. 38, 4800 (1944). 


Resistance of Metals to 
Corrosion 


Corrosion resistance of metals to 80 
chemicals is given in tabulated form. In 
general the data give the average penetra- 
tion as calculated from loss in weight of 
the metal. when exposed to attack. Anon. 
Chem. & Met. Eng. 51, No. 9. 107-30 
(1944). 


For Packaging Materials 

Food and other materials subject to the 
attack of micro-organisms and which sub- 
sequently deteriorate, demand the use of 
containers and wrappings that are im- 
penetrable to these organisms and their 
spores. The inner surface of such con- 
tainers should also be as free as possible 
from these microbial forms. This is of 
course possible in tin cans. Containers 
made from organic materials (i.e., cellulose 
and plastics) present a much more difficult 
problem. They cannot be sterilized after 
filling, and the seams are not so tight 
that they effectively exclude ail micro- 
organisms. 

Whereas the coating of such containers 
with germicides would offer a_ solution, 
most of these are toxic and their introduc- 
tion into food wrappers would cause 4 
hazard to health. However by using 
adsorption compounds of silver on colloidal 
carbon, the claim is made that self-sterili- 
zation is effected without solution or de- 
pletion of the so-called “S-coat”. Silver 
ions represent potent germicides, and if 
they can be protected against reduction by 
light, etc., they should serve the purpose. 
Only in a state of oxidation that can be 


- permanently maintained however are these 


silver ions effective. 

When silver ions (or atoms) are —_ 
on the surface of colloidal carbon, 
particles tend to prevent this pet: 
Colloids of this type may be incorporated 
as pigments into plastic binders that can 
be used as coatings for paper, cellophane, 
etc. Whereas these coatings are dark, 
they can be spread so thin that a fair degree 
of transparency can be maintained. The 
satisfactory performance of these “S-coat- 
ings” is discussed, and photographs are 
given. A. Goetz Modern Packaging 18, 
No. 1, 113-5; 148, 150 (1944), through 
BILP.C. Nov. 1944. 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





For accurate measurement of 


BRIGHTNESS | 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


of paper and paper products 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for literature 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








RODERICK O‘DONOGHUE 
PULP MILLS—PAPER MILLS 


IMPROVED PROCESSES—DESIGNS—REPORTS 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








Read... 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY.AND PAPER WORLD ; 
for 
Constructive Articles—Selected News—Features 
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WATERBURY FELTS 





are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 








Letthe OK 
KNIFE GRINDER; 





COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC —NO SKILLED 
OPERATOR NEEDED. 


VERSATILE — GRINDS FACE, EDGE, BEVEL, FLAT 
OR CONCAVE, WET OR DRY. 


(3) DURABLE — RUGGEDNESS INBUILT AT STRESS 





POINTS. 
WITH HYDRAULIC OR MECHANICAL DRIVE. 


SIMPLY DESIGNED — MAINTENANCE KEPT TO 
MINIMUM. 
NO METAL WASTED — KNIVES AND SHEAR 


BLADES GROUND ABSOLUTELY STRAIGHT AND 
SMOOTH. 


Knife Bar installed, 
the GK handles thick or 
thin knives equally well, 
without loss of time—you 
just turn the knife bar 
over. 

Get more details about these 
Bulletin 1144-1. Write for your 
copy today! 
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PATENTS 


PAPERMAKING 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 








‘ 


Paper and Process for 
Preparing the Same 


Patent No. 2,336,367. Fay H. Osborne, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., assignor to C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks, Conn., 
a corporation of Connecticut. No Drawing. 
Application December 21, 1942, Serial No. 
469,713. 4 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 

3. A method of making paper of silky 
appearance and improved finish which com- 
prises preparing a mix containing fibers of 
Musa textilig which normally have a tend- 
ency to flocculate, adding to said mix, be- 
fore formation of a paper web therefrom, 
a chemically unaltered aqueous psyllium 
seed extract, the extract being derived from 
a quantity of psyllium seeds, said quantity 
of seeds being, by weight, from 0.5% to 
10% of the paper fibers, and then forming 
a paper web from the resulting fiber mix, 
said psyllium seed extract, in the amounts 
indicated, being effective to prevent floc- 
culation of the Musa textilis fibers during 
paper formation. 


Dandy Roll Construction 


Patent No. 2,335,831. John A. Spencer, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., assignor to 
H. M. Spencer, Inc., South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. Ap- 
plication February 16, 1942, Serial No. 
431,037. 2 Claims. (Cl. 92—48). 

1. A dandy roll construction comprising 
in combination, a supporting frame including 
secured together end heads provided with 
shafts, a shell around said frame including 
longitudinally spaced relatively thin sheet 
metal rings and a plurality of relatively fine 
wires extending through and secured to 
said rings, separate rings abutting said end 
heads of the frame and endmost rings of 
the shell, and a covering around said shell, 
said covering, separate ring, end head and 
endmost ring of the shell at each end of 
the dandy roll being secured together pro- 
-viding~a composite structure wherein the 
frame, shell and covering are secured to- 
gether. 


Pulp Beater 

Patent No. 2,336,798. William M. Nash, 
Neenah, Wis., assignor of one-fourth to 
Roy A. Nash, Bronxville, N. Y., one-fourth 
to Mary Nash Jones, and one-fourth to Ma- 
rie Duvall Nash, both of Neenah, Wis.; 
Marie Draper Nash administratrix of said 
William M. Nash, deceased. Application 
December 20, 1941, Serial No. 423,776. 
*13 Claims. (Cl. 92—22). 

1. A pulp beater which comprises in 
combination a tub, a plurality of substan- 
tially vertical beaters disposed in spaced 
apart position in said tub, a partition ex- 
tending between adjacent beaters to pro- 
vide compartments in said tub through 
which pulp flows from one beater to an ad- 
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jacent beater, each of said beaters compris- 
ing a vertical shaft, and a plurality of beater 
discs mounted upon said sheets with their 
planes obliquely inclined to the axes of said 
shafts, and means for rotating said shafts to 
circulate said pulp through said compart- 
ments. 


Spraying Device for 
Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,318,368. Arthur E. Brough- 
ton, Glens Falls, N. Y. Application April 
14, 1939: Serial No. 267,772. 1 Claim. 
(Cl. 92—50). In a paper making machine, 
a rotary cylindrical screen having one closed 
end and one open end and through which 
watered pulp passes from the exterior of the 
screen to the interior thereof, a fixed water 
supply tube extending into said screen from 
the open end thereof, a tubular apertured 
spray head mounted for reciprocation within 
said screen on said water supply tube and 
having its ends packed relative to said tube, 
said tube having communication with said 
spray head between the packed ends thereof, 
means for reciprocating said spray head, 
stationary means for supplying water to said 
tube, and fixed means adjacent the open 
end of said screen for solely supporting 
said tube and said means for reciprocating 
said spray head. 


Manufacture of Paper 

Patent No. 2,332,226. Leslie W. Hut- 
chins, Waban, Mass., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company, a corpo- 
ration of Delaware. No Drawing. Appli- 
cation November 2, 1940, Serial No. 
364,059. 2 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 

2. The method of producing a paper of 
improved fold and strength which com- 
prises adding to an aqueous suspension of 
hardwood pulp delignined by the sulphite 
process, a mixture of a petroleum oil and 
an emulsifier the amount of petroleum oil 
added ranging from 1% to 1% by weight 
based on the dry weight of the delignined 
hardwood pulp, thereafter mixing 30% to 
35% of the treated hardwood pulp with 
70% to 65% of a spruce pulp and making 
into sheets of paper. 


Slice for Papermaking 
Machinery 


Patent No. 2,337,288. William M. Wil- 
son, Morristown, N. J. Application No- 
vember 1, 1940, Serial No. 3633939. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 92—49). 

In a paper making-machine of the cylinder 
and web type including press rolls and an 
endless felt for carrying the paper stock be- 
tween the rolls, a slice comprising an open 
metal gutter and means for supporting the 
same on the felt in proximity to said rolls, 
the forward side of the gutter being lo- 
cated adjacent the nip of the rolls and hav- 





ing its edge rounded inwardly to form 4 
passageway for collecting the accumulated 
water at the nip of the rolls, the rear side 
of the slice also having its edge rounded in. 
wardly to form a barrier to prevent splash. 
ing and overflow of the collected water. 


Papermaking 

Patent No. 2,335,830. John A. Spencer, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., assignor to 
Spencer Specialties, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. 
Original application April i2, 1940, Serial 
No. 329,341. Divided and this application 
August 23, 1940, Serial No. 353,829. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 92—48). 

1. The method of making paper which 
consists in, supporting a dandy roll for ro. 
tation so that its periphery during rotation 
bears on paper being formed on a con- 
tinuously traveling Fourdrinier wire, rotat- 
ing said dandy continuously from an ele. 
ment operable in positive synchronism with 
the wire so that the peripheral speed of the 
dandy bears a definite predetermined speed 
relative to the lineal speed of the wire, the 
said peripheral speed of the dandy being 
relatively faster than the lineal speed of the 
wire and variable accordingly as that of the 
wire varies. 


Safety 

Patent No. 2,333,979. Rexford H. Bradt, 
Battle Creek, Mich., assignor to Fox River 
Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wis., a cor- 
poration of Wisconsin. No Drawing. Ap- 
plication August 15, 1941, Serial No. 407,- 
011. 1 Claim. (Cl. 117—1). 

A safety paper including a base adapted 
to receive and retain ink, a coating of a 
color differentiated from that of the base, 
and sufficiently ink absorptive ‘to permit 
ink supplied to the surface of said coating to 
penetrate readily to the surface of the base, 
said coating firmly adhering to the base and 
not normally separable therefrom and hav- 
ing a mineral filler including clay and aal- 
cium carbonate and a binder and a color 
changing agent of the benzidine group 
chemically neutralized with phosphoric acid. 


Method of Making 
Coated Paper 

Patent No. 2,327,013. Donald B. Brad- 
ner, Mount Healthy, and William J. Mont- 
gomery, Hamilton, Ohio, assignors to The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. No 
Drawing. Application July 6, 1940, Serial 
No. 344,234. 4 Claims. (Cl. 117—103). 

1. A method of making cast surfaced 
coated paper which comprises applying to 
one face of a paper web a layer, in excess 
of two pounds dry weight per thousand 
square feet of surface, of coating composi- 
tion comprising pigment and adhesive in 
aqueous suspension, contacting the coated 
surface of said web with a casting surface, 
bringing a current of air in contact with the 
exposed surface of the paper web to evapo- 
rate the water therefrom, and maintaining 
the rate of evaporation relatively high with 
respect to the rate. of absorption of water 
by the paper web, whereby the water con- 
tent of the paper web is insufficient to cause 
a significant swelling of the fibres. 
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Easy, LOW-COST Ways 
to Clean Screen Plates! 


Here are two LOW-COST ways to accelerate recondi- 
tioning of your screen plates. Both may be used with 
perfect safety to metal surfaces. 

Either immerse plates in mild solution of specialized 
Oakite slime-removing detergent, lightly brush .. . 
then rinse. Or an easy alternative method which com- 
pletely removes the most stubborn deposits with 
amazing speed is Oakite STEAM-DETERGENT 
cleaning! 

Timely money-saving data on this and 40 other mill 
maintenance jobs are contained in handy booklet form. 
Let us send you a FREE copy! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located 
in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, 


OAKITE es CLEANING 








JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and cotton belting. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
JEWELL BELT HOOK CO. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


ilustration shows teeth bei hammered 
down and 


















NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1944! 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 


The Red Book of the British Ind 
Alphabetically arranged—Prin in Clear Type 
Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 
For copies of this publication 
apply to The Office of the Directory. 
30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 











HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 


Hardy 8. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
and falvations, AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
d Complete designs | steam AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
supervision for th POWER PLANTS 
coumaaad a DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
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FOR A PRACTICAL 
POSTWAR PLANNER 


Practical postwar planners do not look for slit- 
ters and roll winders with “Rube Goldberg” 
trimmings. They want winders that will keep 
well ahead of the paper machine at any paper 
making speed; winders that are easy to thread 
and that turn out rolls uniformly wound from 
the core out. For the finishing room they want 
fast slitters equipped for quick respacing of 
cutters and designed to convert rolls of con- 
trolled density, accurate as to strip width. 














Such modern slitters and roll winders are built 
by this company. 


Write for further interesting details. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. 


61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





American Manganese Steel Division, 
American Brake Shoe Co. Chicago 
Heights, fil.—Just published by this com- 
pany is Bulletin No. 844D, which de- 
scribes and illustrates manganese steel 
in its,applications for dredging purposes, 
In addition to the numerous photos, 
drawings and maps, there is a page of 
questions and answers, entitled, “What 
Is Manganese Steel?” and two pages of' 
description of the properties of Amsco 
Manganese Steel. 

Apollo Chemical Company, Inc., 51 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.—An attrac- 
tive 4-page booklet describing the chem- 
icals and other raw materials handled by 
this company will be sent on request. 
The booklet also explains the company’s 
purchasing service, which includes assis- 
tance in filing applications for allocated 
materials, priorities, ete. 

Clark Tructractor Div., Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich.—A new 
tabloid called the Clark Pictorial illus- 
trates the way in which fork trucks are 
revolutionizing the evacuation of wound- 
ed men by transport plane; also how 
these trucks and other Clark products 
are speeding up the handling of mate- 
rials. Industrial executives desiring to 
be placed on the mailing list for the 
Clark Pictorial should write to the com- 
pany at Battle Creek. 

Cochrane Corporation, 17th and Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.— Avail- 
able on request from this company is 
Publication 3010-31, describing the tilt- 
ing U-Tube mechanical type meter. Illus- 
trated with diagrams and photos, it gives 
specifications on recording-indicating and 
indicating flow meters. 

Blwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio.—Safety 
rules for the operation of all makes and 
types of industrial trucks, which were 
prepared by this company, have proved 
so popular that they are now available 
in the form of a pocket-size cardboard 
folder, with rounded corners, and var- 
nished for greater durability. Each 
safety idea is presented as a brief sug- 
gestion, followed by a short explanation 
or discussion. Copies may be obtained 
on request from the company at the 
above address. : 

Elliott Company, Marine Department, 
Jeannette, Pa—A 30-page hand book, 
with tables and charts, entitled Deaerat- 
ing Feed Tank Instruction Manual NH-500 
published for shipboard use on navy 
vessels, is equally valuable to the oper- 
ator of any marine equipment. The book, 
which is carefully indexed, deals with 
the purpose of deaerating feedwater 
heaters, and includes a complete descrip- 
tion of their construction and operation, 
as well as general maintenance sugges- 
tions. Photographic illustrations are 
supplemented by a colored insert show- 
ing a diagrammatic arrangement of a 
deaerating feed tank, and a 2-page sche- 
matic diagram of a typical feed and con- 
densate system. 

The x Company, 75 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.—Free on request is 
an attractive new bulletin, “OB-PC Enco 
Oil Atomizers and Ignition Systems for 
use with Pulverized Coal Burners.” 
Photographic illustrations are supple- 
mented with diagrams showing applica- 
tions of atomizers and other products of 
this company. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.— 
Just published is a 74-page V-belt Hand- 
book for Industrial Applications. It dis- 
cusses the operating advantages of 
V-belts, qualities to seek in the product, 
installation and care, sheaves, selection 
of the V-drive and general information 
covering the whole field. Particularly 
important is the vast amount of data on 
every phase of the subject, which in- 
cludes tables on installation and take-up 
allowances; listing of five-cross sections 
and complete variety of V-belt lengths; 
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service factors; general belt selection 
table; drives, sheaves, belt speeds, horse- 
power-ratings of Multi-V belts; correc- 
tions for arc of contact and exact speed 
of driven machine; standard groove di- 
mensions for industrial V-belt sheaves, 
together with sheave dimension tables. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio.—lIllustrated with photo- 
graphs and clever drawings is a bulletin 
on Gripted Safety Flooring. The booklet 
describes this safety non-slip surfacing 
material, its many uses, and methods of 
preparing surfaces and making installa- 
tions. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
—The Cellulose Products Department of 
this company has just issued two tech- 
nical booklets on ethyl cellulose, base of 
many plastics, flexible lacquers, quick- 
drying varnishes, inks, adhesives, fabric 
coatings and electrical insulation. The 
48-page booklet on “The Properties and 
Uses of Ethyl Cellulose” is divided into 
three parts. The first lists types and 
grades, general properties and includes 
a blending chart. The second part of 
this booklet deals with formulation, and 
the third with specific applications of 
ethyl cellulose in varied industries. 
Tables and graphs illustrate and explain 
the effect of ethyl cellulose in various 
formulations. The second booklet, “Ethyl 
Cellulose Formulations with Resins and 
Plasticizers” was prepared for those in- 
terested in making practical uses of 
ethyl cellulose. It is intended to elim- 
inate unnecessary research on the part 
of experienced formulators by providing 
a basis for formulation of ethyl cellu- 
lose lacquers, adhesives, plastics and 
hot-melt coatings. Included are 7 tables, 
showing the test results obtained on 
ethyl cellulose lacquers, and nitrocellu- 
lose comparison formulas. 

EB. ¥. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa.—A new book- 
let, just completed, on “Houghton's In- 
dustrial Greases,” contains, in addition 
to general information on greases, a 
table on paper mill greases. Copies of 
the booklet are available on request. 

Leeds and Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.—Industrial 
men with problems to be solved through 
the use of measuring instruments will be 
interested in the general catalogue issue 
of Modern Precision, which describes all 
L & N products for regulating plant 
processes. One section of the 28-page 
booklet describes instruments for meas- 
uring by each of L & N’s four pyro- 
metric methods: Thermocouple, Rayo- 
tube, Thermohm and Optical. Equip- 
ments which measure such quantities as 
pH, speed, gas analysis, etc., are also 
described. A large chart shows the par- 
ticular instrument model available in 
each casé, together with installation pho- 
tographs. Another section is devoted to 
L & N heat-treating furnaces, with a 
page describing and illustrating each 
method: Vapocarb-Hump Hardening, 
Homocarb Carburizing, Homo Nitriding 
and Homo Tempering. A third section 
is devoted to L & N laboratory instru- 
ments. When writing Leeds & Northrup 
for this booklet, specify Folder ENT (7a). 

Oliver United Filters, Inc., 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. ¥Y.—Just issued by 
this company is a bulletin No. 212-R, 
which describes the advantages and con- 
struction of their Board Forming ma- 
chine. It also describes the Oliver Con- 
tinuous Vacuum Decker or Thickener. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
—The “service record” of Republic Steel 
Corporation in World War II is given in 
an attractive 100-page book just released, 
entitled Republic Goes to War. The book 
devotes a chapter to each of the steel 
districts and manufacturing plants, to 
its mines, metallurgy, safety personnel 
and finances. It also tells the story of its 
armor plate program in the Canton- 





Massillon district and the developmen 
of many highly specialized steels fo 
armament purposes. 

Swenson Evaporator Co., Div. of Whit. 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill—The advantages 
of the Swenson-Nyman pulp washers fo 
Kraft, sulphite and soda pulp mills are 
described in Bulletin F-104, which may 
be obtained from this company. Illus. 
trated with photos and diagrams, it wij 
be helpful in solving washer problems, 

Cc. H. Wheeler Manufac Le 
high and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa.—In Catalogue 145, issued by this 
company, is included full information op 
the design and construction of wate 
cooling towers of both induced ang 
forced draft types. Considerable space js 
devoted to engineering considerations 
which include diagrams and tables shoyw- 
ing relative humidities. 


Books 


The Aztec and Maya Papermakers— 
Written by Dr. Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen, this book portrays the story of 
primitive American papermaking and 
reveals its place in the Aztec and Maya 
civilization. The book opens with an in- 
troduction by Dard Hunter who states 
that this work by von Hagen has been 
a labor of love. Mr. Hunter also com- 
ments that scholars of the present day, 
as well as students of paper for genera- 
tions to come, will be indebted to Dr. von 
Hagen for his achievement. 

The contents of the book may be high- 
lighted by citing a few of the chapter 
headings. These headings are: Paper 
and Civilization, The Paper Tribute, 
Paper ... from the Inner Bark of Trees, 
A Good Paper Is Made from Metl, The 
Paper Clue of the Sumus, The Otomi 
Papermakers, The Fibers of the Amatl 
The Geography of Paper Tribute, and 
The Paper-World of the Aztecs. 

Among the other material, there isa 
chapter on The American Fig Tree. 
This chapter was written by Paul C 
Standley of Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 

Attractively printed and bound, nicely 
illustrated, and with a splendid bibliog- 
raphy, the book is priced at $6.00 a copy. 
A limited edition of the same work, pub- 
lished a short time ago, was priced at 
$36.00 a copy. This latter work was 
chosen by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as one of the fifty best 
books of 1944. 

The publisher of both editions is J. J. 
Augustin, 125 East 28rd Street, New 
York 10, New York. 


Paper and Paperboard (Characteris- 
tics, Nomenclature, and Significance of 
Tests)—-Sponsored by A.S.T.M. Comnit- 
tee D-6 on Paper and Paper Products, 
this monograph is divided conveniently 
into four major parts—Introduction; 
The Action of Water on Paper and Its 
Significance; Definition of Terms, Nomen- 
clature, and Properties of Various 
Classes of Paper and Paperboard; and 
Tests Applied to Paper and Paperboards 
and their Significance. The major por 
tion of the book is occupied by the 
fourth part. The introduction is devoted 
largely to a discussion on the nature of 
paper properties. The tests discussed in 
the fourth part are: acidity and pH, ash 
(mineral content), basis weight, bursting 
strength, color, compressibility, hardness 
and softness, fiber identification, folding 
endurance, foreign material (dirt), for- 
mation, imperfections, ink receptivity, 
machine direction (grain direction), mois- 
ture content, opacity, porosity or air per- 
meability, resiliency or elasticity, rosin 
size, surface bonding strength, surface 
texture, tearing strength, tensile break- 
ing strength, thickness and density, 
water resistance, and wire and felt sides. 
Edited by Roger C. Griffin, with 16 other 
authorities co-operating, this publica- 
tion, a 120-page paper-covered mono 
graph, is priced at $1.50 a copy. The 
publisher is the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 260 South Br 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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md Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 
mF } rf 2 / ; yA finished felt 
pub ake ook... . | 
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bes 8 Publications PEWNZ%, 
JJ. EXTRA 
me for the Papermaker 
; TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 

eris- 

Mode: id P SN, vo .a0 4's-cattsninh Chae eae $6.75 
a , G. 3. wuben 8 one . ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 
ret Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
roe other sled A well 3 engineers, ZEPHYR cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
“Its a construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 
nen- Trouble on the Paper Machine....................++- 75 
ya MSR, monograph published in convenient pocket-sized HINDLE $/54 all cotton special weave. Extra heavy duty Pre- 
ards ny ay rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cents shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 
por- 
= Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium) ceedwgesesececvssds bse 50 SCAPA-HALL $/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 
: ? Technology of Papermaking Fibers.................-.- 50 
ash Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1.............--.++++- 50 Sole Sales Agents 
= ee WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
ling Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2................++++: 50 
for Harry Williamson 117 W. Baltimore St. 
- Drring of Paper on the Machine (Second edition)... .. 1.50 Ba 1. Md. 
per- B. M. Baxter Itimore, , 
ysin 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Weldin: Design and Practice 1.56 , 
ak Tae aT) -aacee nis eeareee tandar: sae : 
~ in hundreds of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside US) J. S. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
en James A. Taylor & Son, Portland, Maine 
2 Now available postpaid from en Fo. 
~# FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. D. H. White, Standard Supply Co., New Orleans 
4 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 5, ILL. Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 





NEW RAGS 
OPA ceiling ices in sales to consuming 
mills delivéred buyer's usual receiving point, 
with brokers’ allowance not in excess of 5 pe’ 
cent. per cwt. 
Blue Overalls................ ~5.50 
Corduroy, Men's . 3.50 
Corduroy, Ladies’........... -3 00 
Washables, No.1.......... -3.00 
SRS rey: ~4.75 
New Soft Blacks. ..... -3.75 
Light Prints, No. 1.......... -4.50 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Bleachable......... ... 425 
Unbleachable.............. -3.50 
New White Canvas .eeee 6.50 
New Mixed Blacks .......... -3.25 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. ... -7.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No.1.......... -7.25 
No. 1 White Headings. ..... -7.25 
White Shrunk............. -5.00 
Silesias No, 1.............. -5.75 
New Unbleached.......... -7.50 
DNS phansds 00a. senkes -3.50 
Linen Cuttings— 
RRR 
Te -14.00 
RAGS (Domestic) 
f,0. b. New York City 
OLD RAGS 


OPA ceiling prices in sales to consuming 
mills f. o. b. cars at points of shipment, with 
brokers’ nae ee to $2 a ton depend- 
ing on the value of the grade involved. 


Roofing— 
ie. } Mls thecevineend ckvetenbes 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


NEW RAGS sper ewt. 


Nominal 


ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS per cwt. 


Z22z2z z 

Pepeeere 

CO 0D mm OO BD 
FE 


}Nomina! 





ppTTEES 





ey 
f 





ROPE and BAGGING 
f. 0, b. and ex dock New York City 


Gunny No, 1— per cwt. 
BOD, sittnak dnee, cu esiede Nomina! 
Ss 65 0 abv cae east 2.75 to 3,00 





tie seo belies & 3.00 to 3.25 
Se smclstenis 3.25 to 3.50 
No, 1 Scrap Bagging 2.60 to 2.85 
Manila —— 
No. 1 large. . ~*115.00 
No. 1 small. . -*105.00 
Sisal Ro 
No. 1 large...... -*95 00 
No. 1 small . ? -*80.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.50 to 6.00 
Jute Threads— 
6.50 


Foreign (Nom.)..... 6.25 to 
Domestic... ..... 5.50 to 





point. 
WASTE PAPER 

OPA ceiling prices f. 0. b. points of ship- 
ment for machine compressed Ba! les weighing 
not less than 500 pounds (with differential 
$5 per ton less on certain grades for loose or 
bundled stock), and brokers’ allowance of 4 
to 9 per cent 
Shavings— 

White Env. Cuts, One-Cut. . 

Hard White No. Se RSiasd yt 


Hard Lt ag OM nacd ened -50- 
Soft White. ...--50.00- 
Soft White, One er 57.50- 
Soft White, Misc........... .00- 
Fly Leaf, oo BCR: .50- 
Fly Leaf, W. No. i. . .25.00- 
No. 2 Mixed ray, 18.00- 
Flat Stock— 
Pino. 1 Heavy Books 
Magazines . 38.50- 
Mixed Books.............- 22.00- 
I Stock— 
+) a 46.00- 
No. 1 Mixed (Colored) .... . .40.00- 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cuttings......... 53.00- 
New =< wo gs 57.50- 
Extra Manilas............. 39.00- 
Manila rs Cara Fe 
EE o 500- 
Ground a Manila Tab 
SCatic gu tan shenwoaked 27.00- 
ae Cutti 65.00- 
uttings......... . 
Mixed Env. or Bag Cuts. . . .55.00- 
Tri No. 1 Brown50.00- 
New 100% Cor. Cuts....... .00- 
0, 1 Old Assorted........ 35.00- 
News— 
WIE, osc ccecscaiee 33.00- 
i eseheotiodedad .00- 
SE INS onacsowieccns 20.00- 
Old Corrugated Cpotainam. . .28.00- 
New Corrugated Cuts........ 18 
Mill Wrappers............... 22. 
Board Chips............. 14.50- 
No. 1 Mixed Paper........... 19.00- 
CHEMICALS 
f. o. b, shipping point 
Alum (Papermakers)— 
nanks cos 0060s 4.25- 
ee ee ere 4.00- 
Powdered, cwt. 4.40- 
Blane Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk, ton........... 40.00 to 46.50 
Dry, barr 60.00 to - 
B Powder— 
es rE etbeends sé 2.25 to 3.10 
Casein (Domestic 
20-30 mesh ), Ib... 21.00 to 24.75 
80-100 mesh (bags), Ib....... 
Argentine, Ib........:..... 17 50 to 18,00 
China Clay— 
ic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton... ...... 7.50 to 15.00 
— (mine) ton . .11,00 to 22,00 
—S = Pincese'es 14.00 to 26.00 
Cora care (wks) okies 2.00 to 2.25 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib........... to 95 
Glyc. (C.P.) drums, Ib... ..... 18.25 to 18.75 
Litharge, powd., bbl. Ib....... .09 to - 





Reis Gm 
i op per 100 Ibs. 
Cg Ss es 6.55- 
F bee epecuvesaced< 6.65- 
«SRR ee 6.69- 
RRS 7.45- 
Rosin (Wood), carlots 4.50- 
Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton 15.00 to 16.00 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
Atl. penta ton (Nom.).. 20.00 to 
Bulk (orks a reste 138 
cwt... d de 
Barrels, cwt... . . 1.05 to 1.35 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid, drums, cwt.. ... 2.30- 
Ground = wnede drums, 
owt... ... 2.70- 
. ms, 
(ould onk.......-.-.- 1.65 to 2.05 
40 deg., 35 drums, 
nts) = cs 80 to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt...... 3.72- 
Pearl, barrels, 3.83- 
"tari bags, cwt....... 3.83- 
= eee 3.92- 
Sulphur (crude 
(mine) bulk, is ton. 16.00 to —— 
Dom, 100 Ib. (mine) 
saan eases 
— ss ton _— ).. 
“Berm Pie tbh, .. econ 05% to .06 
um Pee, Dbl 05 to 105% 
Zinc ere ny bbis., ag . 5.60 to 5.85 
wooD PULP 


OPA maximum 2 enon applicable to 

Pp consumer mills hee 
of the Continental Divide exclusive of 

Denver, Colo. (West of the Continental 

Divide and in Denver, Colo., ceilings are $6 

per ton lower): 


BBRRSSAB 


8% 8 sees Seszsssssszss 


s 


BESS 


u 





i 









- wantity, =. "mevulctring and 
ferential 
Uncoated thoes 
Book, White (M F.)— 
A Grade E. F.... 8.25 
B Grade E. F..... .. 7.80 
C Grade E. F.... a. 7.55 
D Grade E. F.... . 7.30 
. 705 
a» 8.45 
11.90 
10.85 
. 10.15 
9.80 
. 930 
10.40 
cis Tithe OS EEE 10.05 
C18 Litho (Non-Varnish)........ 9.80 





Writing + base maximum prices 
per cwt. on wri pers, f. 0. b. mill with 
om, quit, packing om other differentials 








Rag Content Bond— ct 
16} 
Extra 100% Rag sho 
100%, ae Se eens 28.00 
75% Rag.. 20.00 
50% Rag.. 17.25 
25% Rag............... 15.00 
Rag Content ele per cut. 
Zone 1 
Extra 10% se. cial ciate A .. 35.00 
100% Rag -- 29.00 
85% Rag. fictiaee cing 
ss SP 
es Cristea dhcesecccs 17.00 
25% Rag... .. 15.00 
Sulphite Beod— per cut. 
20 lb. 16 Ib 
Air ary, watermarked... .. 12.75 13.70 


No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked. 9.00 9.70 
No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked. 825 885 
Plain (M. F.) eauaternteg 


Sulphite Ledger— 


Zone 1 

No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked...... 10.00 

No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked... ... 925 

Plain (M. F.) unwatermarked.... 8.60 
Glassine (f. 0, b. mill)— per cwt. 





Embossed (25 Ib. up) 13.75 to 14.25 
Bleached (25 Ib. up .12.75 to 13.25 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)... .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Greaseproof— 
Bleach. (25 Ib. up). ...... 11.00 to 11,50 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)... . . 10.00 to 10.50 
News— OPA Ceilings per ton 
Rolls, Standard (Contract). . 58.00 
Rolls, Lightweight Lanene ) . .62.00 
Rolls (Spot).............- Semin 
Tissues (Carlots)— pts per ream 
SS a ee 1 14 to 1.20 
9 ™ Se 90 to 1.00 
= Anti-Tarnish...... 1.15 to 1.20 
See 70- 
bitmahedeeannee ‘90 to .95 
Napkins, semi 
nai toMs nts.) per cs. .60- 
age crepe and eml,'sed 
vdaah to to M shts.) percs. .60- 
(M shts.) per cs.......... 5.65- 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per cs.......... 4.25- 
Towels— per case 
i raciticsa mative aud 3.20 to 3.75 
Unbleached ...... . . 2.60 to 3.05 
Wrappings (Kraft)— per ewt. 
8u per-Standard la aaemaliarlice . 5.25 to 7.65 
Nei 1 Wrapping... ........ 5.00 to 7.40 
Standard Wrapping... .... 4.75 to 7.15 
Standard Bag......... » 43714- 
Wi (Sulphite and 
festhal Healt) 
(Rolls, f. 0. b. mill) 
Bleached papers— 
M.F. & M.G. Waxing, per cwt. 
20 Ib. (Carloads only)... . 7.25 to 7.50 
| O™ SSS 7.50 to 7.75 
Drug wrapp. 35 Ib....... . 7.00 to 7.25 
Unbleached Papers— 
Com, Grd. Butch, 40 Ib... 550 to 5.75 
No. 1 Butchers.......... 5.75 to 6 
No. 1 Imit. Parch & Dry 
Fin. Groc. Sulphite 30 Ib. 6.25 to 6.50 
No. 2 Imit. Parch & Dry 
Fin. Groc. Sulphite 30 Ib. 6.00 to 4.25 
Finish, 50 Ib....... 5.00 to 5.25 
Water Finish, 40 Ib....... 550to 5.75 
Manilas— 
En me. Sub. 16-40 
Db betpenckeesh << 6.00 to 6.50 
E ' Sub. 16-28 
% e Sacedbsencnsees 5.75 to 6.00 
Envp. Mla. (Prices based on 
large sheets untrim'd ream- 
marked, in bdls.) 


Wrapp. Mla. 35 Ib. up— 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST ¢ ROLLED « FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 

Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Elec:ric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


SOLORS .. 5 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds—Yellow Ochres 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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EXCLUSIVELY 
‘PAPER 


Paris No. 2 Black is the easiest wetting 
black in the paper field. It was espe- 
cially created to overcome dispersion 


problems associated with carbon blacks. 


free from oiliness 
optimum particle size 
high tinctorial strength 
easy to disperse 

easy to handle 
impressive uniformity 


Ze PARIS No.2 Black in your black and 
gray paper stocks 


let 
je 


ag 


——< 


Compressed Semi-Compressed | 
Black Papers e Uncompressed f 
eek, hiela a7 


T 


Binney & Smith Co. + CoLumBian Carson Co 


4| East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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PROFIT 


do for you. 


PRODUCERS 


A RECORD OF SUCCESS 


Over the half century that TENAX FELTS have served the paper 
and fibre industry, they have built a record that is outstanding. Now, 
more than ever, users of TENAX FELTS rely on their long life and 


trouble-free performance, in producing perfect paper and board 
during long runs at high speeds. Find out what TENAX FELTS can 


“Non-Users are the Losers” 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


U.S.A. 








With a MURRAY Power Driven 








Forge HAMMER... 







The ideal forging hammer 
for paper mill repair shops 
—operated either mechan- 
ically or electrically. Illus- 
trated here is the 250 Ib. 
ram model, one of five sizes 
of MURRAY POWER DRIVEN FORGE HAMMERS. 
These are not steam or air hammers, but powerfully 
built for a wide range of light or heavy work... 
adjustable for different thickness of material or dies 
. « « flexible in operation under perfect control with 
little effort . . . ram free from obstruction so that 
the operator at all times has full vision of work 
being done. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 
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Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 


Chemical Resisting Alloys 





Harrington & Kin 
PERFORATING Co. 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 








“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


The Most 

Economical 

Filling That 

Can Be Put 

in a Mortise 

Wheel. 

Ready 
Dressed 


we pane 
or 
Sse Wanted. 


Write for 

Instruction 

Sheet “O” 

Which Is 
Blank Free. 
Head 








THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Announcing... 


The 1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


is now available to key executives in every operating pulp and paper 


mill in the United States and Canada. 


When compared with the 


previous edition, this volume has incorporated many changes in the 
indexing of equipment and chemicals, numerous additions and cor- 
rections in the listing of trade names, and some new material 


the engineering handbook section. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 


poration 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach'y. 
Works, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour & Company 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins & Company, E. C. 
Bagley & Sewall Company, " 
Bauer Bros. Company, The 
Beloit Iron Works 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Biggs Boiler Works Company, 
Rird Machine Company 
Black-Clawson Co., 
Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox 
Company) 
Bowser, Incorporated 
uffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. W. 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Lron Company 
Chicago Electric Company 
Chicago Steel Foundry Company 
Clark-Aiken Company. The 
Control Equipment Corporation 
Covel-Hanchett Company 
DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Dow Chemical Company, The 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 


The 


& Engr. 


In addition, the pages descrip- 


tive of equipment and supplies are more extensive and furnish 
detailed information than has been common in past years. 


All in all, 


the 1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MilL 


CATALOGUE contains a wealth of information that cannot be 


found in any other single spurce. 


Use it freely, refer to it offen. 


It will answer many of your questions and save your time for other 


productive work. 


These firms describe their products in the 1944-45 edition— 


PDuriron Company, Inc., The 

English China Clays Sales Corpora- 
tion 

Falk Corporation, The 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 

Fawick Airflex Co., Inc. 

Fischer & Porter Company 

Fitchburg Screen Plate Company, Inc. 

Fleishel Lumber Company 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 

Garlock Packing Company, The 

General American Process Equipment 
(General American Transportation 


Corp.) 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Com- 


pany 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 
Graver ‘Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Harper Company, The H. M. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co.. The 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Hermann Manufacturing Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 
Hills-McCanna Co. 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Improved Paper Machinery 
tion 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 
Infileo Incorporated 
James Manufacturing Company, D. 0. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 
Johnson & Carlson 
Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D 


Corpora 


Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 

Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 

Kohler System Company, The 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

Lawrence Machine & Pump Corpora- 
tion 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 

Lombard Governor Corporation 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 

Maxson Automatic Machinery Com- 


pany 
Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Michigan Pipe Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morris Machine Works 
Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, 


ne. 

Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 

National Aluminate Corporation 

National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pipe Company 

a Foundry & Machine Works, 
ne. 

Neville Company, The 

Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co.. The 

ae Bearings Corpora- 
tion 

Northern Engineering Works 

Norwood Engineering Company, 

Ohio Grease Company, The 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 

Paper Makers Chemical Department 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


The 


lerkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Ce. 

Porter Company, Inc., H. K. 

Record Foundry & Machine Company 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 

Ross Engineering Corporation, J. 0 

Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The 

Schutte & Koerting Company 

Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Simonds Worden White Co. 

Simpson Company, The Orville 

Sinclair Company, The 

Solvay Sales Corporation 

Spray Engineering Compa 

Stainless Steel Division. Pittsburgh 
Piping & Equipment Co. 

Stebbins Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Stein-Hall 

Sullivan Machinery Company 

Swenson Evaporator Company 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Toledo Scale Company 

Trimbey Machine Works 

Twin Disc Clutch Company 

Union Machine Company 

Union Screen Plate Co. 

Valley Iron Works Company 

Waldron Corporation, John 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Warren Steam Pump Company, Ine. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactar 


ing Co. 
Whiting Corporation 
Wyckoff & Son Company, A. 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 
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Viyier Caution 


The barrels of our fighting-ship rocket guns— 
or flying bazookas—are made of paper treat- 
ed with heat-resistant plastic. The develop- 
ment of this special paper, combining lightness 
with strength under fire, proves again the re- 
sourcefuliness of the American Paper Industry. 

With equal resourcefulness, peace-time uses 
forwar-born paper products will be developed. 

It is wise to anticipate your needs for slit- 
ting and roll winding equipment to handle 
these great new markets for paper, now in 
prospect. We’re ready to help in your plan- 
ning, whenever you say! 


From the Langston shop came the steel mandrels used 
by General Electric in forming these rocket gun tubes. 
And Langston helped make the powder mills used by 
Hercules Powder Company to manufacture the charges 
that fire the “bazookas”. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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TYPE “AA” 
Built 50“ to72” wide. 
Speed 1500 feet per 
minute. Minimum 
cut &". 
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Vats and other mill equipment must be rede- 
signed for their manufacture in welded stain- 
less steel plate. Fortunately, we completed a. 


lot of this preliminary engineering and per- — « 
fected our manufacturing methods before the 


| war. We can build any type of vat—Counter- _ 
“flow, Directional ‘Flow, Double Overflow, _ 


oh Puette, etc., in this metal that stays new 


indefinitely, resists growth of slime and is © 


| easily cleaned. Costs less than. “you'd ex- - = 


‘pect. Write us. 


ees, 
ee 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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